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ERE’S a film you can always 
depend on to doa splendid 
job! 
It is Agfa Super Plenachrome 
Film... one of the most versa- 
tile films available today. 


With its high speed and wide 
latitude, it adds hours to the 
picture-taking day, and largely 
overcomes the common mistakes 
of exposure. 


Super Plenachrome offers bril- 


liant gradation, and full anti-halo 
protection. Taken all around, 
it is a truly remarkable film, 
which will give you top-notch 
results with nearly any kind of 
subject you encounter. 


Be ready for any job! Load your 
camera with Agfa Super Plena- 
chrome Film today. It is avail- 
able in roll film and in film packs 
...all standard sizes. Made by 
Agfa Ansco Corporation in 
Binghamton, New York. 


ASK FOR AGFA FILM AND GET BETTER PICTURES 





READY FOR ANY JOB! 


AGHA 


SUPER PLENACHROME 
ROLLS AND PACKS 
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Bass Says: 

“For want of a nail a shoe was 
lost” * and for want of a filter a 
picture is often lost—. “We got ’em 
here, my fraand” in reckless pro- 
fusion . . . to make a rainbow jeal- 
ous. Nor are we too dignified to 
take time out to explain the in- 
tricacies of infra-red filters and 
techniques. Test us . . . sometime. 
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President. 
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*B. Franklin. 



















Senet 
ARGUS Speed Printer 
Leica, Contax, Argus and miniature 
owners: Use the new Automatic 
ARGUS Speed Printer. 
Enlarges and prints 2% 
x 4% from double frame $ 
35 mm. miniature nega- 
tives faster than contact 
prints. Model E F.... 
Bromex paper 36 sheets S.W...... 35e 
a oo neta cae aramaenet 
Baldaxette 
Models I and II: Cou- 
pled range finder... 
~ 120 film . . . Mod- 
aS 16 shots and 
II takes 12— 
243734 on 120 film. 
eyer Trioplan F: 
2.9 lens, automatic 
film transport. Com- 
pur rapid shutter. 
Now only 
Sele leather carrying case $3.75 
Eveready case $7.50 





Voigtlander Superb 


Twin lens reflex . takes 
12 2% square shots on 120 

film. Automatic film trans- 

yn Cuaaes shutter 
sec. t 






. to 1/250th. Sko- 
par ia rot ee 
| RIES $59.50 


With Heliar F:3.5 lens 
Eveready case $6.50 


EXTRA: The New 
Super Kodak Six-20 


with photo-electric cell 
controlled diaphragm 


The camera world has been 
waiting for such a marvel 
..and here it is. 

with every refinement 
neering and photoarapic 
craftsmanship can of 
Automatically focuses from 
4 feet to infinity. Com- 
bined view finder and range 
finder. Built-in cell auto- 
matically selects proper 
aperture. Size, 24% x 3%. 
1 mm. Kodak Special 
F:3.5 lens. Compur shutter... 

self timer 











Deckrullo 


2 x 3 ZEISS 
Ikon Nettel Deckrullo 
. focal plane shut- 
ter. Oe 1/10 to 
1/1200. An out- 
standing value . 
just arrived ... sure 
to create a sensation. 
Has direct finder . 
precision focus... 
with 12 cm. Carl Zeiss Tessar F:3.5 lens 
- ».. complete with lens cap, fi adapter 
and one double — der . brand new 


SY oh aie ve "Base while $64.50 
Bergheil 


10 x 15 (4x6) Voigt- 
lander Bergheil plate 
camera... with Heliar 
a: 4.5 lens . . . Compur 
shutter... film pack 


adapter and 3 $59.50 


10 x 15 filmpack bigest 



















SN 5:5 64 desea ake ba .40 
Supersensitive Pan..... 1.65 
Candid Midget 


With F:4.5 Wirgin Ana- 
stigmat, Vario shutter... 


With Hugo Meyer F:2.9 
lens, Compur shutter, soft 





Eveready case ....$39.50 
ARGUS 
ARGUS Model A: with 


Argus F:4.5 anastigmat 
lens. Ilex Precise shutter. 
Takes 18 or 36 pictures on 
eee $12.50 
ARGUS Enlarger: Model E 

designed for use with 
Model A. Condensing sys- 


Red filter 
For the Ground Glass Gang 


A quartet of Posey the focwine ot cloth” val- 

on from to ae Pardon us—A 
Z) that Alpe set your blood atingling. 

De Franne Utility: 2% x 3% (6%4x9) sin- 

extension. Cam and er focusing. 

wine 7 F:4.5 , ee B shut- 

ter, delayed action ‘xn yel- 
low filter, f.p.a. and 3 holders. ' $26. 75 


Carrying case $4. 00° 
9 « 12 Linhof: New model. Xenar F:3.5 
lens. Compur shutter, de luxe plate camera 
of them all. TRIPLE Extension. Swing back, 
peeong back, drop 


Ag a 6% £9 cm. (2%23%) film pack cam- 

—_ i os single extension, ground glass, = 

tical and Ikonometer finder ... 10.5 

4 a anasti t F:6.3 lens. Shutter | 
-% to 1/100. Pen 1 focusing. All 

sae construction, f.p.a. an 

3 holders $15. 75 

9 # 12 De Franne Argonaut with 13.5 cm. 

Trioplan F:4.5 anastigmat Compur B shut- 


eeree 





eee ee eee ee 






ter . « . double aa ye ... heavy rack. 
and pinion . . . lateral and B micg - adjust- 
ment. Level with film pack ada 

“= OPE 
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MERA CO. 


Dept. P.P. 
179 West Madison Street 





fi 


Many a sterling soul and honest 
mf lives ee a ae sean coat 
a many a photographic master 
piece has been taken with a “used” 
sential There are a lot aoe 

ial prize-winning possi ilities 
in these Bass guaranteed Used cameras 
—some are demonstrators. , 


BASS BARGAINS 


ofA » 3% Zeiss Ikon Nettar: Roll film. 
sed . . . with Zeiss Nettar Anastigmat 





F:3.5 Compur’ ae shutter . . . remote 
release, like new .........2+.0.- $37.50 
Contax II: With Sonnar F:2 lens. 


Eveready case, list $217; at Bass... $160 
5 x 7 Steinheil: —— tension ae 


film pack and Jee cm. Stein- 
heil callous F:4.5 lens. ae A shut- 
ter, f.p.a. and 3 holders... like 
ee EB EELS 7.50 


4 x 5 RB Series B Graflex: With 7% 
my Kodak F:4.5 lens, film pack serke 
3% x 4% RB Auto Graflex: iif inch 
i, 4.3 5 lens, film nn wt Fy Tike 
MEOW. cccncendcnvccescoccsvecses 

3% * 5% Speed Graphic: With 6 inch 
Ernotar F:4.5 lens in Compur shutter, 
Oe Se eS ae 

4%, * 6 cm. et ae baer 3 lens 
in —— shutter... pak 


* vg ? Goerz Tenax: With D r 
2% 5 lens. Compur shutter . fg 
pack adapter 25.00 
} Ansa Perle: Takes 16 negatives on 120 

... with Steinheil F:2.9 lens. 
ont SE: woikdudsade web hs $32.50 
Leica Model C: With Elmar 50 mm. 
F:3.5 lens. Range finder and case.$47.50 


eee eee eee eeeeeeee 


Contaflex: With Sonnar F:2 lens in good 
MI oo dag tho dares ale a0'9'9.5's awe $195 
Contaflex: With Sonnar 50 mm. F:1.5 
MN Seek Gig Wak tis aids 6 +s seme 
Pilot Reflex: With Biotar F:2 lens. 
Compur shutter and case........ $57.50 
9 « 12 Voigtlander Avus: Skopar F:4.5 
lens. Compur shutter. Film ote. 
Me cckeaveeeecneue nas dap en ahve 
Kine Exakta: Chrome finish. Exakter 
Se ME Sct upnesbussoteccesven 


Kine Exakta: Chrome finish with F:1.9 
Primatar lens like new......... $147.50 
Robot: Primatar F:3.5 lens like 
OT OE SE oP OEIF PERG ERR 9 RNS $72.50 
Leica Model A: Elmar F:3.5 lens with 
range finder $37.50 
300 mm. Carl Zeiss TeleTessar: For 
Contax F:8 with filter; like new; list, 
$300... at Bass $185 
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4x5 Speed Graphic 
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a » new ... with 5% inch Hermagis 
Anastigmat F:4.5 lens. Com- 





Two Rare Manuscripts 
which were struck 
Honestly . . . we should 


jargaingrams. 
have had them done on Vellum .. . but 
you get your paper copy for the mere ask- 


}. . - No. 236... 















dis- 
ope- 


Rowe’, every touchi 
cor our young 
ful 1 with the new 


RCA 16mm 
Sound-on-film- 
Camera 


Bass has gone a long way in perfecting 
this fine of precision apparatus . . . 
what with motor drive and am- 
lif yi systems it is the last word. 
Write or instructive rag ir 
odel: Ready to use... . turret 
Seer with 1” F:3.5 ene. ‘built in micro- 
mi | and 3 ey cells. 








RECTASCe KOR ORO SESE FS Se ee EE rv ccswstcesies 
camera, fil: acce: 
a. m and acer $16.50 CHICAGO, ILL. \ 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY. Volume 3, Number October, | , 1938. 3. Published mon 608 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago > . Entered 
second-class matter July 30, 1937, at the <a, under the act of t March & 3, ints. we ~ + - 5° per es foreign $1.00 per year extra, except Canada. 
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i 
With Leitz, Hektor Rapid, {/1.4 
i lens in micrometer focusin 
mount, $295.00. With f/1. 
Meyer lens in micrometer 
focusing mount, $275.00. Gen- 
uine cowhide carrying case, 
$25.00. 
 BOLEX is self-contained, having all accessories for the pro- 
| duction of personal films of theatre quality . . . eliminating 
the necessity of “second cost gadgets.” 
It is the only 16mm motion picture camera with a focal 
’ plane shutter: the only 16mm camera incorporating “still” 
picture mechanism for either instantaneous or time ex- 
posures. 


¥ Trifocal viewfinder, parallax correcting, assuring perfect 
centering from 18 inches to infinity, presenting at all dis- 
tances the exact field. 


You no longer need envy the attainments of the professional motion picture 
screen ... you no longer need “wish you could do it’. . . you can actually 
“do it’ with BOLEX, precision-made equipment of E. Paillard & Co., inter- 
nationally recognized for more than one hundred years as foremost manu- 
facturers of precision instruments. BOLEX motion picture cameras are be- 
yond compare. In the two years that BOLEX has been available in the 
American market, it has won its way into the hands of the most critical 
amateurs, college professors, industrial motion picture producers, universi- 
ties and colleges and schools, professional news cameramen, etc.—and has 
been acclaimed as the “tops” in the substandard field. 
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 Semi-circular turret head for three lenses; all speeds trom 8 
to 64 frames; variable control permitting changing from 
normal action to slow motion and back again without stop- 
ping mechanism. 


V Automatic threading. with all advantages of magazine 
loading but eliminating unsteadiness and jamming; hand 
crank for forward or reverse action; rewinding for dissolves 
and transferring from one emulsion to another. 


v Magnified critical focusing through ground glass and lens; 
clutch instantly disengages spring motor for rewind; single 
frame release for stills and animation. 


NOW AVAILABLE! the Paillard—BOLEX DOUBLE EIGHT “Professional” CINE CAMERA:—identical in 
every particular to the H-16. Providing for 25, 50 and 100 feet spools of double eight film . . . $250.00 with Cinor 
Special f/1.9 lens . . . and $275.00 with Meyer {/1.5 lens. Carrying Case, $25.00. 













The model G-816, for both 8mm and 16mm projection offers 
two complete optical systems with 750 watt brilliancy. The 
shutter may be instantly changed from two obdurations 
to four obdurations two obdurations for long throws and 
large audiences, where screened images up to eighteen 
feet are efficiently obtained; four obdurations for speeds 


Excentered lens for 8mm projection, per- 
mitting same size in 8mm as is obtained 
in 50mm, 2 inch lens in 16 mm projec- 
tion, $15.00. 


Write for catalog. P-14 


AMERICAN BOLEX CO., In 


G-816, for 8mm and 16mm films 
G-16, for 16mm only 


5 EAST 44th 


BOLEX PROJECTORS, too, are Definitely Superior 


as slow as 12 frames without flicker. The model G-16 is 
identical except for the double projection features. Quiet in 
operation, absolutely steady projection and white light with- 
out flicker. Unique cooling system furnishes direct draft to film, 
independent lamp switch, micrometer focusing, 50mm f/1.5 
projection lens, parabolic reflector, fast automatic rewind, etc. ‘ 


$235.00 
$210.00 
(Carrying Case, $15.00 additional) 


Better Pictures with L 
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HOTOGRAPHIC ethics seem to be 
an entirely hazy subject as far as 
many sellers and buyers of photo- 
graphs are concerned. Our own fre- 
quently sad experiences and numerous 
letters from our readers compel us to say 


a word or two on this phase of dealing. 


with your neighbors. 

If you are a photographer who wants 
to sell a picture, never submit it simul- 
taneously to two or more competing pub- 
lications. If, for some reason, you can- 
not afford to wait, state clearly whether 
the picture is exclusive or not. If you 
submit a picture that has been published 
before, you should state so in fairness to 
your prospective customer. 

Various troubles could be avoided if 
all buyers of pictures—mostly newspaper 
and magazine editors—would feel them- 
selves bound by at least a minimum of 
moral obligations. Many busy editors 
demonstrate the fact daily that unwanted 
pictures can be returned promptly thus 
enabling the freelance to make some 
other use of his product. This is espe- 
cially important if the pictures are 
“newsy”. 


PEAKING of ethics, let us warn ama- 

teurs who try to sell their pictures 
through syndicates to choose their con- 
nections carefully. We have heard com- 
plaints about syndicates which never 
bother to give an accounting to the free- 
lance unless the contributor happens to 
see one of his pictures in print. 

Then there are syndicates or would-be 
syndicates which accept pictures for 
marketing without having the proper fa- 
cilities to do so. And finally there are 
syndicates motivated by the best of in- 
tentions and essentially honest, but poorly 
organized so that the freelance frequently 
gets no credit for sales. 

Our advice to the freelance is to de- 
mand frequent accounting from the 
syndicate handling his pictures. If the 
syndicate, after a reasonable time, has 
produced no sales, the freelance should 
not sit back and wait but should demand 
the return of his prints and seek a better 
connection. 


ID you know that Uncle Sam pub- 
lishes one of the most useful and 
cormplete photographic manuals? What’s 
more, this book of 354 pages sells for only 
65 cents. It is entitled Basic Photography 
and is a training manual published for 
the U. S. Army Air Corps. If you should 
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want to get a copy, write to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 

The subjects treated in the manual 
are: “Elementary principles of photog- 
raphy; the construction, operation, and 
maintenance of ground cameras of the 
various types; photographic optics; prac- 
tical photography with view and hand 
cameras; photographic chemistry; the de- 
velopment of exposed films or plates; the 
production of positives by the contact 
printing method; washing, drying, and 
other work connected with the finishing 
of photographs; the making of enlarge- 
ments and reductions; the making of 
lantern slides; the reproduction of photo- 
graphs, maps, and similar documents by 
photographic copying; the use of photo- 
graphic filters; and stereoscopic photog- 
raphy or the making of stereophoto- 
graphs; and motion-picture photography.” 


FTER a few trials and errors the av- 
erage amateur soon masters the ele- 
mentary technique of picture taking suf- 
ficiently to get good, printable negatives. 
Unfortunately, for many amateurs this 
is the final stage of advancement. As 
soon as they get sharp, clear pictures 
they feel that they know all about pho- 
tography. Few realize that mastering 
the technique means only the beginning 
of real picture making. Real pictures 
grow out of appealing picture ideas and 
good composition. 


WANTED 


® Send us a copy 
of the photographic Christmas 
card you mailed your friends 
“ last year. Also any outstand- 
ing photographic Christmas 
card you have received. 
e want to 
tes the best cards for the 
enefit of those planning to 
make their own this coming 
Christmas. Tell us briefly how 
you made your car 
e will pey 
$3 for every card published. 
Send cards before Oct. 1 





to: Christmas Card Editor, 
Popucar PHoToGrApHy, 608 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Because so many pictures made by 
amateurs lack the sense of sound compo- 
sition, we have decided to stress this 
point increasingly. Apart from numerous 
other references to composition, you will 
find in this issue a page entitled Picture 
Analysis. The author, Nicholas Haz, is 
well known both as a pictorialist and as a 
keen judge of pictorial composition. By 
following his analysis you will learn a 
lot about what constitutes “composition” 
and what you should watch when fram- 
ing your subject for a picture. 


OTOGRAPHY is playing an in- 
creasingly important role in police 
work. Not only in criminal identification 
and in assisting the homicide squads but 
also in dealing with other happenings 
that less frequently make headlines but 
touch upon the lives of far more citizens 
than crime does. 

Traffic accidents and violations of traf- 
fic laws are important fields for police 
photography. States and municipalities 
are equipping their police forces with 
cameras to record accidents and traffic 
violations, thus furnishing the courts with 
photographic evidence. Examples and 
the routine of this type of police work 
are described in an article on page 38 of 
this issue. We have still far to go be- 
fore the possibilities of police photog- 
raphy will have been fully realized and 
developed. However, fair progress has 
been made and it is to be hoped that 
within a short time photography will be 
fully utilized in this important field. 


F you have photographers among your 
friends, as you probably do, you 
ought to try the idea of a photographic 
party this coming season. Miss Ellen 
Thomas of St. Petersburg, Fla., describes 
in this issue all details of how to go 
about arranging such a party. 

It may not strike you as too dignified 
a photographic endeavor to arrange a 
party for the purpose of taking pictures 
and develop and print your pictures 
within a period of approximately 3 hours. 
But just try to do it sometime and you 
will see that it is fun and just difficult 
enough to give a real kick. The resulting 
prints may not be of salon quality but 
both the photographers among your 
friends and the guests they use as models 
will thoroughly enjoy the experience. 

After a night of hazy picture making 
and finishing you may realize for the first 

' (Continued on page 96) 
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Ruzzie Green, who made the 
icture RES —_ in the 
ovember issue how he gets 
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"What little girl stars are made of" was taken by Will Connell especially for POPULAR 
PHOTOGRAPHY. Obviously he is unimpressed by the natural beauty of Hollywood stars. 
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"What little boy stars are made of" was also taken for POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY. The 
picture tells better than hundreds of words what Will Connell thinks of Hollywood he-men. 
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by WICK EVANS 


Western Conpepeosent of 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


Few photographs ever contain a laugh. 
But Will Connell packs them every time 
with satire, humor, or drama. Here he 
tells you the secret of his technique. 


HE Scene: Studio of Will Connell. 

The Time: Any old time. 

The Props: A high silk hat, a 
pair of silk stockings draped over the 
back of a chair, a couple of cigarettes 
slowly burning away in an ash tray, and 
an empty champagne bottle. 

The Title: Casting Director, 

The Result: A photograph so graphic 
in its innuendo, so subtle in its irony, so 
truly a satirist’s view of a certain side 
of the motion picture industry that it is 
more descriptive than a thousand words. 

That is the type of picture that Will 
Connell likes to make. Witness his book 
which has created such a furore in mo- 
tion picture circles. In Pictures (the title 
of his opus) is still causing reverberations. 

Don’t get the idea that the type of 
photograph described above is all he does. 
That sort of thing is more or less an aside. 
Like the postman who, on his holiday, 
takes a long walk. His forte, at least the 
way in which he keeps the wolf from the 
door, is advertising. His advertising pic- 
tures—for instance his testimonial work 
with the stars for such campaigns as 
Woodbury’s, Old Gold cigarettes, or “per- 
sonality pictures” for the publishers of 
Collier’s—need no further introduction. 
Nor do his color photographs which rank 
high among the best. 

However, a trace of his satirical view- 
point, his looking at life through a magni- 
fying glass, is evident even in advertising 
pictures. That’s the way his mind works, 
the way he sees things. 

Someone has said that Will Connell is 
the Oscar Wilde of photography. “Look 
at Wilde’s Picture of Dorian Gray, and 
then examine some of Connell’s work and 
you'll find a very definite likeness,” was 
the suggestion. 

In a way that comparison is yery much 
to the point. But there are reservations. 
Oscar Wilde wielded a vitriolic pen. His 
words literally dripped venom, undis- 
guised. He was bitter, sarcastic, ironical. 
Connell, on the other hand, is extremely 
gentle in his exposé of people. The only 
real comparison between the two men 
must be based on the fact that both show 
their intense dislike for sham. 

Connell is in no sense mean or envious 
in his portrayal of humanity. He adopts 
no attitude of condemnation. His seem- 
ingly biting photographic comments on 
the motion picture business are not ugly, 
but merely a gentle poking of fun at peo- 
ple who make things of themselves that 
they are not. . 

One of his assistants, a chap named Day, 
struck the keynote of Connell’s makeup. 
He said: “Being a so intensely ‘human’ 
person himself, and being able to see his 
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MASTER OF PICTORIAL SATIRE 


own shortcomings, he realizes that people 
who try to make of themselves something 
that they are not—that is, give themselves 
a false ‘front’—are only reacting normally. 
Thus, when he pokes fun at sham, at pre- 
tense, it is gentle although it is, at the 
same time, ‘gently malicious, if such a 
thing can be.” 

While waiting for Connell to conclude 
his interview with a prospective model 
who had interrupted our conversation, the 
suggestion was made that Day, who works 
with him and knows him in a way that 
an outsider could not hope to, give his 
impression of the man. Here is what he 
had to say. 

“Will is a perfectionist,” Day continued. 
“He realizes that no matter how good a 
picture is, it could be better. For that 
reason he is never satisfied. If he suc- 
ceeds in portraying a subject, animate or 
inanimate, as well as he can do it for the 
present, he never touches it again. His 
attitude is ‘I can and will do better in the 
future, so what?’ 

“Flattery, to him, is anathema. He 
looks on such attempts to appeal to his 
vanity with a jaundiced eye. He is ex- 
tremely conscious of human frailties, 
otherwise he couldn’t expose people as he 
does. 

“He hates squabbles and will run from 
a wordy fight. He feels that a prolonged 
and heated discussion of any subject is 
foolish, and will leave a group rather than 
become embroiled. He can say ‘No’ beau- 
tifully. Proof of that is the fact that when 
he makes up his mind, heaven, hell, or 
high water can’t make him change it. 

“A very good description of the man is 
his constant use of a pet word: ‘Fun.’ If 
a picture is fun, that’s all he cares about. 
But here’s Will, let him give you his defi- 





Portrait of Will Connell. Posed by himself, 
he had this shot made by an assistant. 


nition of the word.” 

“Fun,” said Will, seating himself cross- 
legged on a work bench and lighting a 
cigarette, “to me is the nearly literal def- 
inition of the word. Not amusement, but 
fun. If I have fun doing a job, then it 
invariably clicks. If it bores me, doesn’t 
interest me, or is not fun, then the job is 
never any good.” 

“Did you have fun preparing your book, 
In Pictures?” he was asked. 

“I had a grand time doing that. But it 
was a lot of hard work, too.” 


Will Connell intensely dislikes critics. His picture below, entitled "Insignia for the Club,” could well bear the title “Art Critic.” 


“How’s about giving out with the theory 
of that work? How did you get the idea, 
and why? And, if you don’t mind, Id 
like to ask how you dared release a book 
like that right here where you have to 
live and work with the prototypes?” 

“Tll answer the last question first,” he 
grinned. “I released the book, or rather, 
put it together because I had so much fun 
doing it. It wasn’t published for money. 
I didn’t care whether it made any money 
or not—although I had as hard a time 
keeping the wolf away from the door as 
anyone for a while. 

“Now that I think of it, the depression 
was really the cause of preparing In Pic- 
tures. In 1930, with many others, I had 
to run for cover. But in order to while 
away the time while I was hiding out 
from the financial bugaboo, I had to hunt 
up some work. The subject I knew best 
was the picture industry. Maybe there 
was also present the thought that it would 
bring in the most publicity. 

“Anyway, I started by shooting about 40 
pictures. When I made the first proofs, I 
discovered that there was no continuity 
at all, so I sat down with paper and pencil 
to map out the new course I was going to 
take. 

“I made about 400 ‘thumbnail sketches’ 
of people and situations, and then got 
ready to shoot my pictures. By the sum- 
mer of 1933 I had 33 pictures made. That 
group of pictures was exhibited in a ‘one- 
man’ show in Paris. The dollar devalua- 
tion and the war scare of 1933 put the bite 
on the success of my show, however, and 
I discovered that the cost of each print 
was 23 dollars, while the returns were nil. 

“Then, through the intervention of some 
of my friends, the publishers saw the pic- 
tures—that was in 1934—and the next 








"Career" is one of the many innuendos in Connell's book 
"In Pictures” that irked Hollywood beyond description. 


thing I knew they were being put into the 
book. That’s all there is to it.” 

“You mentioned something about mak- 
ing thumbnail sketches. Are you an ar- 
tist—or maybe it would be better if you’d 
give out with a verbal autobiography.” 

His remarks were somewhat inter- 
spersed with heckling asides by his friend 
and assistant, Mr. Day, but he “gave out.” 
To wit: 

“Back in the dark ages I was a druggist. 
A licensed pharmacist, no less. I took up 
photography as a hobby. In due course 


“The Critic” is satirical but at the same 
time it is an outstanding photograph. 





of time I acquired, by 
fair means or foul, 
enough of a salon repu- 
tation so that a local 
supply house got the 
idea that I'd draw.a lot 
of amateur trade, and I 
went to work for the 
photo-supply house 
forthwith. 

“By the end of about 6 
years of this, I found 
myself more or less an 
‘answer man’ to both 
amateurs and commer- 
cial men. And so I said 
to myself, ‘If I can do it 
for the boss, I can do it 
for myself!’ January 1, 
1928, found me around 
and about with my 
bunch of sample prints. 
I had the guts to ask 
sky-high prices for my 
work, and a lot of adver- 
tising moguls must have 
thought I was pretty 
good. I’m still in busi- 
ness, anyway. 

“The 10 or 12 years I 
spent in the drug busi- 
ness I consider some- 
what of a ‘strange inter- 
lude’ in my career, be- 
cause previous to that 
time I had started out to 
become a cartoonist, 
working for the Port- 
land, Oregon, Journal. Since that time I 
have had but little art training. That car- 
tooning period was when I was 16. 

“My photographic life has been spent 
entirely in Los Angeles and Hollywood, 
and while at present I am too busy to be 
actively represented in salon work, I have 
exhibited in practically all the world’s 
recognized shows. 

“Five years ago I started the photo- 
graphic department of the Art Center 
School, here in Los Angeles, and have 
watched it grow from that one-man show 
—night classes only—to a point where we 
have a full-time course in photography 
and a faculty of 14 people. Pm proud of 
that record, if I may be permitted to beat 
my chest a little. 

“Since you asked for a ‘verbal autobiog- 
raphy,’ I'm nearing 40 and have a son 
just past 3. I think that just about winds 


up everything.” 


“Wait a minute. How about your 
work? What type of photographic work 
do you like best, and what do you think 
about the present color processes?” 

“Well, I’ve already told you about the 
kind of work I like best. The kind that 
I’m giving you to illustrate your article. 
But as far as other types are concerned, I 
prefer advertising. Advertising problems 
are so varied, and the limitations so strict 
that they make such work really tough. 
I like tough assignments. That’s what 
makes photography fun. I’m not attached 
to any picture syndicate or magazine, al- 
though most of my work, so far, has been 
done for Crowell, and incidental spot 
work for other periodicals.” 

“Do you still make portraits?” he was 
asked 


Both he and Day laughed. “Let me an- 





swer that,” Day said. “No. Id certainly 
hate to sit for a portrait he’d make. He'd 
tear me to pieces and show me up so that 
no one would speak to me after seeing it.” 

“Quiet,” Will told him. “Seriously, I 
don’t do much portrait work. For one 
thing, it isn’t as remunerative as advertis- 
ing, and for another, I have a habit of 

people as they are, and not as 
they would like to be. For that reason 
I’ve had trouble with my subjects, so I 
don’t go after that type of business. Per- 
sonality pictures for magazine illustra- 
tions, that is, pictures of the stars, are 
different. I like that sort of work,” he 
paused and grinned sardonically, “but I 
have to watch myself, or I’m likely to let 
myself go, if you know what I mean. 

“About color photography. I don’t think 
that color photography has a future, I 
think it is the future. At present it is 
gravely handicapped by the fact that only 
men of sound technical and photographic 
training can go into it. Which means that 
we have spent so many years of our lives 
trying not to see color that we have to 
have a whole damned rainbow out in 
front in order to be sure that it is a color 
shot. 

“This obvious lack will be strengthened 
in two ways: the separation process will 
probably have to move into a 4-, or possi- 
bly 5-separation principle. Such nega- 
tives would remove some of the garish- 
ness technically. The second probable 
improvement is that men who are thor- 
oughly trained in the other graphic arts 
will move into the color photography field 
—at least as directors of what is to be 
shot. I think that any photographer who 
intends to enter the color field would do 
well to take a course in painting. I took 

_one 3 years ago, and have been studying 
on my own ever since. Not only is it a 
swell hobby, but it is invaluable in pho- 
tography.” 

Connell’s studio equipment is simple, 
and yet very effective. He uses a stand 
camera, with his own inventive adjuncts, 
equipped with various types of lenses. He 
prefers the 4x5 negative size to any other, 
and all of his negatives for different cam- 
eras are that size. He prefers his Soho 
Reflex to any of his equipment, and for 
the Soho he has two Steinheil Cassar len- 
ses, a 64%”, and an 81%” focal length. For 
salon work, particularly landscapes and 
architectural work, he prefers his Zeiss 
lenses for the Soho. Most of his commer- 
‘cial work is accomplished with a set of 
Plasmat lenses. All color work is obtained 
with a 10%” Steinheil Cassar. 

An interesting phase of his technique is 
the fact that for the most part he exposes 
for highlights, leaving the shadows take 
care of themselves. Then, using a strong 
acetone solution, which is supposed to 
work in 8 minutes, he develops for nearly 
an hour. His method is especially effec- 
tive in bringing out crisp, clean, whites, 
and very definite blacks. 

Retouching is an anathema to him. He 
is vehement about retouching in any form 

- unless absolutely necessary. “Why should 
a man spend 40 years getting a face with 
character,” he asks, “only to have me 
come along with an etching knife and a 
pencil and take it out?” 

It is impossible to explain, in so many 

(Continued on page 68) 














Night shots such as this one of coon hunters are easy to make. 





Camp life is full of pictures for the nature loving photographer. 





HUNT AND FISH WITH YOUR CAMERA 


a fisherman, the chances 

are that you own a cam- 
era. Most sportsmen do. 
Those who don’t are likely 
to in the near future. There is something 
about the ownership of guns and rods 
which inspires a desire to own a camera 
as well. 

Yet, by some strange paradox, and for 
reasons I do not understand, an astonish- 
ing number of sportsmen fail to carry 
cameras on their trips. 

You meet ’em at times when they’d 
trade a right hand for a picture. They’ve 
just landed a big fish, dropped a seven 
point buck, or their partner has just 
ripped his pants on the top strand of 
barbed-wire, or fallen into a deep hole 
over his wader tops. There they are, with 
the chance at hand for just the picture 
they’ve wanted all these years to make. 
But they left the camera at home, or in 
the car, or lying on the bunk back in the 
cabin. 

So take your camera with you if you 
have one. Unless you carry it there’s no 
use in possessing it. And take it all the 
way, into the woods, on canoe trips, wher- 
ever outdoor sports may lure you. Good 
hunting and fishing pictures don’t happen 
in your back yard or beside your office 
chair. 

Of course, if you take it along you must 
exercise due caution to see that it doesn’t 
get ducked in the river or dangled over 
the campfire. It may require a little extra 
care, but the pictures you get will be 
worth it. 

A sportsman’s camera which is to be 
taken into the woods should be chosen 
with that in mind. It should be neither 
bulky nor heavy. It should be small 
enough to be carried in a pocket, case and 
all, and light enough so that its weight on 
shoulder or at belt will not be felt, even 
at the end of a long, hard day. 

And it certainly should be of a type 
which can be operated simply and quickly 
when the time comes. Good fishing pic- 
tures won’t wait to be posed, as a gen- 
eral rule. The camera which has too 
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by BEN EAST 


Photographs by the Author. 


hy can awaken such happy memories in the hunter 
erman as pictures taken in camp. The author tells 
you how to utilize precious picture-taking opportunities. 





This picture of camouflaged hunters re- 
calls happy hours to members of the party. 


A simple flash shot of fishing at night 
gives a good picture, full of human interest. 



































































































































many gadgets, or which is 
too difficult to get out of the 
case, or too hard to focus is 
not suited to this job. It will 
cause either missed chances 
or failures most of the time. 

Personally, I don’t do quite as I preach. 
My favorite for hunting, fishing, and gen- 
eral outdoor work is a 3% x 4% Graflex. 
I’ve become used to it and can handle it 
pretty rapidly. 

You will have to pick your own camera 
to suit your desires, ability, and pocket- 
book. I’m inclined to believe that one of 
today’s miniatures will do the job just 
about as well as any camera you might 
choose. But pick one which isn’t too 
tricky to operate. 

Before you leave home, make up your 
mind as to the kind of pictures you want 
to get. The trend today is to action shots 
and away from all posed subjects. For 
the sportsman’s own personal scrapbook, 
however, I’m not sure I agree with the 
trend in every case. 

Artistically, for example, a shot of your 
partner throwing a fly, with pine trees on 
the shore and beautiful backlighting, may 
be all right. But it may be a far less in- 
teresting record of your trip than a pic- 
ture of that same partner, obviously posed 
beside an old log on the bank, with the 
big trout he caught after two days’ hard 
fishing. 

But every picture should tell a story, 
whether posed or unposed. 

Don’t attempt trick shots, such as hold- 
ing a fish out at arm’s length in front of 
you so the camera will make it look big- 
ger. Keep your entire subject in propor- 
tion, sharply in focus and thrown against 
a pleasing or artistic background wher- 
ever possible. On a trout stream, in pho- 
tographing an angler with a good catch, 
try to show a bend in the stream, a clump 
of birches, or some other object from the 
long list which makes up the picturesque 
setting of trout fishing. 

In taking such a picture, get as rea- 
sonably close as your camera’s field of 
view and focusing adjustment will allow. 
(Continued on page 94) 


Using the setup shown at the top of the next 
page, Lynwood Chace photographed the death 
struggle of a giant water bug and a tree frog. 


A black cloth hung behind the aquarium served 
as an effective background against which is 
portrayed this grim Hasta of life and death. 


by LYNWOOD M. CHACE 


Nature Photographer, New Bedford, Mass. 


Photographing tiny aquatic creatures 
is an adventure far removed from 
one's usual camera activities. But 
it is not difficult, and the bizarre 
effects achieved more than com- 


pensate for the effort you invest. 


The “eg for survival among the teeming life in 


ponds and streams knows no laws. Here is a case of 
cannibalism as one dragonfly nymph attacks another. 
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one thing, but photographing strange 

tiny creatures that live deep in ponds 
and mires, unobserved by man, is another. 
Much hard work was involved and many 
failures resulted before successful pic- 
tures were obtained of the strange life of 
these water creatures that live in a remote 
little world of their own where the hu- 
man eye rarely penetrates and where the 
cruel law of life is “kill or be killed.” 

My first step in going about this task 
was to prepare an aquarium with water, 
water growth, and sand, so that all would 
be in readiness when I had secured my 
specimens. 

Next I improvised a seine, or net. I 
selected a young sapling with a crotch 
branch. To the crotch of the stick I 
bound fine wire screening. It is impor- 
tant to use fine screening, as some species 
of the most unusual pond life are very 
tiny. Should coarser mesh screening be 
used it is quite probable that some of the 
specimens would escape. Thus, when fin- 
ished, I had a triangular shaped net on 
the end of a long pole. A pail half filled 


Pere ting, but pho human interest is 


This might almost be a scene taken from the prehistoric past. Actually, a 
Walking-stick insect has captured a Backswimmer as a tasty luncheon. 


with water in which to put the pond life 
specimens completed the outfit. 

Then I went out into the country and 
located ponds and streams which might 
contain some interesting specimens. 
Equipped with rubber boots I waded into 
one of the ponds selected, jabbed the net 
down into the muddy bottom of the pond 
and brought it up dripping with water 
pond growth. It was now necessary to 
examine each seineful carefully, as some 
of the specimens might be the same color 
as the dregs brought up from the pond 
bottom. The specimens were taken from 
the seine and put into the water pail. 
This seining was continued until I was 
satisfied with the collection. Often one 
pond will contain different pond life than 
another. Thus it is interesting to seine 
more than one pond to find out what it 
will yield. 

And now that a good variety of speci- 
mens were in the pail came the most in- 
teresting part of my work. I took the col- 
lection home and put it into the already 
prepared aquarium. 

At once I began preparations to pho- 
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tograph the activities of these strange lit- 
tle creatures. I ran into my first trouble 
in trying to photograph the occurrences 
that were taking place in the large aqua- 
rium. By the time I could get my camera 
in focus on the subject, the happening 
was all over. 

I came to the conclusion that I would 
get nowhere this way, as I was doing 
little more than moving cameras and 
lights around, accomplishing nothing. 
Then an idea came to me—if I put some 
of the creatures that seemed the most in- 
teresting into a smaller aquarium I 
would have them more under control. 

So I immediately set about preparing 
a new aquarium. I made it a little larger 
than the size picture I was taking. The 
camera I was using was a 34%x4% re- 
volving back Auto Graflex with f 4.5 lens 
in double extension while the aquarium 
was 4x5’inches. Then I cut a glass which 
would fit inside of the aquarium and 
placed it 1% inches from the front glass 
through which I would do my shooting, 
partitioning the aquarium into two sec- 

(Continued on page 88) 


The completion of the life cycle. The back of the dragonfly 
as split open and the dragonfly is emerging. 
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KITE PHOTOGRAPHY- 


HOBBY 


by A. F. MOOTY 


Amateur Photographer, Winter Haven, Fia. 


Here is a thrilling new application of photography 
which will permit you to get excellent aerial shots 
without actually leaving the ground yourself. 


ITE photography—aerial photog- 
raphy utilizing kites—is an excit- 
ing new hobby, one that is apt and 

worth to win a great number of follow- 
ers. 

Few amateurs get a chance to try their 
skill at aerial photography, and even if 
they take a few pictures from the air, 
rarely do they find a plane that is willing 
to cruise above their homes or any other 
particular place they wish to photograph. 

Here is the spot where kite photog- 
raphy enters. By building a kite and 
equipping it with a camera, you can make 
aerial photographs wherever it is possible 
to fly a kite. The method is simple and 
the results are frequently astounding. 

PopuLtaR PuHotocraPHy has asked me to 
bring its readers an account of my hobby. 
I am determined to go out and get some 
really good pictures for use with the 
article. 

My kite is stored away in the attic. 
There I find it as it was placed, except 
it is quite bare of paper. The frame still 
stands. There are two sticks 4 feet in 
length, and one 3 feet long; all are a 
quarter of an inch in width and thick- 
ness. Forming a bottom-heavy X of the 
long sticks, and placing an inch long 
quarter inch strip between them, I bind 
them together with fresh string at the 
cross, about two-thirds of the way up. 
Now the 3-foot stick comes into place in 
a horizontal position, at the junction 
made by the other two sticks. The hori- 
zontal member of the frame is placed 
beneath the upper sticks of the X. Bind- 
ing of the horizontal spar now takes 
place. 

After running a string around the ends 
of all the sticks, I apply the paper cover- 
ing. I use tissue paper in covering the 
kite frame because it is very light yet of 
sufficient strength if the kite is not han- 
dled too roughly. 
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Diagram showing method of a auto- 
matic release of the shutter in the air. 


A 25-foot tail made of strips of cloth 
knotted together, hanging from the “legs” 
of the kite, serves to steady the flight 
sufficiently for photographic purposes. 

A bridle is all that is needed for com- 
pletion of the kite proper. Four strings 
leading from the flying string are fas- 
tened one each to both “legs” and both 
“arms” of the frame halfway. between the 
bindings and the stick ends. The lead 
strings are 3 feet long. They should best 
be fitted so that the flying string comes 
away from the kite at a 90 degree angle. 

A satisfactory attachment for securing 
camera to kite is formed from heavy wire. 
With a pair of pliers, the. wire is bent 
into a holder which clamps the camera 
securely. Mounted in front of the kite, 
and connected to the frame several inches 
below the cross, the holder attachment 
passes through the paper covering from 
front to back. 

A kite of these dimensions is designed 
for use with a small, light camera, weigh- 
ing but a few ounces. The Norton or 
Univex is of that type. The kite is of 
ample size to insure good flying in a 
minimum of wind. 

Most unique of arrangements in the 
entire setup is the automatic device used 
for tripping the shutter. Of very simple 
construction, it is composed of a bent 
wire frame, a rubber band, a length of 
slow burning fuse, and a piece of string. 
This is a radical departure from the 
alarm clock-release idea which has been 
sworn by (and at). 

Simply described, the mechanism 
works like this: The taut rubber band 
“wants” to pull the shutter release, but 
the piece of string is holding back the 
release. Along comes the slow fuse and 
burns in two the restraining string. The 
rubber band trips the shutter. Clipped 
to the camera, the wire frame is the sup- 
port for the rubber band, string, and fuse 
combination. 

Mechanism set, a few hundred yards 
of string should be laid out. An assistant 
lights the fuse and the operator pulls his 
machine into the air. 

After a few minutes have passed (the 
time depending on the length of the fuse) 
the exposure is made. 

On the first trial the camera can be 
inclined at a 45 degree angle from the 
kite for an effective experimental shot. 
Experience will show the operator where 
to point his camera to get pictures in 
which the kite’s tail and flying string 

(Continued on page 86) 





























































Above: The Author 
with one of his highly 
effective camera- 
kites, ready for action. 


Above: Closeup of camera mounted on kite, 
and of fuse attached to shutter release. 


A photograph of the author taken with the 
camera kite from an altitude of 60 feet. 
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The camera can be adjusted at any angle to 
the kite. You may thus control your shots. 






With a stiff wind you can secure pictures 
from altitudes of two or three hundred feet. 
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Fig. |. This simple —_ equipment is 


sufficient for making good home portraits. 


HE path of the amateur photogra- 

pher is much smoother today than 

it was a few decades ago. In the 
old days he was restricted by the limita- 
tions of slow color-blind emulsions and 
slow lenses, The modern panchromatic 
emulsions, photoflood bulbs, fast lenses, 
photoelectric exposure meters, and sim- 
plified processing procedure; all things to 
simplify photography and encourage the 
amateur were non-existent. Only the well 
trained professional photographer was 
capable of making creditable portraits. 

Consequently, the amateur did all his 
picture taking outdoors, when weather 
conditions permitted. Indoor portraits, or 
for that matter portraiture of any kind, 
were beyond his reach or understanding. 
Today with all the available equipment 
and materials procurable to make things 
easy for him, the amateur photographer 
should not hesitate to try his hand at por- 
traiture, be it indoors, outdoors, in nat- 
ural or in artificial light. Yes, even with 
the modest box camera good portraits 
can be made! 

Many amateurs imagine a fully 
equipped portrait studio is essential. But 
neither that nor the lack of professional 
training should deter the ambitious be- 
ginner from making creditable portraits. 


Fig. 4. The diagram below illustrates 
how window light and a cloth reflector 
should be used. Avoid direct sunlight. 





PORTRAITURE 


by MORRIS GERMAIN, A.R.P.5S. 
Photographs by the Author 


Costly equipment and a complete studio are 
not essential to the making of good portraits. 
The amateur can accomplish much in his own 
home by merely following a few simple rules. 


It may be true that in the beginning the 
amateur’s work may not measure up to 
the classic and artistic compositional 
merit of the professional’s. But if he 
studies and applies himself in the inter- 
esting art of making portraits, it won’t be 
very long before his work is comparable 
to that of experienced workers. 

In this article I will endeavor to sim- 
plify the rules of portraiture for the be- 
ginner. I will assume that the reader 
knows how to “snap pictures” and get 
them sharp, knows what developer and 
hypo means; knows how to develop his 
own negatives and make prints and en- 
largements; knows what the rinse and 
wash baths are. 

At this point don’t immediately plan to 
acquire new equipment that you won't 
know how to use. You can do that later 
and you will, when your experience sur- 
passes whatever unpretentious equip- 
ment you possess. In the meantime start 
with what you have and add minor es- 
sentials such as a reflector, lighting units, 
etc., as you need them. 

Our first experiment will be an indoor 
portrait made by window light. In addi- 
tion to your camera you will need a cloth 
reflector which can be made from bed 
sheeting or white muslin. It should be 
about 3x5 feet in size, and hung by some 
light wooden support that can be made 
for a few cents (Fig. 2). An inexpensive 
reflector can be purchased at your photo 
supply house. The cloth is suspended 
from a cross member on a light metal 


Fig. 5. The use of diffused artificial 
light combined with window light renders 
better quality and plasticity ies Fig. 4. 


stand. In Fig. 1, this so-called home por- 
trait reflector is illustrated. 

Now we will proceed with our first 
portrait made by window light, and with 
a cloth reflector. Seat the subject com- 
fortably 3 feet from the window. Place 
the cloth reflector on the shadow side. 
Learn the value of this accessory! With- 
out its influence the shadows will be 
black and under-illuminated, resulting in 
too contrasty lighting. Move the reflector 
to and away from the subject (see A, B, 
C, D, in Fig. 4) and note the light changes 
on the shadow side. 

Make an experimental exposure with 
each change of the cloth reflector. Keep 
a written record of these changes and 
study them in subsequent test prints. 
Don’t rush these first experiments; pro- 


Fig. 2 and Fig. 3. The cloth reflector 
(left) and the diffusion screen (right) 
can be made inexpensively by anyone. 


3X5FT.CLOTH f° 
REFLECTOR 





Fig. 6. When daylight is not available, 
diffused artificial light used with the 
cloth reflector can be most effective. 
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FOR THE BEGINAER 





Fig. 7. The photograph at the right was 
made with only window light. The diagram 
above illustrates the manner in which it 
was executed. Lacking window light, re- 
flectors (as indicated in the diagram) 
would supply the necessary illumination. 


ceed slowly, analytically, and study the 
light changes. This study will give you 
a good understanding of basic light con- 
trol. The protracted practice may tax 
the patience of the sitter. Promise the 
subject a set of proofs and a nicely 
mounted 8x10 enlargement from the best 
negative. This will help a lot to keep him 
interested and besides it will be your first 
gesture in the professional photographer’s 
manner of selling photographs by sub- 
mitting proofs. 

Our next portrait will be a combination 
of daylight and artificial light. In prep- 
aration for this you will need a “sauce- 
pan” reflector using a photoflood bulb. 
A diffuser should be attached to the front 
of the reflector to soften the light (Fig. 
3). This “saucepan” reflector is set on a 
light metal stand as shown in Fig. 1, and 
can be purchased at the photo supply 
house. There are many brands to select 
from at nominal cost. 

In Fig. 5, you will notice that the set- 


Fig. 8. The subject in this photograph 
is placed too low in the picture and the 
body is slumped in a very poor posture. 





up is the same as in Fig. 4, except that 
we have replaced the cloth reflector with 
the photoflood unit. 

Make the same progressive experiments 
with this lighting unit as you did with 
the cloth reflector—move it to and away 
from the subject, studying the light 
changes. Make a liberal number of expo- 
sures of these light changes for future 
reference. This mixed artificial and nat- 
ural light gives better quality and plas- 
ticity than the cloth reflector arrange- 
ment. 

Late in the afternoon or on a cloudy 
day the window can be utilized as illu- 
mination for the shadow side. By plac- 
ing the photoflood unit up close to the 
sitter it will function as the main source 


Fig. 9. This is better than Fig. 8, but 
the subject is too small for a head-and- 
shoulder portrait. Background is poor. 


of light in conjunction with the daylight 
for shadow illumination, thereby revers- 
ing the lighting effect without disturbing 
the position of the sitter. This predomi- 
nant artificial light, and subordinate day- 
light combination gives a higher light 
volume than the cloth reflector and day- 
light arrangement, permitting shorter ex- 
posures. 

With what you have learned about por- 
trait lighting up to this point, your expe- 
rience will qualify you to handle the next 
problem, as described in Fig. 6, in a mas- 
terful way. You know how the cloth re- 
flector and photoflood unit function indi- 
vidually. Now try them in combination. 
You will notice that the setup in Fig. 6 
is the same as in Fig. 4, except that in 


Fig. 10. In this portrait the subject is 
well posed, the background has been sub- 
ordinated, and the lighting improved. 
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Fig. 11. This outdoor photograph is not 
a portrait but only a snapshot. Compare it 
with the outdoor portrait below (Fig. 12). 


place of the window you use the photo- 
flood unit. This combination is resorted 
to when daylight is not available. Make 
the same numerous experimental changes 
as in the previous setups. Make a liberal 
number of exposures for record and 
study. 

I do not intend to become too far in- 
volved in the complexities of portrait 
composition. However; I -will endeavor 
to make clear a few basic rules that can 
be assimilated and successfully applied 
by the beginner. Those who wish ad- 
vanced reading matter on composition I 
would refer to the works of Dr. Max 
Thorek, F.R.P.S., F.R.S.A. and Nicholas 
Haz, F.R.P.S. We will now consider 
proper and improper composition from a 
beginner’s standpoint. 

Figures 8, 9, and 10 are three progres- 
sive steps leading up to the proper man- 
ner of composing a head-and-shoulder 
portrait. Fig. 8 represents a very poor 
arrangement. The subject is placed too 
low in the picture and there is too much 
space between the top of the head and 
the top of the picture. The body is 
slumped in a very poor posture. The 
only pleasing thing about this picture is 
the good looking model. 


Fig. 12. This photograph can be truly 
termed an outdoor portrait. Arrangement, 
background, and lighting are well planned. 











] 








The picture shown in Fig. 9 is some- 
what better, but still poor in composi- 
tional merit. The figure is too small for 
a head-and-shoulder portrait and too 
large for a three quarter length figure. 
The hands and arms are placed too far 
in the foreground and the chopped off 
fingers are an unforgivable error. The 
“sit up straight” pose is too static. The 
figure is too close to the background 
which results in confusion and makes it 
difficult to separate mentally the figure 
from the background. The pattern in the 
tapestry background is over-illuminated 
and distracting. 

In Fig. 10 we have no distracting detail 
as in 8 and 9. The subject was posed so 
that all other detail is subordinate to it 
—as it should be. The same tapestry was 
used for a background. A space of 4 feet 
was maintained between the model and 
the background, which explains the out 
of focus and solid effect of the back- 
ground. The lighting was applied locally 
to the figure with a successful effort to 
keep it off of the background which fur- 
ther explains its dark tone. The three 
quarter body posture, the head turned at 
an attractive angle, and the pleasant ex- 
pression contribute much to the verve 
and animation of the composition. Add 
to this the charm of the model and you 
have pleasing, rhythmic harmony. 

Quite often in portraits of children a 
homey atmosphere is desired. The com- 
position and arrangement of such pic- 
tures should depict the normal activities 
of juveniles. The formal type of pose as 
for adults is not quite the thing. Fig. 7 
shows a composition of three kiddies 
in the natural surroundings of their home, 
where an enclosed sun porch was used 
for the setting. The accompanying dia- 
gram explains the simple lighting ar- 
rangement. The amateur should not fear 
to try his hand at something similar. 

At times the amateur’s portrait activi- 
ties will bring him outdoors. Fig. 11 
shows a casual shot made outdoors. 
Even by a long stretch of the imagination, 
this type of photograph can hardly be 
called a portrait! It is just another snap- 
shot that lacks the elemental require- 
ments of a portrait. This picture would 
have had more compositional merit if a 
horse or a billy-goat had his head pro- 
truding from the barn door, instead of 
the figure in the foreground. 

- Fig. 12 shows an outdoor portrait that 
has professional merit. The arrangement 
was carefully planned in advance. A tall 
hedge served as background. The child 
was placed on a wicker table, and the 


mother cooperated by calming the baby. . 


A promise of ice cream worked like 
magic in eliciting a smile from the baby. 
This was the psychological moment to 
make the shot. In situations like this 
you have to get your picture fast or you 
might miss your only opportunity. 

Up to now you have spent very little 
money for equipment and gained much 
in experience. All of the above men- 
tioned experiments in portraiture can be 
successfully carried out with any mod- 
est camera. When making portraits be- 
comes a habit, when you consistently do 
creditable work, and not just turn out a 
lucky one once in a while, you are en- 


titled to equipment that the advanced 
worker should have. 

A 3%x4% or 4x5 camera with ground- 
glass for focusing and composing the 
picture is now in order. Too, you may 
consider a 5x7 view camera with a sturdy, 

tripod to sustain the cam- 
era without vibration. This view camera 
is used by the majority of professional 
portraitists. Whatever camera you select 
should have a long focal length lens for 
proper perspective. A lens of not less 
than f 4.5 speed, a suitable shutter per- 
mitting instantaneous and time exposures, 
and a cable release are essential. 
film holders and cut film, or film pack 
with an adapter. Roll film cameras are 
not suitable for the advanced worker. 

The highly red-sensitive panchromatic 
emulsions are best for all types of por- 
traiture. They render facial color values 
in a very pleasing manner, and reduce 
the necessity for negative retouching to a 

When the advanced portraitist has mas- 
tered his lighting and posing technique 
he is justified in purchasing more expen- 
sive lighting equipment. It is nothing 
unusual to resort to 2500 or 3500 watts of 
light with several focusing spotlights 
added for fancy lighting effects. 

Exposures indoors with a single-lens 
box camera will be about 3 or 4 seconds. 
With an f 8 double R.R. lens the expo- 
sures will be about 1% to 2 seconds. 
With a camera equipped with an f 45 
lens the exposures will be reduced to 
anywhere from 1/25 to % second. These 
exposures given are only approximations. 
All factors must be taken into considera- 
tion to calculate the proper exposure. 
Film speed, lens speed, light intensity, 
distance of subject from the camera, dis- 
tance between the light and subject, the 
color of the walls and ceiling, and the size 
of the room have their influence on ex- 
posure. Don’t let all this technical data 
perplex you. You can master the expo- 
sure problem readily if you purchase an 
exposure meter and learn to use it, which 
is not difficult. There are many kinds of 
meters available. The photoelectric type 
ranks first in popularity. Most all types 
of meters are suitable for indoor as well 
as outdoor use. 

Finally, always remember that for best 
results you should process your own neg- 
atives and make your own prints. In 
the last decade there has been much im- 


from your supply house for little ‘money 
generous quantities of compounded chem- 
icals fit for not only amateur but also 
professional use. Some amateurs insist on 
making their own solutions. Providing 
you have time to devote to it and don’t 
mind accumulating extra bottles, scales, 
graduates and the other things necessary 
you, too, can mix your own. Follow the 
manufacturers’ formula first; later you 
can make changes to suit your needs. 
Try your hand at the fascinating art of 
portrait photography. If you follow the 
few simple rules for lighting 


you will make quick strides and ive 
genuine pleasure from this type of ph 
tographic work.—fm 
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F YOU HAVE the idea that it is neces- 
sary to owt elaborate motion picture 
equipment and numerous accessories 

in order to secure topnotch amateur films, 
you are gravely mistaken. 

Some of the cleverest substandard 
movies are produced with the simplest 
equipment. As a matter of fact, there is 
hardly a gadget on the market that can’t 
be improved upon in the workshop, and 
many tricks can be produced without 
need for mechanical contrivances. 

For instance, instead of using a regular 
cell-type filter, mount a circle of colored 
gelatin before the lens, or employ amber 
colored motorist’s goggles to emphasize 
clouds when filters are forgotten. 

Everyone admires the steadiness of 
tripod-made pictures. Yet, lacking a tri- 
pod, you can always find a firm support 
by resting the camera on a fence post, 
tree trunk, boulder, window sill, or even 
the corner of a building. 

Avoid taking movies with a hand-held 
camera where “body weave” is apparent. 
When tree trunks and cornerstones aren’t 
handy, make a human tripod by mount- 
ing the camera on the shoulder of your 
partner standing rigid, or plop him down 
on all fours on location for a convenient 
support. 

A suitcase carryall is ideal for assem- 
bling all movie equipment under one 
roof, but a discarded fabricoid luggage 
container can easily be revamped to hold 
camera, notebooks, film, filters, and even 
reflectors. Such reflectors are made by 
white-enameling a rectangle or two of 
composition board, the duller finish offer- 
ing softer effects. In a pinch, a dish pan 
or aluminum pie plate is also good. A 
small hand mirror in the kit will help to 
bend light rays into dark corners for 
making closeups. Without diffusion len- 
ses, striking movies still can be obtained 
by shooting through mosquito netting, a 
double layer for greater softness. 

To keep stray light from hitting the 
camera lens, cut a sunshade from a cross- 
section of cardboard tubing, black-coated 
dull, and slip over the lens mount. 

Some camera slings on the market are 
worthy of investment, but any movie- 
maker with limited resources can devise 
a temporary sling for holding the camera 
to prevent accidental dropping by tying 





MOVIE TRICKS 
FOR EVERYONE 


by ORMAL I. SPRUNGMAN 


Amateur Photographer, Minneapolis, Minn. 


If you are a movie amateur of limited means, remember 
that a little ingenuity, more than costly gadgets, can 
go a long way to make your films more presentable. 


a boot thong or leather leash around the 
camera handle and looping the opposite 
end over the wrist. 

Telephoto lenses are handy accessories 
for the serious worker, but unless you 
film in a wild life area where the animals 
are too timid or too ferocious, you can 
secure suitable results with the one-inch 
lens by waiting patiently, with or with- 
out benefit of a “blind.” Some movie- 
makers find coaxing wild life up within 
camera range for candid filming even 
more fascinating than using a telephoto. 

Much fun is found indoors where arti- 
ficial lights may be moved about to fit 

(Continued on page 90) 





Your movie serves as a 


projector 
spotlight for titling and for closeup shots. 





To eliminate “body-weave" while filming, 
steady the camera against a small tree. 


Amber sunglasses heid over the lens are 


A rawhide thon looped to camera and to 
an excellent substitute for a regular filter. 


hand prevents dropping of your equipment. 
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Absation-Jone FOR 
PICTORIAL 
EFFECT 


BY WILLIAM MORTENSEN 


Concluding the series of articles on his famed Abrasion- 
Tone process, William Mortensen shows you how to improve 
the quality of your prints—whether portrait or land- 
scape—to the point of absolute pictorial perfection. 


HE two preceding articles of this 

series have given you the basic 

technique of the Abrasion-Tone 
process in portraiture. Now we will con- 
sider some applications of the process to 
various pictorial problems. Two specific 
problems we will consider are: 1. A land- 
scape subject. 2. A pictorial head, involv- 
ing use of costume, makeup; and an 
added background. 

But, before we go on with these more 
advanced phases of the process, let me re- 
mind you again of the intent of the proc- 
ess and of its limitations. Correct use of 
the process will enable you to do things 
that are impossible by any other photo- 
graphic means, and failure to respect its 
limitations will surely land you in trouble. 

Purposes of the Process. Let us, then, 
review the basic purposes of the Abra- 
sion-Tone process. The process seeks, 
fundamentally, to do three things: 

1. To obtain pure white in the extreme 
highlights of the print (and nowhere 
else). This is something practically im- 
possible to obtain by purely photographic 
methods. 

2. To secure an additional range of half- 
tones in the light-area. This enables you 
to give increased pictorial value to that 
part of the picture which is of most inter- 
est psychologically. You look first, and 


Fig. |. Lack of contrast, and undesirable black and white 
spots on the water and foliage characterize this print. 
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with most pleasure, at the lighter areas of 
the picture; hence there should be the 
fullest possible rendering of half-tones 
within these areas. 

3. To eliminate or modify undesirable 
pictorial elements. The process makes 
possible certain eliminations that cannot 
be accomplished by any other method. 

Elimination and Modification by Abra- 
sion-Tone. In the course of the last two 
articles I have indicated, in connection 





with a specific portrait problem, some 
typical eliminations and modifications. 
Let us summarize these, particularly as 
they apply to portraiture: 

Flaws that may be eliminated by Abra- 
tion-Tone: 

1. Freckles and skin abrasions. 

2. Stray hairs. (This is a fault impos- 
sible to correct by ordinary retouching 
methods.) 

3. Extra highlights in the eyes, the re- 


Fig. 2. The finished print entitled "Conference," freed from 
defects in Fig. !, shows sparkle and improved composition. 








Fig. 3. The main faults of this print are: Poor background, 


Fig. 4. The finished print shows cloud background and 
eyes in shadow, lack of contrast, limited tone values. 


added highlights on forehead, nose, lips, and collar. 


sult of a multiple light source. 

4. Crows’-feet and other faint lines on 
face. 

5. Small spots, caused by pinholes in 
the negative or flaws in the emulsion of 
the printing paper. 

6. Marks resulting from scratches in the 
negative. 

7. Overlapping lines of texture. (When 
a texture screen is used.) 

Pictorial modifications possible by use 
of Abrasion-Tone: 

. Lightening of shadows. 
. Intensification of highlights. 
. Improving of gradation in light- 


. Darkening of orbits of eyes. 

. Darkening of ears. 

. Darkening or lightening of lips. 

. Lightening of eyeballs. 

. Narrowing the width of nose. 

. Softening of wrinkles and facial de- 
pressions. 

10. Filling in of “traps.” 

11. Reduction of too light elements in 
dress or background. 

Limitations of Process. We have just 
outlined the probable applications of 
Abrasion-Tone to portraiture. The proc- 
ess, however, has very definite limitations. 
There are certain things that you should 
not try to do with the process. If you try 
them, you will get into trouble. And 
when you do—don’t blame the process. 

Here are some of the things that you 
should never try to accomplish by the use 
of Abrasion-Tone: 

1. Never try to eliminate large areas of 
gray or black. 


2. Don’t change structure of lips or 
otherwise alter basic structure of image. 

3. Don’t alter angle of eyebrows or eyes. 

4. Don’t use the Powder Tone as a local 
coloring agent. 

5. Don’t sharpen the contour or edges 
of the image all the way eround. 

6. Don’t try to use the process to cor- 
rect major errors in posing the model. 

7. Don’t try to use the process to cor- 
rect technical errors in making the print. 

8. Don’t carry the process too far. If 
you keep on fussing and refining, you will 


Fig. 5. A portrait improved by Abrasion-Tone. 


refine all spontaneity, humanity, and pho- 
tographic quality out of your picture. 

In order to get the best results from 
Abrasion-Tone, you must know when to 
stop. Those who are just beginning to get 
the hang of the various procedures in the 
process are very apt to let their enthu- 
siasm carry them on beyond the moment 
in which the picture is properly finished. 

Fig. 6 is an example of what happens 
when you let your enthusiasm run away 
with you and neglect to stop when you 

(Continued on page 70) 


Fig. 6. Abrasion-Tone is overdone here. 
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UNUSUAL EXPOSURES 


by MARSHALL PERHAM 


A commercial photographer reveals a few of the “tricks of 
the trade" with which you can take “impossible” pictures. 


HE photoflash lamp and its syn- 

chronized firing mechanism seem 

to contain a potential revolutién 
beyond the realization of many of us. 
Newspaper photographers, I believe, were 
the first to employ the flash in daylight 
for killing down ugly shadows. The con- 
trast developer used for press work in- 
tensified the shadows to such an extent 
that frequently a published face looked 
like a caricature. But by throwing a flash 
on the face and holding the exposure to 
the duration of the light or less, the shad- 
ows were made to disappear. 

The principal use of this technique, I 
think, will be to improve effects, not by 
killing shadows, but by enhancing their 
detail. Quite by accident, I discovered 
how this could be done. I was photo- 
graphing a piece of machinery which was 
half in and half out of the shade. Conse- 
quently, I went for a flash bulb. My in- 
tent was to give an exposure of 1/50 at 
f 16, but through an error, I gave it 1/25 
second instead. 

The result was that the shadows ap- 
peared to some extent since the shutter 
was open during the duration of the flash, 
and an equal length of time without the 
flash, Consequently, there was a period 
when more light came from the highlights 
than from the shadows. These shadows 
were the softest and richest in detail of 
any I ever saw. 

Suppose, for instance, an architect 
wanted a picture of a very fine entrance 
he had designed. It might be white, or 
nearly so, with trees casting strong pat- 
terns across it. These patterns might be 
attractive if not too severe. A shadow de- 
tail developer and a soft negative would 
help, but the highlights would tend to 
flatten. The problem here would be one 
of getting both shadow detail and spar- 
kling highlights. 

According to my previous experience, 
a flash bulb and 1/25 exposure will get 
just that effect. On firing the bulb, the 
shadows would be instantly killed for 
1/50 second and the scene would be. 
lighted flat. Then the bulb would fade, 
and in the remaining 1/50 second the 
shadows would fail to expose as much as 
the highlights. As a result, the shadows 
would be there in the pattern, but detail 
in them would be fully apparent. 

In using this flash technique in broad 
daylight, I find it best to cut my exposure 
one half. That is, 1/50 second at f 16 be- 
comes either 1/75 at f 16 or 1/50 at f 19. 

The. same method may be adapted to 
give additional highlights as well as to 
kill or soften shadows. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, you are photographing a fountain 
that is always in the shade. All tones 
around it are neutral. Here is something 
shaded and restful in reality that will 
only look cold and forbidding in the print 


if nothing is done. By putting a flash 
bulb in a reflector and running an ex- 
tension from your synchronizer, you may 
throw a highlight on it from an odd angle, 
illuminating a part and yet maintaining 
the whole quiet effect of many shadows. 
Or you may throw the light through 
foliage and obtain a fine shadow pattern. 
For a brilliant highlight, keep your ex- 
posure around 1/50 second or less. For a 
softer one, give more than 1/50. You see, 
potentialities here are inexhaustible, 
bounded only by the originality and 
imagination of the photographer. 

At the same time, beware of excessive 
use of the flash, particularly when shoot- 
ing at something that may bounce back 
a hot spot. Anything round, such as the 
rung of a chair, will always give the type 
of a highlight you don’t want, no matter 
what angle you shoot from. Remember 
always, the angle of incidence equals the 
angle of reflection. Therefore, when 
shooting from an extended reflector, be 
sure you don’t set your lens at a thirty 
degree angle to some vertical surface, 
and then hit it at a thirty degree angle 
from the opposite direction with a flash. 
You'll bounce the light into your lens 
as sure as you're born. Beware too, of 
hitting flat surfaces at right angles. 

The general rule, then, for use of this 
daytime synchro-flash technique follows: 
(a) to kill down shadows, give an ex- 
posure of 1/50 second or less with a flash 
lamp; (b) to improve shadow detail, but 
not kill shadows entirely, give more than 
1/50; (c) for brilliant highlights from 
extension reflectors, 1/50 or less; (d) for 
softer highlights, more than 1/50. 

There is another unusual exposure 
technique that I feel has been neglected 
by those who wish to give their work that 
additional flare which distinguishes artis- 
try from mediocrity. This is the tech- 
nique which blots out unwanted features 
without retouching. You probably know 
the old one for exposing the interior of 
a room, and at the same time getting the 
view outside correctly exposed, but we'll 
state it again just for a point of depar- 
ture and to refresh your memory. 

















Shades are drawn over the window. 
The exposure for the room is made. Then 
the shades are lifted, and another ex- 
posure made for outdoors. The camera 
is stationary during this process. If the 
exposure for the outside is good and full, 
the curtain will be blotted out completely, 
and the landscape will stretch forth. 

Like the flash technique, this has many 
adaptations. In a very large room, it is 
sometimes difficult to throw flat light on 
the walls. If you stop down, necessitat- 
ing an exposure of a minute or more, you 
can safely pick up your floodlight 
standard, and walk right through the 
area being photographed, playing your 
light on the walls as you go. Walk at a 
uniform pace, and hold the light very 
steady, being careful always to keep the 
shade between the bulb and the camera. 
The negative will show walls fully ex- 
posed, but no sign of you or the light as 
you didn’t stay in one place long enough 
to register on the film. 

There is another valuable variation of 
this idea which I happened upon re- 
cently. I was photographing a market 
interior, and while the owner was very 
anxious for a good print he was equally 
anxious not to lose any trade. Conse- 
quently, in a barn-like structure that 
would require a full minute exposure, I 
was asked to make a shot while people 
walked about, and not get any ghost 
images. A tidy assignment, I assure you. 

All would have been well if customers 
would either have kept on the move or 
held still, but they would stop to look at 
a display of this, then move on to a dis- 
play of that, remaining in one place just 
long enough to leave their “ghosts” be- 
hind on the film. Here is how I licked 
it. I figured that by putting my shutter 
on bulb, I could open and close in 1/5 
second. I did this 150 times, pausing be- 
tween each shutter opening until I was 
sure every person had moved. 

The negative showed the complete 
market, but not one person in it! The 
time given each person in any one place 
simply was not enough to imprint his 
image on the emulsion. Don’t try this 
technique in a crowded room. One per- 
son to a hundred square feet is about all 
the traffic will bear. But in sparsely 
filled areas, it works rather well. 

With much pride, I delivered that 
print. My customer took just one look. 
“That’s a heluva picture! Not a person 
in the store. I can’t use that for adver- 
tising; they'll think I don’t do any busi- 
ness!” 


Oh, well!—m 


Pictuce of the Month iiesctin page) 


MOTHER AND CHILD .... 


by Paul Wall 


To the photographer children are indeed angels when they 
sleep. To avoid the difficulties of posing a restless infant, Paul 
Wall caught the child asleep, then placed the mother beside 
her baby for an original and effective double portrait of this 
eternally fascinating subject. [For Technical Data see Page 64) 








MOTHER AND CHILD by Paul Wall 











Photographer Daniel Cross of New York City 
won eight first prizes with his picture of a man 
sleeping on the steps of a church—an unposed 
shot, notwithstanding its strong composition .. . 
Charles Anchie of New York City took the pic- 
ture of the yawning baby, enlarging his print 
from a tiny section of a miniature negative. 


(For Technical Data see Page 64) 


Charles Anchie, N.Y.C. 


Daniel Cross, N. Y. C. 
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Karl Oeser, Chicago, Ill. 
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aa The Ol’ Swimmin’ Hole..... 
.H. M. Lambert, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Good luck and a knowledge of 
camera angles is claimed by 
both photographers as the key 
to the success of these pic- 
tures. The proper angle be- 
came all-important in getting a 
printable shot of the nude boy. 
(For Technical Data see Page 64) i 











Freckles........ , . 
Victor Kiffe...........New York City 


Gilinent Baked. ois. cc ccakiscceccc ae 
Victor Haveman, Santa Monica, Calif. 


or rg 
Othmar Tatzel, M. Ostrau, C. S. R. 


rrr 
.-Los Angeles, Calif. 


The Woodchopper................by 
Harold M. Null, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NINES 5 jaa 60 sce eo aces Wea oe 
Lew Landers, Los Angeles, Calif. 

















There can be no more interest- 


ing photographic subject than 
the human face—and none more 
inexhaustible as to variety of 
type, mood, character, and 
personal style of presentation. 
(For Technical Data see Page 64) 





Five minute exposures are 
rarely made nowadays by the 
amateur but subjects like 
these warrant the photographic 
adventure of shooting for 
architectural detail at night. 
(For Technical Data see Page 64) 
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Midnight Reflections, by H. J. Hughes, New York City 
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Cape Cod Light, by A. S. Mawhinney, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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Curious Kitten..... 
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More often than not veiled beauty 
has more charm than direct presen- 


Throwing a veil or wire 
mesh over the subject increases 


immensely its pictorial interest. 


tation. 





(For Technical Data see Page 64) 


Power House 
Gus E. Thornrose, Detroit, Mich. 
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By night and by day industry is a 

fascinating photographic subject. 

The man behind the lens who learns 

to see the hidden beauty of indus- 

trial design will find an inexhaust 

ible source for dramatic pictures. 
(For Technical Data see Page 64) 








Senorita cokes ae 
Harry Waghalter, N. Y. C. 


Outdoor Girl..........-by 
Elbert Shea, Bonham, Tex. 


Sometimes human faces as- 
sume the aloofness of wax 
masks, while masks approx- 
imate real human expression. 
It's your lights that give your 
subject life or take from it all 
semblance of flesh and blood. 
(For Technical Data see Page 64) 





Parallel lines add punch to the 

composition—whether represented 

in the graceful swing of a run 

or the tense muscles of runners. 
(For Technical Data see Page 64) 
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Athletes et SS cs ccviucccoséaceuonme 
A. E. Metcalf, London, Eng. F. P. Crowther, San Diego, Calif. 
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by JOHN H. VONDELL 


Amateur Photographer, Amherst, Mass. 


Amateur photographers who belong 
to camera clubs have much to gain 
from planned group photo-activities. 


ers, speedy lenses are all helping to 
improve photography —but to my 
mind camera clubs are playing a big part 
in stepping up the quality of pictures 
being made by thousands of camera fans. 

The other day one of our members, who 
is “getting hung” regularly in salons, told 
me that since joining the camera club his 
pictures have improved more than he 
realized was possible. 

This man lives in a nearby town. His 
work was called ‘good, and he felt rather 
smug with his results. After joining our 
club and trying out some of the print 
competitions, however, he found that his 
prints did not pull-off top honors. It set 
him thinking. He studied the monthly 
winners, the traveling exhibits, and at- 
tended every meeting. Today he is near 
the top of monthly competition winners. 

The public, too, is getting picture con- 
scious. A few years ago our local gallery 
exhibited about one photographic show a 
year. Now we show about sixteen trav- 
eling exhibits during the year. Crowds 
turn out to visit each show. The news- 
papers want a write-up of each exhibit. 
Neighbors stop me on the street to discuss 
certain prints in our recent show. The 
camera club seems to have made the 
whole community conscious of good pho- 
tographic work. 

Now, the club itself. We have four 
main officers, and five more who serve as 
an executive committee. These nine offi- 
cers meet frequently to draft programs, 
and take care of the details of running 


| yes films, synchronizers, range find- 


“Country Harmony," an honor print of the author's, hung often. 
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a CAMERA CLUB 


U. S. Johnson, A.R.P.S., Dr. William Kennedy, and J. E. McAlpine of Smith College, judge 
prints at the Connecticut Valley Salon. Such activities inspire members toward excellence. 


the club. This eliminates a lot of wrang- 
ling that could take place if everything 
was discussed in open meeting. I have 
attended meetings of other clubs where a 
third of the time was given to a heated 
discussion about some minor issue. Some 
men “boil over” very easily when an ar- 
gument comes up, but would abide peace- 
ably with any established rule. This 
point, alone, has wrought havoc with 
more than one club. 

Probably the greatest benefit of a club 
is derived from rubbing shoulders with 
fellow club members and comparing 
work. Undoubtedly the most fun comes 
from the print competitions. Everyone 
likes to win awards. And it is still more 
fun if the winning prints receive a lot of 
publicity. We assign certain subjects for 


each month. These are listed a year in 
advance, so the members have ample time 
for careful work. The boys scout around 
to see what this fellow and that fellow 
is likely to enter this month. Quite often 
some dark horse who has been working 
quietly on an idea comes through with a 
clever shot that takes the top award. It 
is sort of a game and keeps the club 
morale riding high. 

There is a real incentive in winning one 
of the three awards when the prints are 
on public exhibition for a month, and the 
winning print is reproduced in the roto 
section of the Sunday newspaper. These 
prints also go into the club’s traveling 
show, which goes on the road to twelve to 
fifteen other clubs. 

(Continued on page 92) 
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The club’s camera trips offer unusual picture opportunities. 











Keppler (right) at work as Art Director 
John De Nero (Lord and Thomas) looks on. 


By the clever use of the montage back- 
drop, Keppler sets off his model and 
subtly suggests the garment's flexibility. 


A photograph without a bottle, made for a perfume company. The allure of 
the perfume is suggested solely by the model's pose and expression. 


MAKE YOUR PICTURE 


by ROSA REILLY 


New York Correspondent for Popular Photography 


"'Y our pictures must portray real human emo- 
tion . . . must cut slices out of life," says 
Victor Keppler. He speaks freely of the 
technique, by which he realizes his ideal, 
and gives the amateur precious advice. 
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“ HOTOGRAPHY,” explained Victor 
Keppler, “is an emotion etched on 
film. If it’s not that, it’s nothing 

at all.” 

The celebrated photographer and I were 
standing in the corner of his studio in 
New York. 

Excitement lay as thick over the Kep- 
pler studio as chocolate over a cake. The 
swarthy, sinewy lensman, whose hair, 
eyebrows, and mustache are as black as 
fear, was getting. ready to shoot an ad- 
vertising illustration for the Bourjois per- 
fume company. And the trick about it 
was this: the picture to be taken had to 
sell perfume—romantic odor, exquisite 
scent, lingering loveliness. Yet there was 
to be no bottle in the print. Nothing 
tangible to portray the goods to be sold. 
Keppler had to do that with his camera. 
He had to merchandise the commodity 
by the emotion he could evoke on the 
man’s face and the woman’s response to it. 

Keppler, who had started the day in 
gray sports jacket and slacks, wild shirt 
and vivid tie, had torn off his coat, opened 
his collar, and lost his cravat. Faster 
than light travels, he was giving direc- 
tions to his men and swearing compe- 
tently when their physical actions could 
not keep pace with his conceptions. All 
morning and far into the afternoon this 
hectic tempo kept up. I could only mar- 
vel at his energy and study the equipment 
as he worked. 

The studio, to begin with, is a triplex 

affair—a super-super colossal, as they 
would say in the movies. It rears itself 
up three stories high on its penthouse 
legs. ; 
Attached to the ceiling by a cable is an 
enormous steel trolley which has been 
geared up to glide out over the studio 
and whatever subject is being photo- 
graphed while the camera shoots down 
through an aperture in the foot of the 
crane. It was with this impressive mech- 
anism that Keppler made many of his 
famous pictures. 

I noticed a special light which Keppler 
had designed to keep illumination out of 
his lenses. It has a bulky base, from 
which a_ peculiar-looking twelve-foot 
steel arm swoops out, clasping in a 
clumsy grip a big spot which can “light 
the inner corners of any expression,” as 
the big time photographer phrases it. 

Another amazing piece of equipment 
was a gadget that Keppler has created by 
which his camera can spring eighteen feet 
into the air at the bidding of crank and 
hand. 

Many lights were mounted on shiny 
standards in the manner of studio micro- 
phones so that illumination could be 
tossed under chins and around ears, the 
two most difficult spots to light in por- 
traiture. 

Suddenly I realized the last test shot of 
the Bourjois advertisement had “been 
made and developed. Now the real busi- 
ness began. The studio was tensely silent 
as the command was given to shoot. 

The finished picture, reproduced by 
special arrangement with the Lord and 
Thomas Advertising Agency, was made 
at f 11, 1/5 second. You can observe the 
real emotion Keppler has caught in the 
photograph. So real was it that the mod- 


els, the staff, the onlookers were physi- 
cally and emotionally exhausted—all but 
Keppler. 

“I'd like to come back tomorrow,” I 
said. “I want to watch you shoot some- 
thing our readers would like to try their 
hand at. All this magnificence, this set- 
up—even the most advanced amateur 
hasn’t the facilities to try work of this 
type.” 

Keppler grinned. “I'll be shooting a 
simple head of a woman for Bourjois to- 
morrow morning at 10 o’clock. Just the 
kind of thing every amateur likes to do. 
of his wife or his sweetheart. Come back 
early. Ill give you some good advice for 
your readers.” 

As I rode home, in my mind I ran over 
the pictures of Keppler which I admired 
the most. You are all familiar with his 
type of material. You remember the fa- 
mous color photograph he did for the 
Saturday Evening Post: the two skaters 
—white clad against a red background— 
a picture which is said to have cost the 
photographer $500 in flash bulbs. 

He took it at an ice rink over in Brook- 
lyn, with a specially built backdrop ap- 
proximately 20x20 feet, around which 
flash bulbs were grouped. The shutter 
speed was 1/500 sec. Keppler adopted the 
“electric eye” principle for this shot. The 
skaters broke the beam and tripped the 
shutter themselves at the crucial moment 
when they arrived at the proper focus. 

You remember, of course, the time 
Keppler risked his life while snapping an 
iron worker casually smoking a cigar- 
ette as he rode a steel beam on the 34th 
floor of Radio City, with nothing under 
him but air. Kep, as his friends call him, 
was strapped to a girder with his camera. 
Two assistants were roped to other beams 
while they held reflectors. 

You are aware, no doubt, of the cur- 
rent Keppler series of tobacco auction- 
eers, taken in Durham, North Carolina, 
in the actual tobacco warehouses as ad- 
vertisements for a cigarette manufacturer. 

Keppler’s reputation has been built on 
one simple principle. A picture must tell 
a story. A picture must get and hold a 
slice of life. He applies this theory to 
everything he does. Because Keppler can 
do this most difficult of all camera feats, 
he is said to turn out four times as much 
color work as any photographer in New 
York. And a larger amount of black and 
white. 

At the studio next morning we found 
an attractive blonde girl in a red. accor- 
dion pleated dress sitting shading her eyes 
with her hand from the glare of 20,000 
watts of light. 

“Have your picture tell a story and 
make it real—human and real—that’s all 
there is to photography,” was Keppler’s 
succinct comment. Then he began issu- 
ing orders. “Get on that top light”... 
“No, I don’t want it so strong.”... 
“That’s right—shoot it there on the back 
of her neck.” .. . “Come on. Come on! 
Work fast!” ... 

“Each job,” Keppler continued, “is a 
new problem in composition, in lighting. 
One day it’s how to arrange black and 
white slabs of glass so they will make an 
effective modernistic design for the jacket 

(Continued on page 82) 






























Keppler's famous color cover for the ‘Sat- 
urday Evening Post" cost $500 for flash bulbs. 





Backlighting, plus highlighting the face, 
is Keppler's formula for a good portrait. 


In this shot for "Union Leader” tobacco, 
Keppler has caught true outdoor spirit. 

































The police reconstruct the scene of the 
accident from a photograph in order to 
place responsibility upon the offender. 


This photograph, used in the reconstruc- 
tion above, proved that the accident was 
caused by the carelessness of the driver. 


of the Los Angeles Police Depart- 

ment is unofficially equipped with 
a candid camera. These cameras are the 
private property of the officers using 
them. They pay for the film used and 
for the developing and printing. 

Why do they go to this unnecessary ex- 
pense when they are not compelled to do 
so? Because the camera has enabled them 
to increase their efficiency and the effi- 
ciency of the Traffic Investigation De- 
partment. 

For over two years members of this 
division of law enforcement have intro- 
duced photographs in traffic court as part 
of their testimony. Photographic evi- 
dence has become so important in the 
prosecution of traffic violations that pic- 
tures taken by these officers are being 
used in 70 per cent of the cases tried. 


| eas traffic investigation radio car 





Photography has increased the effi- 
ciency of the department to where they 
now secure convictions in 98 per cent of 
all cases tried. This does not include such 
minor infractions as overtime parking, 
speeding, or a host of things for which 


tickets are given every day. It concen- 
trates on law violations where persons 
have been injured or property damaged. 

Today’s traffic investigation officers are 
courteous, efficient, and scientifically 
trained for their job. Gone are the days 
when an officer investigating an accident 
sarcastically inquires, “I suppose you 
were going to a fire?” 

An impressive number of traffic inves- 
tigation personnel, as well as regular po- 
lice personnel, are college graduates. 

Let’s accompany Officers Setterfield 
and Houston on a typical investigation. 
They have been cruising slowly about 


These pictures proved that the head-on collision was due to the white roadster swerving into oncoming traffic on the wrong side of the street. 
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by JESS LAUGHLIN 


Photographic evidence has become an important 
factor in the traffic court and has resulted in 
increased convictions, and police efficiency. 


their district. Now and then they stop 
to caution someone to cease double park- 
ing. Otherwise nothing disturbs their 
monotonous routine. 

Suddenly, out of the welter of messages 
being continually broadcast from the po- 
lice radio station, a message crackles that 
makes them lean forward expectantly. 

“LOS ANGELES POLICE CALLING TRAFFIC IN- 
VESTIGATION CAR NO. 65... TRAFFIC IN- 
VESTIGATION CAR NO. SIX FIVE. . . AT WIL- 
SHIRE AND WESTERN... AN AMBULANCE 
FOLLOW-UP.” 

Setterfield steps on the throttle. The 
car’s siren begins its high-pitched wail, 
screaming for the right-of-way. Traffic 
quickly pulls out of the way, clearing a 
path for the speeding car. Pedestrians 
leap to the sidewalks. Through red lights 
and green the police car hurtles. 

In an unbelievably short time it pulls 
up to a crowd milling about an over- 
turned automobile. 

A little girl is crying pitifully. Her leg 
has been fractured. Her mother, face 
horribly cut and bleeding, is crying hys- 
terically for someone to call the ambu- 
lance for her child. 

Quietly the two officers lay the little 
girl on the nearby lawn, their knowledge 
of first aid helping them to ease the 
child’s pain until the approaching ambu- 
lance removes her to the hospital. 

While Officer Houston attempts to ques- 
tion the mother, and the driver of the 
second car, Officer Setterfield snaps a pic- 
ture of the child and the mother. 

He then takes pictures of each car to 
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show the damage, and, if possible, any 
angle which will show how the cars came 
into contact. Stepping away, now, he 
takes a long shot of both cars in relation 
to the prolongation of the curb lines of 
the intersection. 

If the tell-tale skid marks do not show 
plainly from this angle, he will take them 
separately. Before his work is completed 
he will have Officer Houston measure the 
skid marks with a tape measure, and pho- 
tograph them as they are measured. Any 
broken glass, mud from the underside of 
fenders, and any kind of debris which will 
help to establish the point of impact will 
also be photographed. 

All pictures will have been taken as 
quickly as possible, for this is a busy in- 
tersection. Once the wrecker has re- 
moved the damaged automobiles, and 
traffic is resumed, pictures will be impos- 
sible. 

With names of witnesses, their ad- 
dresses and their statements noted, the 
officers take a statement from the driver 
of the other car. Chances are that un- 
less he is guilty of drunken driving they 
will not arrest him then. Instead they 
will file an application for a complaint to 
be issued. After reviewing their report 
and studying the pictures taken at the 
scene, the city attorney may then order 
the guilty party into court on a criminal 
complaint. 

Very often the innocent victims can give 
very little helpful testimony. Either they 
did not see what struck them, or the 
stress of the moment did not permit them 
to observe clearly. Pictures usually show 
definitely who was to blame, and where 
the innocent person’s car was hit. 

Even witnesses who saw the accident 
occur become confused in court. Shown 
a photograph taken at the time, they re- 
call the details they had forgotten mo- 
mentarily. 

For the defendant who would like to 
forget the details, such pictures offer little 
escape. 

Judge Leroy Dawson, of the Los An- 
geles Municipal Court 5, through which 
filters a steady stream of traffic cases, has 
this to say for police traffic investigation 
photographs as evidence: 

“These photographs taken by police of- 
ficers of the Traffic Investigation Depart- 
ment form an invaluable aid to the court 
in determining the blame for an accident. 
By their impartiality such pictures give a 
clear visual conception of what happened. 

“Such pictures are much more valuable 
to the court than a sketch, or word pic- 
tures. A picture adds to the certainty 
of the witness. It helps to orient him and 
clarifies his testimony.” 

Assistant City Attorney Newton Ken- 
dall. is wholeheartedly in favor of the 
photographs being taken by members of 
the Traffic Investigation Department, not 
only to secure convictions for violation of 
traffic ordinances, but in helping to antici- 
pate accidents before they become a 
reality. 

“The work that is being carried on by 
officers of the Traffic Investigation De- 
partment in photographing dangerous ‘in- 
tersections where numerous accidents 
have occurred has been of great assist- 
ance in determining the proper corrective 








View from the opposite curb showing point of impact and the angle at which the cars hit. 
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The skid marks in this picture prove that the roadster was going at too great a speed. 


measures to eliminate such public hazards. 

“The photographic and written reports 
of these officers have helped us to con- 
centrate on certain specific violations of 
traffic laws. Realizing that these viola- 
tions cause the majority of damage and 
loss of life cases, we then concentrate on 
their enforcement. We term this pro- 
gram, ‘selective enforcement.’ 

“If it were possible I should like to see 
automatic movie cameras set up at key 
points throughout the city from which a 
study could be made of drivers’ habits.” 

So strongly is Attorney Kendall in fa- 
vor of photography in traffic investiga- 
tion, that he would like to see all radio 
cars in this department equipped with a 
stereoscopic camera developed for the 
purpose, and now being used in Germany 
and Switzerland. 

Meanwhile it is expected that a stand- 
ard type of camera will be issued soon to 


‘each crew of two men riding in the traf- 


fic investigation cars. Heretofore, they 


have used various kinds: box Brownies, 
miniature cameras, folding types, and 
many others. 

Few officers will have to learn much 
about their operation. Their results thus 
far prove their ability. The only reason 
for furnishing the personnel with a stand- 
ard type of camera would be to simplify 
the work, and to shorten the time neces- 
sary to turn out the pictures in the dark- 
room. The officers then would be spared 
the expense that they are now bearing. 

Lieutenant Wesley Bricker, whose offi- 
cers have turned to the candid camera to’ 
give an impartial record of accidents, 
made an interesting observation recently. 

“If people see an officer taking pictures 
at a wreck,” he remarked, “they are much 
more careful about what they observe, 
and especially what they say on the wit- 
ness stand. They feel, and rightly so, that 
if they do not stick to the facts, the evi- 
dence secured by the camera will trip 
them up.”— 
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PICTURE ANALYSIS 


by NICHOLAS HAZ, F.R.P.S. 


Teacher and Lecturer, New York City 


xe 


MUST admit that I cannot define or 

measure the quality and beauty of a 

picture to the satisfaction of every 
reader. I have no impersonal measuring 
instruments with which I arrive at a con- 
clusion. All that any critic can do is to 
say, “I like this picture, therefore I think 
it is a good one.” The reverse will de- 
fine a poor or ugly picture. To expect 
everybody to agree would be the height 
of folly. Anyone who disagrees with the 
analysis is right before he speaks, because 
it would be impossible for me to prove 
that he is wrong. All I want to do is to 
speculate on the probable mental proc- 
esses of the photographer and of those 
who judge. 

Theo Meier, a young Swiss painter, who 
took the picture on this page, went to 
Tahiti after he had studied Gauguin’s 
paintings. He found the island different 
from the pictures; the last few decades 
have changed Tahiti considerably. He 
tried a lot of other South Sea islands. 
Finally he landed on Bali, where he now 


TROPICAL BEACH 


lives and where he took the accompany- 
ing photograph. 

Mr. Meier keeps his painting and pho- 
tographic techniques distinctly apart. He 
is broad, diffuse, summary, and sweeping 
with his brush; clearcut, definite, finely 
detailed with his camera. 

The subject matter of the accompany- 
ing picture is lyric, even romantic, very 
cunningly selected for popular success. 
Most students are escapists. They want 
to escape their every-day drudgery, wor- 
ries, or bondage when looking at pictures. 
Popular photographers usually choose 
nice places, things, or people. In short, 
the subject matter is about 90% of suc- 
cess. Add 5% of composition, then 5% 
of technique, and if all this clicks you are 
a good photographer. 

Mr. Meier does not do all his process- 
ing himself. He leaves developing and 
printing to a local Chinese photographer 
who can stand the heat of the darkroom 
and coax good enlargements out of the 
warm water and tired chemicals. Quite a 


by Theo. Meier 








stunt in the tropics. But as a composer 
of pictures, Mr. Meier is a great artist. 

The square format he prefers is un- 
usual in the United States. German and 
Japanese photographers like it a lot. It 
is easy to change a square into a rectan- 
gle, horizontal or vertical, and that is one 
of the lures of the square groundglasses 
of certain cameras. If this print were 
cropped into a horizontal rectangle, cut- 
ting off the foliage on top and on the 
right, it would assume a more peaceful 
tone. The beach would become the main 
feature, excepting of course the figure of 
the girl, who is the star of the show, no 
matter how one trims the picture. 

If it were cropped to be a vertical rec- 
tangle, by cutting lengthwise through 
the palmtrunk on the left and removing 
the trees on the right, more dignity, aloof- 
ness, pride, and strength would come into 
the picture. The trees would be more 
important than the beach. 

In either case a number of unnecessary 
elements would be removed and the print 
simplified. When cropped, the picture 
would have just the right number of 
images to please the analyst. Their com- 
parative size would suit him too. Nothing 
would be too large or too small; figure, 
trees, clouds, beach, foreground, would 
occupy correct areas. (“Correct” in his 
mind.) The elements of the picture are 
neatly arranged. They don’t merge with 
one another, nor are they so scattered 
that the line composition (the invisible 
sum of axes of the images) would have to 
leap from image to image. 

The tone values are rich. There is 
black, white, and a goodly lot of greys. 
A full-scale, richly graded tonal render- 
ing suits this subject eminently. Nor is 
the color rendition objectionable. There 
is no overcorrection, no black sky and 
snow-white clouds. The breaker an- 
proaching the beach is:white, as it ought 
to be. The edge definition is sharp all 
over. 

Mr. Meier can blur anything with his 
trusty brush, but he agrees with the best 
photographers of our time that soft focus 
should be reserved for portrait photog- 
raphers who want to flatter ladies of the 
dangerous age, or for pictorialists who 
want to hide their crude retouching and 
etching. He, as many other moderns, 
likes glossy surfaces and is keen on ren- 
dering the textures accurately. He cer- 
tainly succeeded in doing so in this print. 

Depth, that is distance, is splendidly 
executed. There is almost stereoscopic 
plasticity in the objects of the foreground. 
The sloping tree trunk and the breakers 
give liveliness, and motion. The picture 
is well balanced, there is unquestionable 
unity (when cropped) and nothing could 
be clearer, either mentally or physically. 

The only puzzle concerns the dead palm 
leaves tied to the tree trunks. They are 
put there to keep the rats from climbing 
the trees and stealing coconuts. 

Emphasis is on the figure of the girl; 
as obvious a device in Bali, as anything. 
The rhythm (order of repetition of the 
images) is free, with a little speeding-up 
mixed into it. Is this not the appropriate 
rhythm for the subject? All’ in all, this 
is an excellent picture, as far as the an- 
alyst of composition can see.—fe 
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Common household articles supplied the "props" for this costume party picture. 


matted grey hair and lemon-rind 

teeth .. . a glamorous cocktail girl 
tilting her slender glass . . . a witch doc- 
tor painted in lurid hues with beaded 
armlets and a feather duster head-dress. 
... Glimpses of a Hollywood studio? 
No, just camera-minded friends of yours 
costumed for something new in photo- 
graphic parties. 

Your camera club or your friends who 
are camera enthusiasts will revel in an 
evening of photographic fun. Divide 
your invitation list into two groups: those 
skilled with the camera who will come as 


. N aged hag with ragged black hood, 


photographers, and the others who will 
come as models. 

Invitations might be written on red, 
protective film backing and read as fol- 
lows: 

Be a Glamorous Model 
at the 
Grand Competition 
Salon of Camera Art 
1761 Brentwood Avenue 

Saturday, January 7 at 7:00. o’clock 

Entry fee: All the costumes you can find. 


Invitations to photographers might 
read: “Be a Photographic Artiste,” with 
entry fee, “a loaded camera with gadgets.” 








Here is beauty at the beach all ready for a swim—in your own front/-room. The sunlit 
sand is a sheet from the linen closet, and the other “props” were left from the summer. © 
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by ELLEN L. THOMAS 


Amateur Photographer, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


- If you have photo amateurs among your 
friends, a party at which pictures are 
taken, developed, printed, and judged will 
be an unforgettable adventure to them. 


In preparation, you'll need to trans- 
form your home into a studio with make- 
up table, space for creating backgrounds, 
and costume salon. 

For your make-up table, a complete 
theatrical make-up kit will be useful, but 
if you have none you can improvise a 
kit at slight cost. A dime’s* worth of 
modeling clay will build up features, 
white tale will grey eyebrows and hair, 
eyebrow pencil or mascara applied with 
an orange stick will simulate wrinkles 
and furrows. Besides these, you'll need 
powders, rouges, lipsticks, foundation, 
cleansing creams, and any old wigs and 
hair that yot can find. 

For those guests who are ambitious 
enough to create stage settings that will 

(Continued on page 68) 





A black shawl, powdered eyebrows, wrinkles 
of ‘mascara—and your girl looks like this. 
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Contact Printing Under 
Ordinary Light 











HE amateur photographer who has 
experienced difficulties in appropriat- 
ing kitchen, bathroom, or clothes closet 
for darkroom purposes will rejoice in a 
new process which permits contact print- 
ing in an ordinarily lighted room. There 
is now available a double emulsion paper 
and flexible printing frame which have 
been developed by Mayson Tucker, 
twenty-four year old photo chemist, and 
which eliminate the necessity of a dark- 
room for making contact prints. 
Instead of using an orange light to work 





The paper is exposed in a special frame 
held close to an ordinary 60-watt lamp. 


under, this new paper has an orange 
emulsion over the regular photographic 
coating and a red dye is added to the de- 
veloper. But in order to print pictures 
with this more insensitive paper it was 
necessary to develop a printer—a flexible 
printing frame in which to put the 
negative. 

This frame, shown in the illustration, 
is made with a celluloid front and a cloth 
back. The film is inserted and the orange 
coated paper placed in back of the nega- 
tive, the orange side in contact with the 
film. The next step is to take the frame 
in your hand and hold it with thumb on 
one side and three fingers on the other 
as shown. It is now bent until it forms 
almost a semi-circle. 

At this point you pass the frame closely 
over a 60-watt electric bulb for about ten 
seconds—with an up and down movement. 
This enables the whole frame to receive 
an equal distribution of light. The big 
difference between this and ordinary 
printing frames is that you can bring the 
printer so much closer to the light—about 
half an inch from the bulb itself. With 
this process you establish the contact and 
at:the same time allow for an even distri- 
bution of light. 

The developer and hypo which is pro- 
vided with the paper and printer are 
standard except that there is added a red 
coloring to the developer. This tint in no 
way affects the quality of the print. The 
orange color on the paper disappears in 
the hypo in about fifteen seconds and the 


NOW I HAVE FORMULA NO. 16 


by HARRY CHAMPLIN 


The originator of the famous finegrain formula, Cham- 
plin No. 15, tells about his new and improved developer. 


Formula No. 15 has been an out- 

standing finegrain developer, one 
that combines emulsion speed, fine grain, 
and tone quality. After that formula was 
published I continued experimenting be- 
cause, in this changing world, nothing can 
be called finished. ° 

In the summer of last year I received a 
call from the representative of a great 
foreign oil company. He had been sent 
to place at my disposal the facilities of 
the company’s research laboratories. 
Shortly thereafter I received a similar 
offer from an American oil company. 
Both of these companies offered to make 
up chemicals with whatever properties I 
might require. 

In my experiments I have always real- 
ized that, though it has certain faults, 
paraphenylenediamine is an _ excellent 
finegrain reducing agent. It is an un- 
stable alkaline dye the breakdown of 
which cannot be definitely predicted. 
Then, too, formulas containing this chem- 
ical require a precise developing time as 
overdevelopment has a tendency to block 
highlights. 

Now, the composition of Formula 15, 
with its acids, has done much to overcome 
these faults. But we still have the bad 
staining effects and the ever-present haz- 
ard of phenol poisoning to which certain 
individuals are subject. These facts 
caused me to spend a year experimenting 
with other reducing agents and convinced 
me that pyro is still the finest reducing 
agent. Pyro developers stain the image 
and because the stain is delicate, we get 
infinitely more tones than with any other 
reducing agent. The great trouble with 
pyro is its keeping qualities. It oxidizes 
rapidly. Then, too, if a pyro developer is 
allowed to develop below the surface, the 


\OR the past eighteen months my 


grain structure will be very coarse. 

I put these problems up to the foreign 
oil company and they made for me a 
chemical which is something new and 
rare, and the properties of which are such 
that when added to a developer no de- 
velopment takes place below the surface 
of the emulsion. Very minute quantities 
of this chemical, a viscose liquid, pre- 
served a pyro developer indefinitely and 
did not permit any development below 
the surface of the emulsion. The effect 
was a stained image with no grain. 

The same problem was put to the 
American oil company and they produced 
a chemical very much like the one made 
by the foreign concern. A combination 
of one part of the first and two parts of 
the second added to a pyro developer 
produced negatives with all the fine char- 
acteristics of pyro. 

Formula No. 16 contains a small quan- 
tity of tannic acid which is similar in ac- 
tion to pyro. Experiments proved that 
the addition of this chemical increased 
the staining effect of the pyro, at the same 
time contracting the gelatin so that it 
was possible to develop at a fairly high 
temperature. In fact, the addition of tan- 
nic acid plus the viscose liquid permitted 
working with the full strength solution 
at temperatures as high as 95° Fahren- 
heit. With the developer diluted ten to 
one, temperatures could be maintained at 
80° F. without any effect upon the gelatin. 
The grain structure was finer than that of 
a negative developed in Formula No. 15, 
for now we were able to compress the 
gelatin to such an extent that there was 
little opportunity for the silver particles 
to clump. 

Due to the oxidizing effect of the sub- 
stance replacing the alkali the next prob- 

(Continued on page 81) 





print becomes perfectly normal in every 
respect. Printing frames are obtainable 
in sizes to fit any type of negative desired 
up to 4x5. The frame puts a white bor- 
der on the print. 

This printer comes in a leatherette case 
to protect the celluloid from scratching. 
It will be sold more reasonably than most 
printers on the market, and will retail at 
from ten to thirty cents, dependent upon 
size. There will be no increase in the cost 
of the paper which will be merchandised 
at the regular list prices. The entire out- 
fit including developer, paper, frame, and 


_ ease will cost considerably under a dollar. 


There were many problems which 
Tucker had to work out before he could 
bring the orange emulsion coated paper 
and printer to the degree of perfection 
needed for marketing. First, he discov- 
ered that if he got paper so insensitive it 
could’ be used in a white light—that is, 
so it wouldn’t fog—it was too slow to 


print. This was the reason for developing 
the special frame. 

This paper may be used in ordinary de- 
veloper (although not in as bright a light 
as in the red developer), and also may be 
used in ordinary box contact printers pro- 
viding photoflood or G. E. toy projector 
bulbs are used. ‘ 

After perfecting this white light method 
of printing Tucker named it the Conlite 
process. The printer and paper will be 
sold under this name, and manufactured 
by the company with which he is asso- 
ciated, The Dailey Corporation of Verona, 
N. J. 

The invention of the Conlite printer and 
orange emulsion paper will allow many 
amateurs to do their own processing. This 
will not only save money but will allow 
the non-professional to see each step in 
the processing and thus increase his in- 
terest and knowledge of this essential 
branch of photography.—f 
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NEW LIFE FOR OLD CAMERAS — 


by AUSTIN C. LESCARBOURA 


Amateur Photographer, Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


New, fast films, and modern acces- 
sories help the "old box" compete 
successfully with expensive cameras. 


I would like nothing better than 

to rush to the nearest photographic 
dealer and buy a miniature camera with 
the greatest variety of lenses, gadgets, 
and films. But the mere matter of dol- 
lars and cents compels me, instead, to 
harbor a suppressed desire. 

Meanwhile, I’m making the most of my 
hard luck by developing the candid pos- 
sibilities of my old film-pack camera. 
Suspecting that many of you, too, may be 
in the same predicament, I pass the fol- 
lowing consolation along. 

Let’s check off miniature camera attrac- 
tions one by one, and see just what we 
can do with the old camera. 

Working in Poor Light 

Here’s a tough one! The usual film- 
pack or roll-film camera of the better 
grade has an f 4.5 lens. My own 9x12 
cm. has a lens of this class. But some- 
how or other, I seem to get much more 
usable speed out of the lens than for- 
merly. I’ve learned to take action pic- 
tures head-on, thereby slowing down mo- 
tion with respect to the plane of the 
negative. Also, I’ve developed the knack 
of snapping pictures at the moment of 
minimum motion, or even no motion. It’s 
really surprising how fast an f 4.5 lens 
can be if given half a chance. 

Then there are those very fast emul- 
sions which have heretofore been the ex- 
clusive pride of the 35 mm. enthusiasts. 
These emulsions are available now in the 
more popular film-pack sizes, as well as 
in roll films. Results are truly delightful 
with these fast emulsions. Speed aver- 
ages 3 times that of panchromatic emul- 


. S AN incurable photographic crank, 





Usual flat lighting obtained by photoflash mounted right on camera. 





The photograph above 
was taken at #8, 1/50 
second on Super-Pan. 


Synchronized photo- 
flash and range find- 
er are necessities. 


sions heretofore available, and is 4 to 6 
times faster than orthochromatic emul- 
sions. The relative speed of your f 4.5 
lens is increased to the equivalent of f 2 
when using this ultra-speed pan. I have 
made sufficiently exposed negatives by 
candlelight in 1/10 second. 
Snapping Candid Shots 

Well, well! Let’s be candid all around. 
We know darn well that it’s just about as 
easy to snap unsuspecting persons these 
days with a miniature camera as it is to 
sprinkle salt on a bird’s tail. People are 
wise to cameras in all shapes and sizes. 

The quality af candidness is not to be 
confused with sneakiness. If we really 


want candid pictures—pictures made 
without formality of tripod and focusing 
and posing—we can get them with the 
large camera. In this connection the use 
of synchronized photoflash is ideal, since 
it eliminates all lighting handicaps. It 
permits exposures at speeds of 1/100 sec- 
ond or faster, to catch natural expres- 
sions. 

But how about photoflash results? Must 
we be satisfied with flat lighting? The 
answer is that photoflash, properly han- 
dled, provides the same flexibility of 
lighting that distinguishes Hollywood 
movies. 

With the flash synchronizer mounted 





Balanced lighting obtained with two flash bulbs, one on extension. 
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directly on the camera, the lighting is 
head-on with respect to the subject. 
While this means a picture every time, 
the lighting is really too flat for anything 
but a plain record picture. It is usually 
better to have the photoflash bulb in a 
reflector off to one side. Even a table 
lamp or bridge lamp can be used for the 
photoflash bulb, and plugged into the re- 
ceptacle of the synchronizer. 

For pictorial effects, the writer has been 
using a small No. 1 photoflash in the syn- 
chronizer and a No. 2 bulb some distance 
to one side or the other. One of these 
ten-cent socket-plug devices provides a 
socket at the synchronizer, and a plug to 
take the extension cord plug. It also 
raises the small No. 1 bulb to the center 
of the reflector. The small battery of the 
flash synchronizer readily fires two of the 
new wire-filled flash bulbs simulta- 
neously. Interesting lighting effects are 
thus obtained. 

The new fast emulsions are worth 
mentioning again with respect to candid 
photography. The shot in the foundry, 
shown on the preceding page, is an ex- 
cellent example of what can be done with 
a slow lens and a fast emulsion. My only 
source of light for this photograph came 
from the glowing, molten metal. 

Needle-Sharp Focus 

Your old camera has a focusing scale 
which you may have learned to use with 
considerable accuracy. Still, to get a 
sharp bead on the center of interest, espe- 
cially with the lens wide open, I have 
found it necessary to focus by ground- 
glass, or better yet, by direct-coupled 
range finder. Of course this is quite an 
investment. But it is the one thing which 
makes your old camera come close to a 
miniature camera. It permits more pic- 
tures to be snapped at full opening, with 
absolute confidence that the main object 
will be sharp and the background pleas- 
ingly subordinated. 

Great Variety of Lenses 

This matter of using a wide collection 
of interchangeable lenses is one of the ad- 
vantages of the miniature camera. But 
in the case of the old box, too, we can buy 
supplementary lenses that slip over the 
regular lenses, which prove quite satis- 
factory. 

Troublesome Double Exposures 

The miniature camera eliminates dou- 
ble exposures by clever winding mech- 
anism. With my film-pack camera I have 
found it wise to stick a celluloid strip on 
the back of the film-pack holder, and to 
jot down briefly each subject photo- 
graphed. Also, I have made it a habit to 
pull out the tab the moment the exposure 
has been made. 

In the matter of the dark slide not being 
pulled out for an exposure, thereby re- 
sulting in a blank, I have painted the edge 
of the dark slide a vivid red, so that it 
is always staring me in the face. There 
isn’t much chance of making a picture 
with the dark slide inserted, under these 
circumstances. 

By this time we reach the conclusion 
that the old box isn’t so hopelessly out- 
moded after all. It will do for a while 
longer, or at least until our ship comes in 
and we can afford the luxury of a minia- 
ture camera and all the things that go 
with it— 











Human 


Interest Sells 
by Dale R. Van Horn 


Your Pictures 








HE free lance writer of today, turn- 

ing in an occasional piece of copy 

for the mechanical, garden, and 
home magazines, finds a camera his most 
important aid. The trend in illustrations 
is toward the photograph rather than the 
drawing. In the case of actual construc- 
tion projects described in detail, where a 
set of working drawings are needed, step 
photos, that is, photos of necessary steps 
in the construction, are also important. 
To the editor, they are highly welcome 
because, first, they solve a lot of layout 
problems and, second, they lend 
conviction to the story. They 
prove that the article was ac- 
tually constructed. 


Having the girl model in the two 
photographs shown here increases 
the eye appeal for the observer. 


Of the various photos which accompany 
such a story, the atmosphere or final shot 
is most important of all. This is the 
photo which shows the device or method 
in actual use. To help the story’s sale, 
and particularly to dress up the article 
when it appears in print, this photo must 
be attractive. And one of the easiest, 
most natural ways in the world to ac- 
complish this is by means of a young, 
attractive girl. 

Her appearance in the atmosphere shot, 
however, is secondary. The prime pur- 
pose of the photograph is to display the 
idea in the story. However, if you pose 
the girl using the article in a natural 
manner, you accomplish the desired re- 
sult. Be careful to have her so placed 
that the reader’s eye catches her and then 
roves around to see what she is doing. 
Here it stops and lingers on the object 
that the photograph has actually been 
made to illustrate. 

Perhaps this can better be explained if 
some concrete cases are picked. In a short 
article dealing with the interesting char- 
acteristics of dry ice, a number of photos 
were needed. One of these was to be of a 
model launch which was operated by dry 
ice. To show clearly the working parts, 
a fairly good close-up of the finished 















launch was needed. Yet without human 
interest in the picture, it would look per- 
haps too mechanical. So a girl model 
held the boat with the superstructure 
raised while the picture was taken. The 
lighting was from a single photoflood 
bulb; the location, the home kitchen with 
a little, but not too much, background 
detail showing. 

Another photograph, involving dry ice, 
was taken in the same position, under the 
same lighting conditions. The model 
here is merely demonstrating that a din- 
ner knife, when 
placed on a cake of 
dry ice, vibrates 
and emits a musical 
tone. The knife and 
ice alone would 
have made a wholly 
unattractive pic- 
ture. 

I occasionally de- 
sign and construct 
various small ar- 
ticles for home 
craftsmen to dupli- 
cate. These projects 
are worked into 
stories for mechanical 
magazines. In this work, 
particularly, atmosphere 
shots are important. The 
idea is one which will 
improve the desirable 
qualities and value of 
any similar kind of 
writing. Photographs in 
which only the article 
itself is shown are us- 
ually stiff and lack hu- 
man interest. 

One project recently 
completed was a hand- 
made fireside bench of solid walnut. The 
atmosphere shot for this called for a final 
photo of the bench before the fireplace. 
A black Chinese kimono, slipped on over 
her house dress, made the model ready in 
a moment. A single light furnished the 
illumination. 

As a rule, informality and naturalness 
are the keynotes of such atmosphere 
shots, when someone in the home is used 
for the model. Sometimes it is well to 
use both a boy and a girl for models. 
Professional models would undoubtedly 
improve the photographs, but the average 
writer-photographer usually cannot af- 
ford them. Growing children, in the 
home, however, are ideal for such work. 
It is good training for them, too. 

I usually stop the camera down to in- 
crease the depth of focus and expose 
from four to eight seconds. A single light 
source seems best because one can then 
get plenty of contrast. Contrasty prints 
will reproduce well, regardless of the 
quality of paper on which the magazine 
to which they are sold is printed. 

Sometimes, however, two lights are 
used when it is desirable to cut deep 
shadows. In this case one light should 
have about twice the illuminating power 
of the other.— 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC 
TREASURELAND 


HE moment you cross the Rio 

Grande into Mexico you are in a 

foreign country, exciting beyond 
comparison to the camera fan. The new 
Pan American highway is a causeway 
of breath-taking beauty, unreeling scenes 
that will keep your shutter finger itching 
constantly. 

A half-day’s drive south of the Inter- 
national Bridge at Laredo, Texas, brings 
you to Monterrey, a clean city that is a 
remarkable blend of Spanish Colonial 
days and modern times. Pictorially it 
offers a wide range of picturesque sub- 
jects, with its old cathedrals, its native 
life, and the encircling heights of the 
Sierra Madres. 

After leaving Monterrey you'll skirt 
the high Sierras, past villages of adobe 
huts thatched with straw or palms. You'll 
bowl along through orange groves and 
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The farmers are generally friendly and 
are always ready to pose for the camera. 


picturesque farming coun- 
try where you'll want ‘to 
snap teams of oxen plow- 
ing, women washing 
clothes® by the roadside, 
youngsters herding sheep. 
You'll dip into canyons 
lush with tropical vegeta- 
tion while high above you 
the mountains lie in green 
folds of light and shade. 

A little more than two 
hundred miles from Mex- 
ico City you'll begin the thrilling climb 
through the mountains that have been 
slowly converging upon you. Here you'll 
find a picture at every curve. Indian 
huts perch precariously on mountain 
sides; men work almost above your head 
in corn fields that are often in the clouds; 
youngsters wave a friendly adios from 
doorways. 

Normally a three-day drive, my wife 
and I loiteringly reached Mexico City on 
the fifth day out of Laredo. Here we 
found a room with a charming Mexican 
family. Because we intended to develop 
on the spot, we paid a little extra for a 
private bath wherein we might wash our 
films. Rather amusingly our batio privado 
proved to be anybody’s bathroom, but you 
don’t argue with a Mexican when your 
Spanish is limited. A large closet in our 
bedroom served as a darkroom at night. 

We used a Kodak filmpack tank and 
developed in D-76, this developer being 
chosen for fine grain and shadow detail. 
Harsh shadows are a problem in the 
tropics where so much of the light comes 

(Continued on page 76) 





by HERMAN D. ELLIS 





The new Pan American highway takes you 
through adobe villages and mountains. 


Mexico is a land that is teeming with un- 
usual photographic opportunities and 
rich with vivid color. The new highway 
has opened up the country for cameras. 


Commercial Photographer, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 


The author found these interesting Indian women 
strolling down one of Mexico City's main streets. 


The market at Tamazunchale is one of the 
most interesting spots along the highway. 
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How An Enlarger Works 


Y or build an enlarger this article will help you to under- 
y the problems of lenses, illumination, bellows extension, 
projection distance, and other factors which must be considered. 


If you plan to bu 
stand more clear 


VERY camera owner sooner or later 
comes to realize that in order to get 
the most out of his good negatives 

they must be enlarged. He learns to look 
upon a negative and contact print, not as 
the final stage in the photographic proc- 
ess, but simply as a means of obtaining a 
worthwhile picture. 

Enlarging allows him the benefits of se- 
lective cropping for composition and the 
elimination of unwanted portions of the 
negative. It also allows control of print 
quality through dodging and “burning 
in.” The day arrives when the amateur 
decides that he will either buy or build 
an enlarger and unless he is fairly well 
versed in the fundamentals of projection 
printing he will be faced with a number 
of technical questions. 

Most ambitious homecrafters who plan 
to build their own enlargers are stumped 
by the same problems of lenses, bellows, 
lamps, condensers, reflectors, etc. Many 
are capable of making their own plans 
and dimensional layouts, selecting mate- 
rial, and of constructing their own ma- 
chines once these troublesome points have 
been cleared up. Here are reviewed a 
few of the more common stumbling blocks 
and some of the finer points of enlarger 
design, written in a sincere effort to help 
the serious worker design and build a 
good enlarger—one suited to his needs. 

The basic principle of enlarging—that 
of projecting an image of a “rear illumi- 
nated” negative onto a piece of light-sen- 
sitive paper by means of a photographic 
lens—is pretty generally known. The 
mechanical and optical means of accom- 
plishing this in a thoroughly satisfactory 
manner, however, is not as thoroughly 
understood by many. Certain mechanical 
arrangements must be incorporated into 
the design to allow for necessary adjust- 
ments. It must be possible to vary the 
distances between the lens and the nega- 
tive and between the lens and the sen- 
sitized paper in order to bring the nega- 


Below: Homemade horizontal enlarger constructed of wood. A plate 
back camera is used for the lens, bellows, and focusing mechanism. 





tive into sharp focus at the size desired. 
It is also necessary to so construct the 
enlarger that no actinic light falls on the 
paper other than that forming the image. 
It is best to start out by drawing up gen- 
eral specifications, taking into consider- 
ation such items as negative size, max- 
imum and minimum degrees of enlarge- 
ment desired, etc. 

In designing his own enlarger the pros- 
pective user must decide for himself, first 
of all, the horizontal versus vertical ques- 
tion. Horizontal machines are of course 
the easiest to build, but they have certain 
disadvantages that must be weighed. 
They take up too much of the usually 
limited table or shelf space in the dark- 
room. And it is hard to get a really sat- 
isfactory easel or paperholder arrange- 
ment with a horizontal machine. 

If a horizontal enlarger suits your needs 
for space used, give special attention to 
building a practical paperholding easel. 
Build a track of some kind on which the 
enlarger runs back and forth to allow 
change of the image size, and so that the 
enlarger and the easel are always lined 
up properly—the negative, lens, dia- 
phragm, and the easel parallel at all times. 

Vertical enlargers have 
the virtue of taking less 
space in the darkroom, and 
the paperholding problem ~}: 
is more easily solved. ° . 
Building a good vertical 
operating mechanism in- 
volves a bit more work, 
however. The outfit must be 
vibration-proof. The adjust- 
ments must “stay put” in 
any position. And the range A 
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swung around and larger projections 
made onto the floor. You can also design 
a vertical machine that, in emergencies, 
permits extreme enlargements to be made 
in horizontal fashion by removing the 
enlarger from the standard. Interchange- 
able lenses of different focal lengths will 
also give your outfit a greater range. 

For portability a good rigid standard 
and baseboard should be provided. Small 
rubber buttons or “feet” under the base- 
board will make the enlarger more shock- 
proof. If you have a permanent dark- 
room you may find it easier to fasten a 
vertical track directly to the wall and lay 
the paperholder on a removable table, 
shelf, or on the floor. 

Now let’s consider the question of nega- 
tive size, since the negative size deter- 
mines the size of condensers, lenses, and 
many other parts of the enlarger. The 
enlarger you build or buy now should 
handle negatives of the size you are us- 
ing today, and may conceivably use to- 
morrow. 

In this connection you must also decide 
the question of whether to use your cam- 
era in the enlarger for its bellows and 
focusing mechanism or whether to build 
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of vertical travel will limit 
the diameters of enlarge- 
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ment possible with any one 
lens. It is a good idea to 
have the enlarger so 
mounted on the vertical 
standard that it can be 
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Diagrams showing the relationship of the various parts of an 
enlarger. Fig. | represents the condenser type and Fig. 2 an 
enlarger that employs a reflector and groundglass diffuser. 
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these things into the enlarger itself. The 
latter is to be preferred, because here 
again you will not have to build or buy 
a new enlarger if you swap cameras or 
buy a larger one. 

Bellows are not hard to make, once you 
get at it in the right way. And it is bet- 
ter to make your own bellows to fit the 
enlarger, than to make the enlarger to fit 
some old, discarded bellows. Similarly, 
it is better to have a focusing mechanism 
independent of any one camera. Anyone 
capable of building the rest of the en- 
larger is qualified to build the simple 
focusing mechanism required in enlarg- 
ers. 

Bellows extension, of course, controls 
the distance between negative and lens 
and is an important consideration. Many 
amateurs who attempt to build an en- 
larger and use an old camera for bellows 
and lens often meet with failure due to 
the limitations of the extension and be- 
cause they do not understand the optical 
principles which enter into projection 
printing. Let us review them briefly, 
then, to clear up this troublesome point. 

The amount of enlargement is reckoned 
in diameters. This means that if a given 
line in the negative is three times as long 
in the enlargement the amount of en- 
largement is three diameters. If a 3x4 
negative is enlarged to give a print 12x16 
that is four diameters. Now an enlarging 
lens should have a focal length at least 
as long as the diagonal of the largest 
negative to be enlarged. Thus a 5” lens 
should be used if 3x4 negatives are to be 
enlarged. A simple method of calculation 
makes it possible to determine the rela- 





This vertical enlarger of more elaborate 
design and of all-metal construction, has 
its own bellows, lens board, and easel. 





tionship between negative, lens, and paper 
for. any size enlargement. By taking the 
number of diameters enlargement desired, 
adding 1, then multiplying by the focal 
length of the lens we arrive at the dis- 
tance from lens to paper (projection dis- 
tance). Then by dividing this projec- 
tion distance by the diameters we get the 
distance from negative to lens (bellows 
extension). 

Suppose we wish to enlarge a 3x4 
negative to 3 diameters using, of course, 
a 5” lens. We add 3 and 1 to get 4, then 


-multiply it by 5, and the answer is 20” 


or the distance from lens to easel. Divid- 
ing 20 by 3 we get 6%4” or the required 
bellows extension. Thus if we want an 
enlarger that will project our negative the 
same size (1 diameter) up to 4 diameters 
it is a simple matter to arrive at the nec- 
essary minimum and maximum bellows 
extension required for this work. 
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Enlarging permits one to get the best 
possible picture from a given negative 
through elimination of unwanted por- 
tions. The print above shows a section 
selected from the snapshot on the left. 


We come now to the condensers 
versus diffusion problem, and this 
is a highly controversial subject. 
Each system has merits. Each has 
disadvantages. Of course it is pos- 
sible to do the same as many have 
done—build a machine that uses either 
system, then use the one which best suits 
the work at hand. 

Condensers are most suited to make 
large, sharp, contrasty enlargements from 
miniature negatives. Condensers large 
enough to cover 344x4% or 9x12 cm. neg- 
atives are heavy, bulky, and expensive, 
and offer few advantages on these larger 
film sizes. Condensers (without diffu- 
sion) have the serious disadvantage of 
showing up all defects in a negative. 
Prints are very “grainy.” Scratches and 
lint on the negative give much trouble. 
Smudges and defects in the glasses them- 
selves must be guarded against. These 
problems can be solved, however, by the 
careful minicam worker. And itis’in en- 
larging miniature negatives that con- 
densers enjoy their greatest popularity. 

Fig. 1 shows the relationship of the 
various parts of a condenser enlarging 
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system. The diameter of the condensers 
should be at least 1% times the diagonal 
of the negative to be enlarged; twice the 
diagonal does no harm. Make or buy 
your condenser mounts of a type that will 
allow for slight expansion of the glasses 
when heated, and keep just a trifle 
(1/32” to 1/16”) clearance between the 
two lenses as they are mounted. Make 
an experimental set-up then, to deter- 
mine the proper distances of the various 
components—light, condensers, negative, 
and lens. Figure how much your lens 
will move back and forth for the differ- 
ent size enlargements you will make, and 
provide for a movable light source in de- 
signing your enlarger, so that the image 
of the light can always be centered in the 
projection lens. 

Condensers are primarily lenses. They 
form an image just as your camera lens 
does, only not as sharp. Their purpose in 
an enlarger is to collect all the light 
reaching them from the light source di- 
rectly to the lens. To do this, the con- 
densers should be adjusted so as to form 
an image of the light source in the posi- 
tion the projection lens occupies in en- 
larging. The negative is then placed be- 
tween the condensers and the projection 
lens, close to the condensers, but not so 
close that the condenser glass surfaces 
will come into sharp focus along with the 
negative in enlarging. With the proper 
assembly of the various parts, the pro- 
jection lens throws a sharp image of the 
negative only onto the easel. The con- 
densers and lamp are completely out of 
focus. 

Using a “point” or small light source 
without a reflector, condensers will give 
a more contrasty print than any other 
type of illumination control. As the light 
source is diffused (by using a frosted or 
opal bulb, for instance) the effective den- 
sity and contrast of the negative de- 
creases. A variable amount of diffusion 
between the light source and the con- 
densers can be obtained with a sheet of 
flashed opal or groundglass, and gives 
control over the contrast of an enlarge- 
ment approximately equal to the differ- 
ence between “soft” and “normal,” or 
“normal” and “contrast” grades of paper. 

Reflectors (with diffusing glass) have 
certain advantages impossible to obtain 
with condensers. The reflector type en- 
larger can handle any negative from the 
smallest miniature on up to the capacity 
of the negative holder and any focal 
length projection lens may be used with- 
out having to adjust the light source. 
Negative grain may be minimized, and 
less trouble is encountered with scratches, 
lint, and defects in or on the negative 
glasses. 

The purpose of the reflector is to reflect 
all the light reaching it, through the neg- 
ative, and directly to the lens, as shown 
in Fig. 2. For this purpose a properly 
calculated polished ellipsoidal reflector is 
the most efficient. A polished parabo- 
loidal reflector (as used in automobile 
headlights) will nearly equal the former 
in efficiency if the bulb is properly posi- 
tioned in the reflector. Hyperboloid, 
spherical, and odd shaped reflectors will 
be found less efficient. 

A good reflector for a homemade en- 
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Handy Print Trimmer 
by G. W. Becker 





GOOD 10” print trimmer can be 
made from household odds and ends 
at surprisingly little cost. It will be found 
invaluable for trimming photo prints or 
for cutting enlarg- 
ing paper to 
smaller sizes with- 
out waste. 

The blade I used 
was made from an 
old power hack 
saw blade I got for 
nothing from a 
machine _ shop. 
These blades 
measure approxi- 
mately 1/16” thick, 
1” wide, and 12144” 
long. Grind the 
blade beveling one 
side to a sharp 
edge, and finish by 





Above: A hardwood handle supports the 
steel blade. The diagram, right, shows 
assembly of parts described in the text. 


sharpening on an oil stone. 

The stiffener handle is made from a 
piece of scrap hardwood 1%” x 16” x 144”, 
shaped by hand tools, or with jig saw and 
sander if available. Drill 4%” holes in the 
handle for bolting the blade at each end. 
A screw is set at the upper edge of the 
blade near its center to hold it more se- 
curely. 

The trimming board is made from a 
piece of 34” wood taken from the end of 
an orange crate. A strip of metal for a 
cutting edge is set flush in the edge of the 
board by rabbeting it out to accommodate 
the edge. For the board illustrated, the 





This important photo accessory can be 
made from odds and ends at little cost. 


metal edge was made from a piece of 
14” x 14” strap iron. I filed the cutting 
edge by hand to a fair degree of sharp- 
ness so that the blade would cut clean 
without pinching or 
tearing. Holes are 
drilled in the metal 
for fastening it to 
the board with 
screws. 

Cleats are then 
screwed to the bot- 
tom of the board 
and a portion of an 
ordinary school 
ruler is_ placed 
along the upper 
edge, after which 
lines are ruled at 
half inch intervals 
for convenience in 
measuring trim 
sizes. 

The blade and handle are 
then attached with a 4%” stove 
bolt to a small angle iron 
screwed to the upper edge of 
the cutting board. For best 
cutting results throughout the 
length of the blade, this bolt 
should pass through the angle 
iron at a point 42” beyond and 
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34” below the surface of the cutting 
board. The knife is held in tension 
against the angle iron by means of a 
spring washer. This is easily made by 
slotting a regular washer in several 
places with a hack saw, and bending out 
the sections of the washer in a vise.—® 





larger can be obtained from any auto 
junk yard for about 25c. Old headlamp 
reflectors are just about ideal for any 
4x5 or smaller enlarger. If the plating is 
in very bad shape, you can have it re- 
plated and polished for about 75c. Silver 
plating gives the highest efficiency but 
tarnishes easily. Highly polished chro- 
mium plating is very satisfactory. Nickel 
plating is not recommended. Matte or 
diffuse reflecting surfaces, though not as 
efficient as the polished, may be used 
when expedient. 

With most types of reflector enlargers a 
diffusing glass is needed between the light 
source and the negative to even up the 
light. The more perfect the reflector, the 
less diffusion needed. So build your re- 
flector as perfect as possible. This will 
not only give you a highly efficient en- 
larger, but enable you to control the con- 
trast of your prints to a remarkable de- 


gree by varying the amount of diffusion 
used. 

Flashed opal glass gives the most dif- 
fusion and the softest print, but since it 
absorbs a lot of light and scatters the 
light over a wide angle, it slows down 
your enlarger’s speed. Groundglass is 
faster and gives a more contrasty print, 
since it absorbs and scatters less light and 
allows more of the light to pass directly 
to the projection lens. One sheet of reg- 
ular photographic groundglass is all the 
diffusion necessary if the reflector is rea- 
sonably well designed. With a good re- 
flector system it is possible, by oiling the 
groundglass with a light machine oil and 
rubbing off the surplus, to project with 
very- little diffusion and obtain prints of 
about the same contrast as with con- 
densers and an opal bulb. 

The light source in the enlarger should 
be given careful consideration. The more 

. (Continued on page 84) 
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by KARL A. BARLEBEN, Jr., F.R.P.S. 


The scope of your photographic op- 
portunities may be extended by the 
use of little known screens and filters. 
The author tells you how and where 
to employ them for best results. 


VERY camera owner knows about 
the usual run-of-the-mill filters 
such as the yellows, reds, blues, and 

greens. But how many are aware of 
special filters, more generally known as 
effect filters? 

The more commonly used color filters 
are of greater general value than effect 
filters, but the latter play an interesting 
part in the creation of unusual pictures. 

Effect filters are to be found in the kit 
of every experienced photographer, es- 
pecially the professional motion picture 
cameraman. The movies wouldn’t know 
what to do without them, for “glamorous” 
stars certainly wouldn’t always be so 
glamorous without the almost constant 
aid of effect filters—in this case, diffusion 
filters. 

Roughly, effect filters include those 
which produce fog, softness or vignette. 
To be proper, these are not so much filters 
as they are screens. To avoid confusion, 
they will hereafter be referred to as 
screens. 

A few manufacturers make specia 
effect screens to order. Their customers 
are chiefly the motion picture studios all 
over the world for, strangely enough, the 
amateur photographer, yes, even the pro- 
fessional photographer, apparently hasn’t 
as yet scratched the surface of producing 
effects with screens over the camera lens. 

Basically, screens are not radically dif- 
ferent from color filters in their physical 
aspects or construction. One make of 
screen is made of a_ special type gelatin 
mounted between two sheets of optically 
flat glass and sealed by means of binding 
tape. Note that these gelatin and glass 
sheets are not cemented, as is generally 
the custom with the average gelatin 
color filter. By this process the screen is 
made to resist the effects of temperature 
and humidity changes. Another type is 
made of laminated glass, in which the 
screen is more or less a solid, homogen- 
eous unit. 

Diffusion screens are possibly the most 





{ier Picture taken in the normal way. 
Right) A diffusion screen was used here. 





A split filter, 23-A for the sky and Aero | for the foreground, was used on this scene. 
Note that the sky gets lighter in tone from the mast-tops downward to the horizon. 


NOVEL EFFECTS 
WITH SPECIAL FILTERS 


popular and serve a wide variety of uses. 
Years ago, softness in a. photograph was 
supposed to be “arty,” but today it is used 
sparingly and only when it can do real 
and practical good to enhance the effect 
desired in the picture. 

Diffusion is not to be confused with lack 
of sharpness. There is a vast difference 
between the two, even if the beginner is 
not keen in differentiating between them. 
Softness or diffusion permits the image to 
be needle-sharp, yet outlines are soft and 
delicate. Throwing the lens slightly out 
of focus merely results in a blurred 
image. 

The typical diffusion screen is available 
in about a half dozen degrees of softness, 


The camera was used normally for this 
shot, without any filters or screens. 
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each one being designed to impart the 
proper degree of diffusion to certain types 
of pictures. For instance, if you’re shoot- 
ing a closeup portrait, you use a certain 
grade of diffusion; if your subject is a 
tranquil landscape, you use a different 
grade or type of softness. 

The screens are used just like color 
filters; that is, they are placed in front 
of the camera lens, either alone or in con- 
junction with a color filter and lens shade. 

Especially in portraits or “big heads,” 
the proper diffusion screen produces an 
effect which cannot be duplicated in any 
other way, and gives the picture that cer- 
tain something (call it “atmosphere”) 

(Continued on page 74) 


Here is the same scene shown at the left 
but photographed through a fog filter. 
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PHOTOGRAPHERS COVER A SUICIDE 


by DONN BRION 


Photographs by the Associated Press 










The difficulties of 
hotographing the 
ane are illustrated 
well in this picture 
of the suicide site. 
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Lou Johrden of the 
A.P. secured this re- 
markable photo from 
a distance of 200 ft. 
Y with a "Big Bertha.” 
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v Hitting marquee, f 4.5, 1/200, No. 2 bulb. 
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Press photographers were handed a tough problem 
when they were assigned to cover John Warde's suicide 
leap. Here's the story of how they accomplished the job. 


HE suicide of John Warde at New 

York’s Hotel Gotham recently 

dropped one of the year’s most 
bizarre picture stories right into the laps 
of news photographers. 

Just before noon on sultry July 26th 
came the flash that a maniac was poised 
precariously on a 17-story ledge, threat- 
ening to jump if anyone came near him. 
For reporters the job was routine, even 
if distressing. Photographically, there 
were problems to test the resources and 
ingenuity of the most versatile camera- 
man. 

The 17th story of this hotel is more 
than 180 feet in the air. The nearest tall 
building, within the angle of view, was 
more than 200 feet away. As hours 
passed with the climax delayed, waning 
light intensified technical handicaps. 

It was obvious that if Warde leaped he 
would fall at terrific speed, landing with- 
in fleeting seconds that would not allow 
for any camera manipulation beyond 
pressing of shutter releases. The experi- 
ence of Kip Ross, of the Associated 
Press, typified the ordeals of the dozens 
of men working on the assignment. 

“When I arrived it seemed as though 
he would jump any minute,” said Ross. 
“So I climbed on top of a taxicab with a 
4x5 Graflex fitted with a 20-inch lens, 
focused on the ledge including about four 
lower fioors in the field, and sat there for 
two hours with my eyes glued to the 
groundglass and my finger on the trigger. 

“Fortunately one of the boys from the 
office finally came along to tell me that a 
‘Big Bertha’ had been set up in an office 
building window and that I could relax.” 

Other men were spotted on roofs, in 
windows, on the street, all alert for the 


‘death jump. Through the crowds wan- 


dered candid-cameramen gathering a liv- 





Photographers kept up an || hour vigil waiting for the jump. Note the variety of equipment. 


ing record of mass reaction to abnormal 
behavior. 

The “Big Bertha,” manipulated by ca- 
pable Lou Johrden, obtained some of the 
most poignant views of the entire epi- 
sode. Johrden attempted to use the mam- 
moth camera from street level at first, but 
due to the sharp angles found his efforts 
unsatisfactory. He then went to the 15th 
floor of 711 Fifth Avenue, diagonally 
across the street and about 200 feet dis- 
tant. From there he exposed more than 
three dozen negatives, right up to the 
last futile preparations to foil the leap 
with huge cargo nets. 

The “Big Bertha” camera is a 5x7 home 
portrait Graflex fitted with a 70 cm. (28- 
inch) Carl Zeiss triplet f 5 lens. Weigh- 
ing about 25 pounds, the entire assembly 
is mounted on a light steel framework. 

Operation is comparatively simple, lit- 
tle different from any other Graflex. Fo- 
cusing is controlled by a “gear shift” 
with movable stops on a quadrant which 
may be marked for predetermined and 
prefocused points of interest. Shutter 
and mirror are standard factory equip- 
ment. 

Johrden started work in the middle of 
the afternoon using a lens opening of 
f 11 and shutter speed of 1/240 second, 
with the camera loaded with Superpan 
Press film. As daylight faded he kept 
opening his lens diaphragm and slowing 
the shutter until there just wasn’t enough 
natural light left to register on the film. 
Flashlight powder was used after dark 
for the distant ledge views. One ounce 
of powder with lens at f 5.6 produced 
negatives amazing for their sharpness and 
detail. 

Newsmen working on the street almost 

(Continued on page 74) 
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The film editor examines a neat splice. 


by LOUIS ELL 


Amateur Photographer, Madrid, Neb. 


HEN cutting and rearranging 

your movie film, have you ever 

thought that it might be greatly 
improved by a fade, a wipe, or some other 
cinematic device used as a transition be- 
tween scenes or sequences? If these 
have not been photographed in the be- 
ginning, you might feel that there is no 
way to add them. 

Contrary to opinion, it is possible to 
improve many of these films by simple 
substitutes for the photographed effect. 
They may not prove quite as satisfac- 
tory but they do serve a definite purpose 
well worth considering. I suggest, how- 
ever, that you experiment on an old film 
you care little about until you get the 
“hang” of it. Those jittery panoramas, 
under- and overexposed shots, will do 
nicely. 

Wipe-ins and wipe-outs may be made 
with nothing more than a 12-inch ruler, 
a pen, a small water-color brush, and a 
bottle of black India ink. Try it at the 
beginning of a film. Turn the emulsion 
side up and lay the entire foot rule diag- 
onally down the film. Draw a line down 
the edge of the ruler across the picture 
frames for a guide line. Now, with the 
brush and ink, fill in the proper side of 
the diagonal so that the picture is grad- 
ually exposed. When the film has been 
blacked, hold it up to the light. If light 
shines through, black it again, since it 
must be totally black. 


Ruling the film before making a “wipe-in" with a brush and ink. 





The trimmed film preparatory to making the “wipe-off" splice. 





Creating Effects 
on the Splicing Block 


"Fades" and "wipes" need not necessarily be photographed on the 
film. Here are a few hints on how to add them mechanically. 


Opaque, used for blocking out portions 
of still negatives, can be used also. It 
has the advantage of not being quite so 
messy, and a thin coat will do the work. 
After the emulsion has dried thoroughly, 
run the film through the projector. If 
you have done your work right, it will 
appear as if a black curtain is drawn 
aside to reveal the picture. A double 
set of these wipes, used between scenes, 
wiping-out on one and wiping-in on the 
other, gives a professional effect. 

Another adaptation of the wipe, in 
which one scene appears to slide aside, 
revealing the next, is also possible, by 
making a long, diagonal splice between 
scenes. Make one that will run through 
about 10 or more frames, trim and scrape 
it carefully, then cement it exactly as any 
other splice. Extreme care must be taken 
when cementing, to keep the film to nor- 
mal width. By registering the film over 
the splicing pins and cementing a small 
portion at a time, this can be done easily. 
Carefully made, this splice will give no 
trouble in the projector, and the screen 
effect is well worth working for. This 
transition takes the place of a dissolve. 

The making of a proper splice is almost 
a science in itself. To assure yourself of 
good work, obtain a splicing block. Even 
a cheap one is far, far better than none at 
all. Trim the ends of the film carefully, 
and use water to soften the emulsion to 
be removed. It will come off easily and 
cleanly without gouging the acetate base 
as dry scraping does. Remove only 
enough emulsion to allow for the overlap. 
Wipe a little cement across the celluloid 
side of the unscraped strip to roughen it 
and prepare it for the final weld. Quickly 


spread a thin layer of cement on the 
scraped portion, lower the roughened 
strip upon it, making sure the sprocket 
holes register, and apply pressure. 

The use of too much cement will cause 
a messy splice and weaken the adjoining 
film, making it more subject to breakage 
during projection. On Kodachrome, ex- 
cess cement removes a great deal of 
color, leaving an unsightly red blotch. 
A properly made splice has no air-bub- 
bles between the pieces. If the corners 
of the film are loose, work a little cement 
between the strips with the brush, and 
apply pressure again. Finally, wind the 
joint into the reel to set thoroughly. 

Now and then the’ cement bottle runs 
dry. If there is still much splicing to be 
done, glacial acetic acid and acetone are 
both good substitutes. Simply use one or 

(Continued on page 69) 
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(A) "Wipe-off, wipe-in splice.” (B) An ink 
“wipe-in" effect. (C) A vignetted “wipe.” 
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A Drying Drum for Movie Film 











ITH an increasing number of ama- 
teurs processing their own movie 
film, there is no reason why the movie 
enthusiast shouldn’t start devising his 
own workroom accessories just as the 
still shooters are doing. For a starter 





The drum can quickly be set up for use and 
will accommodate 200 ft. of 16 mm. film. 


here is a collapsible drying drum for 
movie film, which can be constructed 
easily for about two dollars. The material 
required includes: 2 wire or bicycle 
wheels, 20” in diameter; 2 music stands; 
ten 314-ft. lengths of half-round molding 
1” wide; one 4-ft. length of 4%” metal rod; 
two pieces tubing, 4” long, to fit snugly 
each end of rod; twenty 1%” bolts, 1” long, 
with wing nuts. 

The wheels and music stands may be 
picked up reasonably in secondhand 
shops, the molding at any lumber yard 
or millworker’s. The following mechan- 
ical work is necessary. Each wheel is 
drilled around the center of the rim with 
ten 3/16” holes, 6 inches apart. Both 4” 
lengths of tubing are placed in a vise and 
bent so as to form L-shaped pieces. The 
strips of molding are bored with 3/16” 
holes about 1% inch in from each end. 

Assembling the parts is simple. First, 
set up the music stands, then 
put both wheels on the long * 
rod which serves as an axle. 
Now fit the L-shaped pieces 





Photoflood Reflector 


VERY efficient reflector for a photo- 

flood lamp can be improvised by 
glueing bright tin- ' 
foil from a candy 
bar over half of the 
lamp itself. Make 
sure that the foil 
does not touch the 
brass base of the 
bulb. 

I tried this meth- 
od as a makeshift 
on an occasion 
when I didn’t have a reflector with me, 
and it proved to be so satisfactory that I 
haven’t bothered to use a reflector since. 
—Bruce Cole, Clarinda, Iowa. 


Tinfoil reflector. 





| Think Out Your Pictures 











BOUT a year ago the Park Board of 
Blair, Ontario, Canada, had a chil- 
dren’s picnic. They thought, rightly, that 
it would be a good occasion to let loose 
the camera fan and get both publicity 
and pictures. 

At one o'clock the gates were opened 
and at four I was still wandering around 
with a Rolleiflex, complete with wide 
angle lens; a Leica, complete with filters, 
tripod, exposure meter, and as many 
small, heavy items in my vest as a hun- 
ter’s cartridges. I was working at it, 
working hard. I’d got a lot of images on 
my feet of film. 

In the shade, at a corner of the grand- 
stand, I ran into John, or rather, tripped 
over him. He was asleep, or at least his 
eyes were closed. His cheap f 6.3 camera 
was folded at his side. John was an en- 
thusiast, did mighty good work, so I 
prodded him. 

“Wake up, Steichen!” 

“I’m awake, Stieglitz.” 

We always talk like that. 

“What are you doing?” I followed up, 





to each end of the rod and slip 
the two free portions of each 
into the tubing of one of the 





music stands. The lengths of 
molding then are fastened to 
the wheel rims by means of 
the bolts and wing nuts. The 
completed drum is a frame- 
work. It will accommodate 200 
ft. of 16mm. film or 100 ft. of 
35mm. film. 

Some people may decide to 
apply motive power to the 
drum by adding a third wheel 
to one end of the axle and 
coupling this by belt or gear 
to a small motor. Certainly 














this will insure quick, even 
drying of the film on the 
drum, although it has been 
found that when excess water 
is wiped from the film with a 
viscose sponge good results 
have been obtained. —Ray Mc- 
Ilvaine, New York City. 


“I'm tryin’ to 
an’ | wish to 





et some candid shots from across the street, 
eck you'd hold still before the light fails." 


right on the bit, and slumped down be- 
side him. ; 

“I’m winning the prize.” 

I said nothing because I wasn’t just 
sure it was meant to be funny. 

This story would be pointless if John 
hadn’t won the prize. But he did win it, 
with a shot of a youngster asleep, one 
hand holding the remains of a much- 
melted ice cream cone. And he cinched 
it with the caption: A Good Time Was 
Had By All. 

I didn’t think about John’s reply, of 
course, until he won the prize; then I did 
a lot of thinking. I, along with a good 
many others, asked him whether his shot 
was unadulterated luck, whether he’d 
posed it, or looked for it. It was luck that 
he snapped that particular child in that 
particular position, but if you know what 
you are looking for, almost anything can 
be found in a party of one hundred and 
fifty children. Luck is less often with the 
lucky than the thoughtful. When I saw 
John he was thinking—and waiting. 
Thinking about the picture and waiting 
for the light. 

He thought out his picture. He asked 
himself what would stand the best chance 
of winning the prize. There would be 
lots of excellent pictures but they could 
only be snapshots, record pictures; this 
was a picnic, not a studio. Obviously they 
wanted something cute. That mother 
wiping the child’s nose? Nope! Too can- 
did! Same for the little boy behind the 
tree who thought himself in the privacy 
of his own home. The candid camera al- 
ready had something to live down as well 
as live up to. 

He wanted to say something, not to in- 
terpret, or dramatize, or merely record. 
He thought of the judges and they were 
very much the kind of men to whom he 
sold his industrial shots; not experts, but 
interested in anything which flattered 
their own industry or their own efforts; 
human beings. He wanted something 
which would tell the success of the day. 

He thought about his market. 

He knew more or less what 
he wanted when, at four- 
thirty, he got up to look 
around. The shot he submit- 
ted was one of several ex- 
pressing the same idea. By 
waiting for the late afternoon 
light and printing down he 
achieved a real success, one 
that in subject, mood (light- 
ing), tone (printing), and 
composition expressed to the 
full a preconceived idea. 

He could have called it 
Glutton, with humor, or End 
of Day, with triteness. In- 
stead -he captioned it with a 
title that helped him to say 
what he wanted to say: that 
the organizers were quite 
some fellows and that their 
picnic was a success. 

From that day I stopped 
thinking about the darkroom, 
about grain, about stops. Now 
I do most serious thinking 
about the picture before I take 
it—George F. Moss, Blair, On- 
tario, Canada. 
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The enlarger is placed conveniently close 
to the enameled developing and fixing trays. 


The safelight is rheostat-controlled. The 
shelves hold bottled developers and liquids. 
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The washing end of the room showing trays, 
shelves, film drying wire, clips, and sink. 


A UNIVERSAL DARKROOM 


by MALCOLM H. BISSELL, Jr. 


Amateur Photographer, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Order and system are necessary to secure success in any dark- 


room. 


builds his darkroom first and dis- 
covers his mistakes afterward. 
Some rooms are too large, others are too 
small, and still others have not enough 
space for trays and enlarging apparatus. 
I found many things wrong with the first 
darkroom I used, and when I built an- 
other I made careful plans to avoid these 
unpleasant difficulties. 
The darkroom described in this article 
is as nearly universal as circumstances 


Te average amateur photographer 
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will permit. I have used many types of 
equipment in it, ranging from work with 
35 mm. film to the processing of 9 x 12 
cm. negatives. I have never had the 
least trouble in using any material of 
any size in this darkroom. 

The main feature of the design is the 
fact that anything in the room can be 
reached with the minimum of effort, one 
step being all that is required to reach 
into any corner. This is of great impor- 
tance in these days when super-speed 
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The author describes his well-planned laboratory. 


films demand that much of the time spent 
working in the darkroom must be in total 
darkness. Again this makes for the least 
possible confusion when the light is on. 
The extreme compactness makes for speed 
in all the operations which the photogra- 
pher must carry on in the darkroom. 
Since I spend about two hours in the 
darkroom to every photographic hour 
spent outside of it, I regard this of prime 
importance. The small size of the room 
is helpful to the average amateur who 
cannot devote much space to his labora- 
tory. 

The design was worked out with the 

(Continued on page 80) 





Two — aids in enlarging are the 


telegraph key and the magnifying glass. 





Gabby Hartnett, photographed by Kenneth G. Stansfield, Winona, Minn., made Photograph made by Jesse Mazze, New York 
Max Hunn, Moline, Ill., with a this shot with an Eastman Kodak 616 on Agfa City, vith a Sport Dolly camera, 1/50 sec. 
9x12 cm. Zeiss Maximar camera. Superpan film. He calls it “Modern Hiawatha.” at f 11, on Super Sensitive Pan roll film. 


Speed shot by E. W. Sayer, Dayton, Ohio, Paul Vandervoort II, Plattsmouth, Nebr., 
taken with a Voigtlander Brilliant, 1/300 made this synchro-flash portrait with a 
sec. at {5.6 on Eastman Panatomic film. 4x5 Century view camera at 1/200 sec. 


The star for the second award this month goes to Lonzo S. Green of 
Wellington, Ohio, for this splendid closeup which he made of a young 
bird. Taken outdoors with a 34,x4¥/, Graflex, the ex- vs 
posure was 1/50 sec. at f 8 on Agfa Super Plenachrome. Night shot by Earl 
Rosenberger, Louder- 
ton, Pa., made with 
one No. 20 Photoflash 
and Librette camera. 


Richard Jepson, Portland, Ore., who has taken pictures 
less than five months, made this one with a 21/4x3¥4, Voigt- 
lander Avus on Agfa Superpan, 1/50 second at f 22. 





Tabletop setup photographed by Ross McCage of 
Falls City, Nebr. The scene was illuminated by 
“painting” with a 100-watt lamp during expesure. 


Tom Kelley, New Philadelphia, Ohio, photographed 
this plane after it had nose-dived into shallow 
water. He used an Eastman Six-20 Box Brownie. 


This fine ngees by W. Edward White, Plymouth, N. H., is 
awarded the star for the best picture this month. It was 
taken with a 344x444, Graflex and 71.” Xenar f 3.5 lens on Agfa 
Superpan ffilmpack. The exposure was 1/160 sec. at f 5.6. 


< 
: . Silhouette made with 
<< jie Eastman Duo Six-20, 
S. S. Pan, 1/100 sec. 
-— oenteest ont 5 at f 18, by Henry W. 
otographedby ° ° hes 
MeQuillin, Brainerd, i Shuck, Dayton, Ohio, 

Minn., with Graflex. 


Pictures From me Ss... 


by Robert Liethart, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Our Readers E mee ge 


S. M, Rothhammer of San Diego, Made with a Retina I on Agfa 
Calif., made this action picture Superpan, 2 sec. at f 3.5, 
with an Argus, 1/100 sec. at f 8. Oliver Rippel, Youngstown, é. 








1. The "M. Q." that you see on tubes of 
developing powder is an abbreviation for: 

Mix quick. 

Metol-hydroquinone. 

Maximum quality. 

2. Gamma, when used in photography, re- 
fers to: 

A national fraternity of photog- 

raphers. 

The degree of density and contrast 

in a negative. 

A word used by photographers when 

something goes wrong. 
3. Even if a short stop bath is used, you 
should not expect one quart of fixing bath 
to fix more than... 8 x 10 prints: 

Fifty. Ten. Hundred. 
4. Edward Steichen, generally conceded to 
be one of the world's greatest photog- 
raphers, has for the past months been: 

Photographing the Japanese-Chinese 

war for Life magazine. 

A technical adviser to a motion pic- 

ture company. 

Making garden pictures in natural 

color for Ladies’ Home Journal. 
5. At the same distance from a given sub- 


2? PROTO QUIZ 23 
TEST YOUR KNOWLEDGE 


For correct answers see Page 82 





IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


ject a 10” focal length lens will give an 
image ... the size of a 5” lens: q 

One-half. Twice. Four times. 

6. You have often heard the expression 
"five point lighting,” and have no doubt 
that it refers, in portraiture, to: 

The use of 2 flood lights and 3 spot 
lights for perfect illumination. 

A 45 degree angle source which 
makes a spot of light on forehead, 
nose, chin, and two cheeks. 

Five important points to remember 
about arranging lights for por- 
traits. 

7. If you were in the process of printing, 
and the temperature of the developer went 
up several degrees, you might compensate 
for this by: 

Making a shorter print exposure in 
the enlarger. 

Giving prints a shorter developing 
period. 

Giving prints a longer exposure and 
a longer developing period. 

Washing the prints a little longer 
after the fixing bath. 
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THE DAGUERREOTYPE PROCESS / 


- 1840 - 1851 - 


SEVEN STEPS THE DAGUERREOTYPE 
OF PROCESS PRODUCED 
DAGUERREOTYPE } A POSITIVE PRINT 
OF WHICH ONLY 
ONE WAS MADE, 
THERE WAS NO 
NEGATIVE AND THE 
SUBJECT WAS 
REVERSED ON THE 
PLATE — THE 
PICTURES WERE 
ALMOST PERFECT 























IN DETAIL — THE PLATES WERE 

PIECES OF SHEET COPPER COATED 
WITH SILVER - THEY WERE SENSITIZED & 
IN A FUMING CABINET BY THE ACTION ZF 
OF \ODINE FUMES COATING THE PLATE, Z 
THUS FORMING SILVER IODIDE. g 
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- DEVELOPING BOX — 


DEVELOPMENT WAS DONE 
IN A DEVELOPING BOX. 
MERCURY VAPOR 
CONDENSED ON THE PLATE 
DEVELOPED THE LATENT 
IMAGE. A WINDOW WAS 
SF BUILT IN THE SIDE OF THE 
BOX SO THE PHOTOGRAPHER COULD 
WATCH THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 








— .PLATE — Sacenvoré—~ 








Handy Washmeter 


HE accompanying illustration shows 

a little device that I have found very 
useful in my darkroom. I call it a wash- 
meter. It consists 
of a strip of wood 

. about 10” long, 2” 

wide, and about 1” 

thick. The actual 

dimensions are not 
important. Twelve 
oles are bored in 
this strip from top to 
bottom and num- 
bered with India ink 
from one to twelve. 
A screw eye is 
placed in the top to 
serve as a hanger, 
and a small wooden 
peg is placed in hole 
number one. In washing prints from tray 
to tray the peg is moved down one 
hole each time the prints are transfered 
to fresh water. When the peg reaches the 
bottom hole the prints have received 
twelve changes of fresh water. I allow 
five minutes soaking in each change of 
water, therefore the entire operation 
takes one hour. 

The advantage of the washmeter is 
that several operations may be carried 
on at the same time, and one does not 
have to remember how many times the 
water has been changed. Also one may 
be called away for a few minutes to an- 
swer the phone or attend to other mat- 
ters and when returning to work the 
meter shows at a glance just how far 
the washing has progressed. Make one 
and see how convenient it is—Roy H. 
Heiser, Washington, Penna. 


Device heips in 
print washing. 





Current Prize Contests 











POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY, 608 S. Dearborn, 
Chicago, Ill. Prizes of $100, $50, $25, and 
$5, for illustrating photographically a fa- 
mous bit of American literature set forth in 
magazine. Closing date for entries Oct. 10, 
1938. See September issue. 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY, 608 S. Dearborn, 
Chicago, Ill. A prize of $50 for the best 
short, suitable, catchy name to replace the 
clumsy expression “Amateur Photographer.” 
See Sept. issue of magazine. Contest closes 
September 25, 1938. 


Carp HOLDER PrROpUCTS COMPANY, 656 
Broadway, New York, N. Y., announces a 
Snap Shot Exhibit Contest for amateur pho- 
tographers with prizes totaling $1000. Write 
company for details. 


THE KALART Co., prizes of $100, $50, and 
$5 to be awarded in the 2nd annual Syn- 
chro-Sunlight Picture Contest. Write the 
company Dept. P-9, 915 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y., or Room 619, Taft Bldg., Holly- 
wooed, Calif., for details and entry blanks, 
or see your dealer. 


REDBOOK MAGAZINE will publish 16 photo- 
graphs by amateurs each month. Prizes: 
“Snapshot of the Month,” $50, remaining 15 
pictures $5 each. The best picture of the 
year ending October 1939 will receive a 
grand prize of $500. 


SOUTHWESTERN AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SALON, Art Institute, 657 Jordan St., Shreve- 
port, La. Open to the members of camera 
clubs in Texas, Okla., Ark., La., and Miss. 
Prizes: Bronze and silver medals and $50. 
Other cash prizes of $10 and $5. Write to 
Salon Committee for complete details. 


WoLK CAMERA Co., 33 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. Print contest confined to one 
subject, ‘Pictorial Views) of Chicago.” 
Prizes: Cup awards and photographic mer- 
chandise. Closing date for entries Oct. 15, 
1938. Write company for complete details. 
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Print CrthictlLucch 





This service is free to our readers. Send your prints with technical data to POPULAR 


PHOTOGRAPHY, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


J. W. H., Evanston, Ill—Your flower 
photograph gives evidence that you ap- 
proached this subject with some knowl- 





Photo by J. W. H. 


Left: Sketch showing a 
better arrangement of 
the three flowers in 
the same picture area. 


edge of how to go 
about it. For one 
thing,. your low 
camera angle was 


\ 


good. And eames the light tulips against 


a dark background was effective. One of 
the main points for criticism is that you 
overexposed for the blossoms. This re- 
sulted in their being “burned up” in the 
negative. They are flat, white masses, 
with none of the detail and texture so 
desirable in floral a. Also, if 
the entire negative area is shown in your 
print, you did not compose this shot very 
carefully. The two blossoms, one directly 
in front of the other, do not show up to 
advantage. The foliage chops up the 
lower half of the picture and is dis- 
tracting. A shorter exposure, a yellow 
filter, and a more careful age | of 
the picture in the viewfinder will help 
you in future attempts. Either figure 
on getting more depth of field or else 
exclude those blossoms near the camera 
which will not be in focus. The accom- 
panying sketch will give you an idea of 
what might be done with this subject. 


¥ 






Photo by W. H., Jr. 


Prints will not be returned. 


W.H., Jr., Cleveland, O.—The use of a 
ellow filter on this golf shot aided in 
oning down the bright summer sky very 

nicely. Apparently, however, you did not 


‘ allow quite enough exposure, since the 


grayishness of your print indicates a thin 
negative. While you seem to have 
stopped the action satisfactorily at 1/200 
second, it should be mentioned that a 
speed as slow as this must not be relied 
upon too strongly to stop a tournament 
golfer’s swing. You caught this subject 
at that brief moment of inaction just be- 
tween the backswing and the downswing. 
Since your camera has 1/500 second 
shutter apees. why not use it in takin 
pictures like this one?  Pictorially 
would have been better to have more 
light on the subject’s face, and to have 
the golf ball out of shadow. By waiting 
until the golfer had to play a shot with 
the sun more nearly his face you 
would have avoided both of the lIgtter 
faults.. You should have focused more 
sharply, too. Amateurs having cameras 
with shutter speeds of 1/300 second or 
faster are advised to focus on the ball, 
and i the shutter after the golfer’s 
downswing has begun. Shooting any 
sooner (such as at the top of the —— 
as seen here) can spoil the player’s shot, 
and in actual competition can earn you a 
sharp rebuke. 


* * 
A. D., Brooklyn, N. Y.—Pose and ex- 
pression were pretty good when you 
snapped this shot, your main difficulty 





Photo by A. D. 


hosing been with the lighting. 
ently th 

subject, burning out practically all facial 
detail with its intense light. The far side 
of the face is marred by the shadows cast 
on it. And your print indicates that 
there was some camera motion. Try this 
shot again, if feasible, keeping your main 
light source further from the subject, and 
employing a simple reflecting board to 
soften the severe shadows on the side 
away from the light. 


* * * 


M. M. C., Chicago, Ill—The lighting in 
this snapshot is good, although had the 
child’s face been turned a trifle further 
toward the lens it would have been even 
better. The expression is good, and the 
camera position shows some forethought 
on your part. The low camera angle, 
however, resulted in some distortion of 
the child’s feet. Being considerably 
nearer the lens they appear larger than 
they should. It would have been best to 
have the feet and legs extending in some 


Appar- 
e photoflood was too close to the 
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Photo by M. M. C. 


other direction. Then the face and 
hands would have attracted more of the 
attention they deserve. Your exposure 
seems to have been right, since there is 
good quality and brilliance in your print. 
Hereafter try not to get nap Bony greene 
object like a tree directly ind your 
subject. In this shot a tree seems to be 
growing out of the child’s head. Also, 
endeavor to hoid your camera level with 
the horizon which, in this picture, is a 
trifle off level. z 


I, N., Tuxedo Park, N. Y.—For having 
been engaged in photography only a 
short time, you seem to have a satisfac- 
tory idea of proper exposure. But you 
chose a rather difficult assignment for 
this picture. Apparently the white dog 
was intended to be the main point of in- 
terest, and this has been offset by the 
considerable number of distracting in- 
fluences present. Among these the win- 
dow frames are perhaps the most objec- 
tionable. The wide black area caused by 
the drape comes directly down upon the 
dog. Interest is also diverted from the 
dog by the harsh shadows cast across 
the window seat. In taking this picture 


Photo by I. N. 


ou could have presented the dog to bet- 

r advantage either by taking from 
the side or by shoot at him against 
the sun, which would have given a sil- 
houette effect. As a general rule, try to 
keep all your pictures simple and easy to 
look at, with as few unnecessary objects 
in them as possible. 
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F. X. O'R., New Orleans, La. My friend's 8 mm. 
movie camera has a shutter speed of 1/50 sec. at 
16 frames per second, while mine, which is of a 
different make, has a speed of 1/40 sec. What 
causes this difference? 


ANSWER: The difference in shutter speeds 
noted above is probably due to the fact that 
the two cameras have different sized open- 
ings in the rotary disc shutters. 


S. J. B., Washington, D. C. Please advise me as to 
the best time of day for taking pictures of flowers. 


ANSWER: If the day is a bright one, try to 
work in the shade, since strong, harsh light 
destroys the flower’s texture in a picture. 
If the day is a dull one, work in the open, 
since the flat lighting will take care of the 
texture. Should your floral subject be in 
the open on a bright day, try to take your 
ricture before 10 or 11 o’clock or after mid- 
afternoon. 


P. R. B., Boston, Mass. My enlarger is supposed to 
take 2!/4x3!/,” negatives, but when | try to enlarge 
the full area of a negative of that size | cannot seem 
to achieve sharp focus at the corners. | have been 
getting fine enlargements from 2!/,x2'/, negatives. 
The lens is a 3” anastigmat, which hes given good 
results to date. Why are the edges fuzzy as de- 
scribed above? 


ANSWER: Assuming that there is no cutting 
off of the projected image by the enlarger, it 
appears that a 3” lens is not long enough to 
completely ‘cover’ the larger negative. Try 
using a 4” lens for the 24x3%” negatives, 
and we believe your trouble will disappear. 
The focal length of the lens should be at 
least as long as the diagonal of the biggest 
negative to be enlarged. 


F. R., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. Can the same sort of 
hypo be used for film and paper? Also, can it be 
used on film after having been used on paper and 
vice versa? 


ANSWER: Most photographers use the same 
kind of solution for fixing both film and 
paper. It is best, where feasible, to use 
fresh hypo for your film. This may then 
be used for the prints. 


Cc. K. A., Winnetka, Ill. Is it advisable or neces- 
sary to use a lens shade when employing a filter on 
the lens? 


ANSWER: Using a filter makes it no less 
important to use a lens shade, too. Fre- 
quently a shade is absolutely necessary if 
the filter is to produce its best effects. 


R. O. J., Niles, Mich. We wish to make an exterior 
shot of our house at night, showing the lights on in 
the front rooms. Previous attempts have been 
spoiled somewhat because the house lights caused 
some halation on the film during the necessary time 
exposure. How may this be avoided? 


ANSWER: A stunt which has proven help- 
ful in similar cases is to have someone turn 
the house lights off and on intermittently 
during the exposure. This has the effect of 
registering just enough on the film to show 
the lights effectively in the picture, while 
the darker portions of the subject receive the 
full exposure needed. 


B. H. K., Detroit, Mich. My camera has a maximum 
shutter speed of |/200 second and a minimum dia- 
phragm stop of f ||. | am in the habit of using fast 
panchromatic film. Thus, on bright days at the 
beach, | cannot seem to avoid overexposure. What 
can | do to prevent this and still use the faster films? 


ANSWER: The use of a deep yellow (K-3) 
filter will not only remedy the overexposure 
in such an instance, but will give you better 
pictures from a pictorial standpoint. 


P. B. S., Appleton, Wis. Having no coupled focus- 
ing arrangement on my medium pric miniature 
camera, | hove been employing a separate range- 
finder, using its readings to adjust the camera's 
focusing ring. The range-finder is a good one, has 
been checked ob an expert. Also, | have been using 
a tripod and cable release with the camera. Despite 
all these precautions | get blurred, indistinct pic- 
tures even with the lens stopped down to f 16. 
Why is this? 


ANSWER: Apparently the fault is in the 

camera’s focusing mount. Assuming that 

your camera is of the folding bellows type, 
(Continued on page 90) 





Letters to 





the Editor 








Dear Sir: ? 

In your August issue you have an article 
entitled The Camera of 1950. In this Harry 
Champlin states, ‘“‘The rangefinders will be 
made to work automatically. This, too, will 
be a function of the photoelectric cell.” 

I suppose the photoelectric cell in addition 
to its many wonders is also psychic. I think 
it is quite nice that it can actually tell what 
part of the scene one is focusing on. But I 
am surprised that it cannot tell what shut- 
ter speed you want to use. ... 

ROBERT SCHILLER, 
Center Ossipee, New Hampshire. 

Ep. The photoelectric cell need not be 
“psychic” to accomplish the feats Champlin 
predicts—even though we do not claim to 
know how it will work. However, on page 
60 in the September PopuLAR PHOTOGRAPHY 
you will find that the Eastman Kodak Co. 
is now producing a camera with a photo- 
electric cell that automatically adjusts the 
diaphragm to selected shutter speeds. One 
of Champlin’s predictions comes true. 


Dear Sir: 

Page 41—Entitled Feeding Time—August 
issue. ... The hippo may be hungry and 
waiting for a morse] but I’m positive the 
tiger is stretching and yawning. 

Since when can anyone take a picture at 
the Bronx Zoo in New York? Cameras are 


forbidden. 
DR. AARON WEISS, 
New York City. 

Ep. In regard to taking pictures in the 
zoo, we have a letter in our files from the 
director of the Bronx Zoo from which we 
quote the following: “ . permit me to say 
that the restriction on photographing in the 
Park was removed several months ago and 
visitors are now at liberty to use their cam- 
eras at any time.”’ 


Dear Sir: 

In your August issue on page 17 there is 
a story on Air Brushing by John W. Sheeres 
to which I take exception. ...It was I, 
not Mr. Sheeres, who took the photographs. 
. . . I choose to correct his article by going 
into a more accurate description of what 
actually took place. 

. .+ The idea for this photograph was 
conceived ... for a direct-mail advertise- 
ment, not a display window. It was after- 
wards adapted to newspaper advertising and 
display work. I chose the models, arranged 
the pose, and took the photograph—not Mr. 
Sheeres. . . . When I spoke to him about it, 
he disclaimed all responsibility for the ar- 





Sporn enon 





Rare 


“Hey, Chief! This bird says if we hold off for a while he'll 
make a newsreel shot of it!" 





ticle, maintaining that your editors had re- 
written his story. 
WILLIAM B. GARRISON, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Ep. We wish to state most emphatically 
that we do not change statements of 
authors. Certain things must necessarily be 
changed in the course of editorial proced- 
ure, but statements of any kind are never 
altered. We have checked Mr. Sheeres’ 
manuscript and find all statements agree 
with what was published. 


Dear Sir: 

I would like to obtain some information 
on a photograph reproduced in the August 
issue of POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY. The pic- 
ture in question is Metropolis at Midnight 
by Berenice Abbott. When looking at this 
I gathered it was one of two things, either 
a residential district (hotels) or a business 
district and from the amount of light on 
the streets it must be somewhat of a busi- 
ness section. The amount of lights in the 
buildings disagreed with this conclusion as 
it would be impossible to get this effect at 


midnight... . 
DANIEL A. FRIEDMAN, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Ep. The picture shows a New York busi- 
ness section. It was taken in the evening 
but called Metropolis at Midnight by Bere- 
nice Abbott. However, what really counts is 
the quality of the picture. 


Dear Sir: 

I read with much interest the article 
Pioneer Aerial Cameraman and after look- 
ing at the picture of central Oregon on page 
15 I am convinced that No. 2 is Mount St. 
Helens instead of Mount Hood, and that 
Mount Hood is the mountain just to the left 
of No. 3 or Mount Jefferson. I am sure that 
a look at an Oregon map will bear out my 
contention. 

I am a resident of Portland, Oregon, and 
am very fond of our mountain which is very 
beautiful and the highest one in Oregon. The 
picture shows that it is if one would look 
at the right snow-capped peak. 

Cc. I. EASTMAN, 
Reading, Mass. 

Ep. The captions with reference to the 
numbered mountains are those given to us 
by the Army Air Corps. We must admit, 
however, that they are a bit confusing, when 
checking them with a flat map. One must 
take into account the curvature of the earth 
which gives a different perspective than can 
be shown on a flat piece of paper. 

Incidentally, our 
maps show Mount St. 
Helens to be in the 
state of Washington, 
not Oregon. Also it is 
farther west than is 
Mount Rainier. 
Mount Hood in Ore- 
gon is 11,253 feet 
high while Mount St. 
Helens is 9,671 feet 
high. 


Dear Sir: 

This is the first 
time that I have ever 
seen a cartoon boner 
in your magazine. 

On page 60 [Au- 
gust issue—Ep.], the 
Movie Nut that is 
holding the camera 
has the film on pro- 
jector spools instead 
of the closed type 
camera spools. Even 
if the Movie Nut tried 
to take pictures be- 
fore he pulled the reel 
apart for his day- 
light loading the film 
would have fogged 
edges because. the 
holes in the projector 
spools would admit 
light. I guess the 
cartoonist is not a 
Photo Bug. 

A. J. KAPLAN, 

Squantum, Mass. 

Ep. That’s a horse 
onus. Your eyes are 
better than ours and 
better than the car- 
toonist’s who must 
have been thinking of 
reels when he wanted 
to draw’ spools. In 
any event the car- 
toon gave us a hearty 
chuckle.— fe 
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" Reptleing Deaton Grathuates 
F the base of your graduate gets 


chipped or broken so that it will not 
stand up, don’t discard it. Here is a way 


to fix it up as good 
as new. 

Get a container 
lid such as the kind 
that come on oint- 
ment jars, tobacco 
cans, etc., and select 
one of ample size. 
Then get some plas- 
ter of Paris from 
the drug store or 
paint shop. Mix the 
plaster of Paris with 
water to make a paste, place your grad- 
uate in the center of the lid, then pour 
in the paste and smooth the surface even 
with the edge of the lid. A couple of 
coats of varnish will give the plaster a 
good waterproof finish.—R. D. Elders, To- 
ronto, Canada. 





Repaired graduates. 


Portable Darkroom Light 

HANDY, portable darkroom light 

can be made from an ordinary elec- 
trical outlet box, a porcelain socket, and 
a ruby lamp. The 
socket is wired and 
fastened on the 
plate of the box as 
shown in the photo- 
graph. If you want 
the base heavy, fill 
it with BB shot and 
plug the various 
openings with par- 
affine and also cover 
the shot to insulate 
it. This device is 
handy because it 
can be carried about 
the darkroom when you are looking for 
something and cannot turn on the white 
light.—M. W. Abbott, Milford, Conn. 





Finished safelight. 


Film and Blotters Make 


Screw-Type Bottle Cap Leakproof 
HAVE used many bottles of different 
types and have not yet found any that 

wouldn’t leak after using several times. 

Now I buy a cheap 

water bottle (refrig- 

erator type) from 
the five and ten cent 
store and replace the 
inside of cap with 
one or two thick- 
nesses of blotter and 
one piece of film. 

This provides me 

with a bottle cap 

that is absolutely air tight and by far the 
best I have found. 

Cut one or two pieces of blotter and a 
piece of film to fit the cap. If the emul- 
sion is not removed from the film the 
emulsion side should be placed against 





Blotters aad film 
line metal cap. 


“OWNERS... 
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te blotter to insure against affecting the 


solutions. I travel continuously by auto- 
mobile, just recently having made a trip 
from Hollywood to New York City and 
have never found one of these bottle caps 
to leak. However I do not advise any one 
traveling to trust any bottle. It is best to 
carry photographic solutions in a separate 
case to guard against ruining other ma- 
terials—Mal Malcolm, Atlantic City, N. J. 


A Novel Tilt-Top for 


The Miniature Camera 
CLAMP such as the ones used to 
hold the radiator hose onto your car 

makes a very good tilt-top for use with 
your small camera. 
These clamps usually 
have a slot on either 
side. One slot is 
placed over the short 
bolt on the top of the 
tripod and a wing nut 
screwed down to hold 
it in place. 

A short length of 
Tilt-top made from Stove bolt is cut to 
metal hose clamp. make a stud that will 

fit the threaded hole 
in the camera case; this must be long 
enough to bottom in the camera and still 
reach down far enough to run through the 
top slot in the clamp and leave threads 
to hold another wing bolt. In some clamps 
the slots have to be filed to make them 
wide enough for the bolts to pass through 
easily. Or wide wire ones may be used 
with washers under the wing nuts. 

With this tilt-top the camera may be 
pointed straight down or up, and may be 
turned so as to take a vertical as well as 
a horizontal picture. — Charles Saffer, 
Muncie, Ind. 





Copying Matte Finish Prints 
HE standard method for copying 
prints of rough texture, I found, was 

to grease the surface with vaseline, then 
shoot. In such a 
procedure the print 
is often ruined. In 
digging about for a 
method of copying 
so as to show a min- 
imum of the surface 
texture I finally hit 
upon the idea of 
placing the print to 
be copied in an or- 
dinary darkroom 
tray about half full 
of water. The liquid destroys almost all 
of the objectionable texture in the copy 
negative and still saves the original for 
future use. 

A piece of glass the same size as the 
original or larger is placed on top of the 
print to hold it flat on the bottom of 
the water-filled tray. The liquid between 
the glass and the surface of the print 
tends to fill in the uneven area and re- 





Original is placed 
in a tray of water. 
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duce the reflections to a minimum. After 
copying, of course, the original is dried to 
its former state——Robert Gilka, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


Temperature Control in Printing 
F your darkroom is like mine, one of 
those kinds that are affected by the 
outside weather, this method of keeping 
small quantities of 
solution at the 
proper working 
temperature for an 
hour or more will 
interest you. 

Obtain a set of 
trays like those il- 
lustrated. The large 
one measures 8x13 
inches and is 5 
inches deep. It holds 
approximately two 
gallons of water and can be purchased at 
an electrical refrigeration supply store. 
Second quality will do. The small tray 
measures 734x934 inches and is 2 inches 
deep. These are sold in almost any 
twenty-five cent store. 

Fill the large tray up to within an inch 
and one-half from the top with water 
that has been tempered to the proper 
degree, and place the small one into this 
so that it is suspended by the rim. With 
this large amount of water in contact with 
the bottom of the small tray, the solution 
therein contained will remain at an even 
temperature much longer than if the 
small tray were used alone.—Clifton 
Cowee, Springfield, Mass. 





Small tray floats 
in larger vessel. 


Funnel Vent 

SIMPLE remedy for funnels that fit 

so tightly into the neck of the bottle 
that they won’t drain because of the back 
pressure built up in 
the bottle, is to bend 
a toothpick at right 
angles, inserting the 
short end between 
the funnel and the 
neck of bottle. The 
vent thus provided 
eliminates all trou- 
ble and allows the 
air to escape as the 
liquid drains smoothly into the bottle.— 
H. C. Briesemeister, St. Louis, Mo. 





Funnel air vent. 


Speeding Up the Box Camera 
OR the thousdnds of box camera 
owners here is a simple trick for 

speeding up their camera’s shutter. In 
the average box camera shutter disc there 
is a slot about 1 inch in length. This 
opening passes the camera lens in 1/25 
second; therefore a half of the slot would 
pass the lens in 1/50 second. Masking 
half of the slot with black Scotch tape 
will enable one to make an exposure of 
1/50 second, while subsequently faster 
exposures can be obtained by masking 
more of the opening. 

A camera equipped with this simple 
device and using the new fast films will 
secure fast-action shots which would 
otherwise be impossible with the stand- 
ard box camera shutter speed.—Georges 
les Poires, Victoria, B. C. 
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ENLARGEMENTS to generous album size 
from 35 mm. film (or equivalent sections of 
negatives up to 4x5) can be made with lit- 
tle effort by means of 
the new Federal 
Model No. 835 — Au- 
tomatic Fixed Focus 
Enlarger. The film is 
placed in the open 
view negative carrier, 
the switch pressed, 
and a 3%x5 _ en- 
larged image is clear- 
ly visible on the 
groundglass plate. 
The bromide paper is 
held in a frame under 
this plate for expo- 
sure. No special 
printing paper is re- 
quired. A convenient 
slitter supplied with 
the enlarger enables the user to cut the 
standard 5x7 paper to size. The Federal 
Model No. 835 works on AC or DC current 
and serves also as a viewer for color trans- 
parencies. It is priced at $12.50 (a trifle 
more on the West Coast). Further informa- 
tion can be obtained from Federal Stamping 
& Engineering Corp., 25 Lafayette St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Federal Model 835. 


ONE OF the newer innovations in photog- 
raphy is the sale of equipment in kit form. 
Such equipment as contact printer, print 
dryer, film dryer, print press and light stand 
are distributed in this form by Econo-Cam, 
260 Troy Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. These prod- 
ucts, known as Cam-Craft Kits, can be as- 
sembled by anyone. The only tool necessary 
is a screwdriver. All parts are completely 
machined, cut to size and shape, all metal 
parts are formed, and all screws and nuts 
are included in the kits. For further infor- 
mation, write to the distributor. 


A SCIENTIFICALLY designed instrument, 
essentially a contact printer, has been de- 
veloped expressly for the color-separation 
of Dufaycolor transparencies in the hands 
of workers with little technical skill. This 
device simplifies the making of balanced sep- 
aration negatives from which color prints 
can be made by any of the standard print- 
ing systems. The instrument is manufac- 
tured by Thomas S. Curtis Laboratories, 
Huntington Park, Calif., for Dufaycolor, 
Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, 
from whom further information may be ob- 
tained. 


IT IS RUMORED that a 100-shot photo- 
flash bulb is to make its appearance on the 
market some time in the near future. Fur- 
ther information will be published in a later 
issue when complete data is available. 


FAST PANCHROMATIC film which usually 
requires development in total darkness can 
be developed without fogging in a yellow 
light with the aid of Desensit, a new dis- 
covery for desensitizing films. This product 
is made by The Lynhoff Laboratories, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. Desensit is a clear solution that 
does not stain the film and can be used as 
a preliminary bath or in the developer. 
There is no change in development time. 
A trial size for 25c or regular size for 50c 
can be obtained from dealers or direct from 
the Laboratories. 


EVERY PROFESSIONAL refinement found 
in the 16mm. Paillard Bolex movie camera 
is incorporated in a new 8mm. model just 
announced. This camera takes either 25, 50, 
or 100-ft. spools of double-8 film and will 
unwind 20 feet at one winding. A 3-lens 
turret makes provision for 124%4mm., 25mm., 
and 37%mm. lenses. Price of the camera 
with an f 1.9 lens will be $250, and with an 
f 1.5 lens, $275. Carrying case is $25 addi- 
tional. Further information may be ob- 
tained from American Bolex Co., 155 East 
44th St., New York City. 


A 96-PAGE bound mimeographed report on 
the Short Course in News Photography held 
at Kent State University last spring is avail- 
able at $1.85. Both amateur and profes- 
sional photographers will find much of value 
in this volume. Copies may be ordered di- 
rect from A. Clarence Smith, Kent State 
University, Kent, Ohio. 


THREE NEW members of the Kodak Ban- 
tam family are announced by Eastman Ko- 
dak Co. With lenses fully corrected for 
color, an f 4.5 and f 5.6 model make ideal 


cameras for amateurs who want a moder- 
ately priced, precision-built camera for both 
Kodachrome and black-and-white film. The 





ij * 


8, f 4.5, f 5.6. 





Left to right: Kodak Bantams f 
model with the fast Kodak Anastigmat Spe- 
cial f 4.5 lens retails at $27.50, is sturdily 
constructed, focuses from 4 ft. to infinity, 
stops down to f 16, and shutter speeds range 
from 1/25 to 1/200 sec., including ‘‘time’”’ 
and “bulb.” The f 5.6 model retails at 
$16.50, focuses from 4 ft. to infinity, stops 
down to f 16, and has a maximum shutter 
speed of 1/100 sec. The f 8 model, to retail at 
$4.75 is fixed-focus, will make sharp nega- 








tives of subjects from 5 ft. to infinity, and 
the addition of an 8A Portrait attachment 
makes snapshots possible at 2% ft. The 
three cameras load with 8-exposure rolls in 
the 828 size, and produce negatives 28 x 40 
mm. Further information can be obtained 
from your Kodak dealer. 


A PHOTOELECTRIC exposure meter em- 
bodying many new features makes its ap- 
pearance on the market. It is the DeJur- 
Amsco Exposure Me- 
ter. The device is 
small and compact, 
and can be comforta- 
bly held and manipu- 
lated with one hand. 
The cell is the stable 
flat type, protected 
by a glass cover. The 
moving hand is 
mounted on jeweled 
bearings so the 
slightest impulse will 
give an accurate read- 
ing. Calibrated up to 
speeds of 200 Weston, 
the meter will give 
direct readings with 
all films now in use 
and with those possible faster emulsions 
that have not yet been developed. The meter 
sells for $9.75. It can be seen at your dealer, 
or write to DeJur-Amsco Corp., Shelton, 
Conn., for further information. 


THE NEWLY introduced Simmon Model D 
Omega Enlarger for 4x 5 and smaller nega- 
tives will be of interest to photographers 
who seek a quality enlarger that will han- 
dle the larger negative sizes. It possesses 
the same operating convenience and brilliant 
results as the Models A and B. Among its 
features are a long bellows, interchangeable 
lens board, dust-free negative carriers, dou- 
ble condenser system, focusing lever, and 
60” steel upright post. More complete in- 
formation may be obtained by writing to 
the makers, Simmon Bros., 37-06 36th St., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


A COMPLETE set of filters made from solid 
optical glass and carefully designed to the 
optical system of the Robot camera is now 
available. The filters are made to screw in 
front of the first element of the lens. Red, 
yellow, green, blue, and haze-cutting filters 
are obtainable in a complete line of densi- 
ties. See them at your dealer, or write to 
Intercontinental Marketing Corp., 8 West 
40th St., New York City. 


THREE DIMENSIONAL projection is now 
a reality. Through the Stereoly-Polaroid 
System introduced by E. Leitz, Inc., stereo- 
scopic pictures may be projected as simply 
as ordinary transparencies and viewed by 
an audience. The process takes advantage 
of polarizing filters which cause light to vi- 
brate in a single plane. The entire process 
revolves about the Stereoly attachment, a 
Leica accessory which slips over the regular 
50mm. lens (except the Xenon f 1.5 lens) 


(Continued on page 89) 





DeJur-Amsco Meter. 
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ENTRIES 
SALON ADDRESS ENTRY AL- CLOSING! DATES OPEN TO 
FEE LOWED | DATE THE PUBLIC 
Ninth Chicago International Salon of Photography. ..|Salon Committee, Chicago Camera Club, 137 N. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, fu. Oct. 1—Oct. 31 
Twelfth Annual Open Exhibition of the Lincoln|Hon. Exhibition Secretary, F. J. Codd, 309 Burton 
Camera Club............ Peeeeeeee eee seeeeee| Rd, Lincoln, England. Oct. 6—Nov. 30 
Fifth Canadian International Salon of Photographic} Exhib. Sec., Canadian Int’l Salon, National Gallery 
| Seererererrreer errr errr ee ee reer eee of Canada, Ottawa, Canada. Oct. 21—Nov. 13 
73th Annual Exhibit of Photography, Museum of| Museum of Fine Arts of Houston, Main and Montrose 
Fine Arts of Houston........ dine o's oie ov edi ee ure -| Blvd., Houston, Tex. ‘ $1.00 4 Sept. 24° |Oct. 9—Oct. 30 
Ninth International Photographic Salon of Japan....|The International Photographic Salon, Tokyo 
Asahi Shimbun, Tokyo, Japan. $1.00 3 Sept. 30 |November, 1938 
New York Salon of Photography.......... seeeeeses| Lhe Salon Committee, The Camera Club, 121 West 
68th St., New York, N. Y. $1.00 4 Oct. 1 |Oct. 30—Nov. 20 
Windlesham Camera Club Open Exhibition........ The Hon. Secretary, Hallgrove, Bagshot, Surrey, 
England. 2/6d Oct. 1 |Oct. 20—Oct. 22 
Annual National Salon of Photography, Yonkers|/Salon Committee c/o Freeman E. Tamraz, Y.M.C.A., 
Camera Club...... eececcdencccors Covesaoves --+-| Yonkers, N. Y. $1.00 4 Oct.6 |Oct. 15—Nov. 1 
Fourth Philadelphia National Annual Salon of the/E. P. Baltz, Saton Sec., The Architects Bldg., 17th and 
Miniature Camera. .......+++++> an be cathe ai Ds Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. $1.00 4 Oct. 21 |Nov. 15—Nov. 26 
Third Philadelphia Salon of Photography at the Art|Philadelphia Art Alliance, 251 So. 18th St., Phil- 
PE, 0b Fa vie relies Co Becs tel vottheveure -.»| adelphia, Pa. $1.00 4 Oct. 24 |Nov. 15—Dec. 4 
2nd Rhode Island National Salon of Photography. ..|Salon Com., Camera Club of Rhode Island, 103 West- 
minster St., Providence, R. I. $1.00 4 Nov. 1 |Nov. 14—Nov. 26 
International Exhibition of Photography, Hinckley|Hon. Exhibit. Sec., A. Haddock, 66 Southfield Rd., 
and District Photographic Society.............6.. Hinckley, Leicestershire, England. 3s. 4 Nov. 1 |Nov. 21—Nov. 26 
6th Syracuse International Salon............... ...-|Herbert N. Baker, Salon Dir., Camera Club of Syra- 
cuse, 340 Montgomery St., Syracuse, N. Y. $1.00 4 Nov. 4 |Dec. 4—Dec. 31 
7th Annual Minneapolis Salon of Photography......|Chairman Salon Com., Minneapolis Camera Club, 
113 S. Sixth St., Minneapolis, Minn. $1.00 4 Nov. 5 |Dec. 3—Jan. 4 
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ARGUS 

MODEL A $1950 
ONLY 5” LONG, ; 
WEIGHT ONLY 


14 OZ., SIMPLE TO 
OPERATE. 5 


Favorite of thousands, ) 
the smart, light, com- 
pact Argus goes along 
in pocket orcase when 
bulky, complicated 
cameras are left at 
home. 





@ You'll take the ARGUS on hiking trips, 
camping trips, fishing trips, to parties, 
sports and night stage events. You'll en- 
joy its simplicity and precision. You'll be 
delighted with its clear, sharp negatives, 
which enlarge perfectly any size up to 8x10, 


ARGUS Model C...ONLY $25 


Versatile, high-precision camera with built- 
in range finder (split-image sextant type); 
behind-the-lens shutter; Speeds 1/5 to 
1/300-sec., including bulb; fast f:3.5 Cintar 
Anastigmat lens (interchangeable); contin- 
uous helical focusing, 31, ft. to infinity. Per- 
fect ee amen up to 11x14 or greater. 


YOU LIKE. 
LITTLE AS $1.50 IF YOU LOAD WITH 
















..200 SHOTS FOR AS 


35 MM BULK FILM. 


Fast action shots... 
unposed groups... 
portraits . . . indoor 
scenes .. . rainy-day 
scenes... night stage 
shots... full color or 
black and white. 


o 
(Model AF with pre- 
cision-focusing mount 
$15.00) 


The ARGUS has a fast f:4.5 triple Anastig- 
mat lens; 1/25 to 1/200-sec. shutter speeds. 
Uses 35 mm movie film... 36 exposures to 
one loading. Standard 2%x4% enlargements 
for as little as a penny a picture if you print 
them yourself on the ARGUS Speed Printer. 






Size 54%x2%x2 
Weight 24 ounces 


See the nearest ARGUS dealer! 
230 FOURTH STREET © ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH CORPORATION © 



























SPLIT-SECOND before or a split- 

second after . . . and this would 
have been just another picture. But 
thanks to the instantaneous action of 
SUPERFLASH, it’s a picture with 
warmth, character, life . . . a picture 
in a million! 

You can get such shots, too, by 
using SUPERFLASH—the flash bulb 
that never fails. Its illumination is 
100% usable because of the all-wire 
lighting element . . . its synchroniza- 
tion is perfect . . . its flash is scien- 
tifically controlled and therefore de- 
pendable. And for extra safety, there’s 
the tell-tale blue spot which indicates 
that the bulb is ready to operate at 
full efficiency. 


Indoors and outdoors—no matter 
how poor the light—use SUPER- 
FLASH and get those “now-or-never” 
shots! That’s what the professionals 
do—because they can’t afford a failure. 

TO FLASH PHOTO FANS 


FREE 00%: GUIDE 


These new data folders give handy infor- 
mation and include complete tables on the 
correct use of Superflash with Agfa, Defend- 
er, Du Pont, Gevaert and Kodak films. Get 
yours at your dealer’s, or write to Wabash 
Photolamp Corporation, A-6, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“The Flash that Never Fails” 


OPERILASH 


THE MODERN WIRE FILLED FLASH BULB 


Manufactured by WABASH Photolamp Corp.  sx00Kyw, new vor 
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Milwaukee Clubber Snaps Wreck 
HEN the Olympian, crack trans- 
continental passenger train 

plunged through a flood-weakened trestle 
not long ago, among the passengers was 
Warren Jones, member of the Shorewood 
Camera Club of Milwaukee, Wis. Jones’ 
car was among those which were not de- 
railed, and he used his camera extensively 
before boarding the rescue train. The 
unusually effective pictures which he took 
of the catastrophe were reproduced as a 
supplement to a recent issue of the 
Skweegee, official bulletin of the Shore- 
wood organization. The Skweegee is an 
interesting pamphlet, mimeographed ex- 
cept for the cover, upon which appears 
the winning picture in the club’s monthly 
print contest. 


Women Form Club 


HE Women’s Photographic Society of 

Cleveland has been formed recently 
by feminine camera fans of the Ohio city. 
Sponsored by the Cleveland Photographic 
Society, the club already boasts of nearly 
forty members. An extensive summer 
program of activities has demonstrated 
considerable talent among the member- 
ship, and has resulted in a valuable ex- 
change of ideas and information along 
technical photographic lines. The club is 
anxious to hear from other camera clubs. 
President is Mary Jane Matheson, 402 
Finance Building, 750 Prospect Ave., 
Cleveland, O. 


St. Paul Banquet Programs Unique 
ORTHY of note are the banquet 
programs prepared by the St. Paul 

Camera Club for its annual dinner. The 

front cover of the program is a photo- 

graph of a camera, in whose lens is seen 
reflected the St. Paul skyline. The back 
cover is a composite photograph incorpo- 
rating scenes from the club’s various par- 
ties and outings throughout the year. Of 
unusual interest to camera fans is the 
menu, which reads as follows: 

Focusing on the Menu 

Three Color Separation 





Animal Still Life Stirring Rods 
Original Composition Safelight No. 3 
Wratten K-2 35 mm. 


Photographer’s Dream * 
Sepia Toner 
Further utilizing the photographic slant 
is the song sheet, on which are mimeo- 
graphed photographic versions of several 
popular songs. 


Ohio Clubs Get Together 


T a recent program presented by the 

Mt. Vernon Camera Club of Mt. Ver- 
non, O., several members of the neighbor- 
ing Marion and Loudonville, O., Camera 
Clubs were in attendance. On this occa- 
sion W. W. White, noted photographer 
from Newark, O., was the guest of the Mt. 
Vernon group, acting as guest judge. Fol- 
lowing the print judging, White exhibited 
several of his own prints which have won 
awards in salons throughout the world, 
concluding with a demonstration of how 
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to take and how not to take portraits. 
Including members of the three clubs rep- 
resented, as well as guests of members, 
over seventy persons were present at this 
highly successful gathering. 


Some More Fine Club Papers 


IGHT AND SILVER, official bulletin 

of the Long Island Photographic So- 
ciety of Flushing, N. Y., is among the out- 
standing publications to be received from 
clubs. Featured in its mimeographed 
pages are terse editorial comment, newsy 
club notes, useful technical hints, and 
dealer advertisements. 

Similar in content to the above is the 
Gammagram, a small but well printed 
pamphlet put out by the Sierra Camera 
Club, Sacramento, Calif. The Gamma- 
gram consists of 8 pages and the covers, 
cleverly laid out and capably printed. 
Upon the front cover appears a schedule 
of coming club events. 

Still another attractive pamphlet is the 
Maryland Minicam; published monthly by 
the Miniature Camera Club of Maryland. 
A feature of this bulletin is the reproduc- 
tion of one of the member’s prize-winning 
prints on the front cover of each issue. 
The Maryland Minicam is printed by the 
offset lithographic process, which is com- 
paratively inexpensive and which permits 
of the use of photographs at very little 
production cost. 


More New Clubs Listed 


HE advantages of group discussion 

and activity in the photographic line 
are becoming increasingly apparent, as 
witnessed by the steady growth of the 
camera club roster. Latest organizations 
to be heard from as having been formed 
recently are: 

Civic Camera Club of the East New 
York Y.M.H.A., Sam Klein, Pres., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Ricamra Club, Rico Clubroom, Mrs. 
Gladys Queeney, Sec., Riley Stoker Corp., 
9 Neponset St., Worcester, Mass. 

Piscataqua Camera Club, William E. 
Colbath, Sec., Portsmouth, N. H. 

Rockefeller Center Camera Club, Ken- 
neth Andrews, Sec., Temporary Head- 
quarters Room 2515 RKO Building, 1270 
Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Suburban Amateur Camera Klub, Mal- 
colm Mac Donald, 18 Chelsea St., Everett, 
Mass. 

Springfield Y.M.C.A. Camera Club, W. 
E. McCuddy, Sec., 463 East Cassilly St., 
Springfield, O. 

Rex Camera Club, Gertrude Webster, 
Sec., Chain Belt Company, 4501 Green- 
field Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Carnegie Camera Club, James B. Whit- 
tum, 122 Linden Ave., Edgewood, Pa. 

Tennessee Valley Camera Club, Eugene 
Walp, Sr., 615 Fourth Ave., West, Deca- 
tur, Ala. 

Floodlighter’s Camera Club, H. Anza- 
lone, Pres., 182 Johnson Ave.,. Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Hot Springs Camera Club, Abe Harrill, 
Sec., 148 Cedar St., Hot Springs, Ark. 
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ACCESSORIES 


The Exakta, being a one-lens camera, works absolutely 
free from parallax. No matter whether a normal lens, 
an extra lens, the microadapter (figure 2) or an ex- 
tension tube for close-ups (figure 4) is used, the up- 
right picture on the focussing screen secures the exact 
control of sharpness and depth of field always without 
any special supplementary instrument. 


Moreover some more accessories—e.g. the coupled 
flashlight equipment (figure |), special cassettes (figure 
3), the reproduction stand (figure 5)—increase the 
versatility of the Exakta still more and offer to the 
professional and amateur photographers nearly un- 
limited photographic possibilities. 








Literature free on demand. 


EASTERN U.S.A. DISTRIBUTION: WESTERN U.S.A. DISTRIBUTION: 
Photo Marketing Corporation, Bell & Howell Company, 716 No, 
10 W. 33rd Street, N. Y. La Brea Avenue, Hollywood, Calif, 


CAMERA WORKS 
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make PICTURES 


not just snapshots 


With a ROLLEI camera you'll stop tak- 
ing “snapshots” and start making pic- 
tures of perfect photographic quality and 
matchless beauty — well-composed and 
critically sharp. 

This is easy because you actually see each 
picture before, while and after making 
the exposure—thus removing the “snap- 
and-hope” element from photography. 


Rclleiflex and Rolleicord cameras are as 
easy to use as the simplest of cameras, 
yet they make real pictures—the kind, in 
fact, that win the most salon prizes. In- 
expensive, too, for you get twelve pictures 
in the popular, practical 244 x 234 size 
on a roll of standard, easily obtained 
No. 120 film. Ask your dealer to show 
you these three Rollei cameras: 


Qolleicord 


Model la Rolleicord 
has a Zeiss Triotar 
f/4.5 lens in one- 
lever Compur shut- 
ter with speeds up 
to 1/300 sec., and 
an f/3.2 focusing 
lens; a sport type 
metal frame view 
finder for eye-level 


posing. 947 80 


Model I! Rolleicord 
is equipped with a 
Zeiss Triotar f/3.5 
lens, and an f/3.2 
focusing lens. The 
hood has a folding 
mirror which per- 
mits focusing and 
composing at 


revet. $05.00 


The AUTOMATIC 


Qolleiflex 


Finest, fastest-op- 
erating Rollei cam- 
era ever offered. 
Film threads auto- 
matically. Blanks 
and double expo- 
sures are elimi- 
nated. Unique mir- 
ror in hood permits 
eye-level focusing 
and composing. 
Shutter speeds and 
diaphragm open- 
ings are visible 
from above. With 
Zeiss Tessar £/3.5 
lens in delayed- 
action Compur 
Rapid shutter, with 
speeds from 1 sec- 
ond to 1/500, com- 
plete with case, 


$145.00 


If your dealer cannot supply full information, 
write: 


BURLEIGH BROOKS 


ib cone 2 2°k 2 Oe Se) 
127 WEST 42™~ STREET 
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PAGE 23—PICTURE OF THE MONTH 


This excellent photograph by Paul Wall was 
planned before taking. In order to get a 
variety of camera and light angles, the bed 
was moved to a larger room. The three 
month old baby slept peacefully through the 
commotion, while the mother posed. Of 
four negatives made, this one was selected 
for its composition and the feeling of seren- 
ity it conveys. 

Wall made the picture with a 9 x 12 cm. 
Zeiss Ideal and 13% cm. Tessar f 4.5 lens. 
With photofioods for illumination an expo- 
sure of % sec. was made at f 4.5 on East- 
man Panatomic filmpack. 


PAGE 24—SLEEPY HEADS 


Charles Anchie made this picture with an 
Exakta camera and f 2.8 Zeiss Tessar lens, 
on Agfa Finopan. It was taken outdoors, 
the exposure being 1/50 second at f 6.3. 
The picture represents only a small part of 
the original negative. The baby was being 
held in its father’s arms and was photo- 
graphed just as it awoke from an afternoon 
nap. 

The photograph by Daniel Cross has won 
eight first prizes in various exhibits. It was 
made in New York City with a 24% x 2% 
Rolleicord camera and Zeiss f 4.5 lens. The 
exposure was 1/50 second at f 11 on East- 
man Super Sensitive Pan film. 


PAGE 25—DIVERS 


Karl Oeser’s action shot of the diver in mid 
air is a composite, the cloud background 
having been imprinted from a second nega- 
tive. The diver was photographed in Ilgaire 
Park, Chicago, with a 4 x 5 Series D Graf- 
lex and 7” Zeiss f 4.5 lens. An exposure of 
1/1000 sec. at f 8 was made on Agfa Super- 
pan filmpack. Opaque cards cut to the 
shape of the diver and springboard were 
placed on the sensitized paper for protection 
during the projection of the background. 
The larger piece of card from which the two 
forms were cut was substituted during the 
printing of the other negative. 

The delightful picture by Harold Lam- 
bert was taken with a 4 x 5 Series B Graf- 
lex camera and Zeiss Tessar f 4.5 lens on 
Eastman Panchro Press film. The exposure 
was 1/440 second at f 5.6. To make the 
setting Lambert obtained the board from a 
woodpile on a nearby farm. The boulders 
used to hold it down had to be rolled several 
hundred feet to the edge of the creek. 


PAGES 26-27—FACES 


Six photographers have contributed to this 
interesting spread of pictures. 

The freckle-faced' boy was photographed 
by Victor Kiffe with a 3% x 4% Graflex 
camera and Zeiss Tessar f 4.5 lens. East- 
man Panatomic film was used and an ex- 
posure of 1/100 second made at f 11. 

Victor Haveman made the portrait of Gil- 
bert Roland with a Contax II and 50 mm. 
lens. It was taken right after Roland had 
finished a strenuous game of tennis. The 
exposure was 1/125 second at f 5.6 on Du- 
Pont Superior film. 

The photograph by Othmar Tatzel was 
made with a 6% x 9 cm. Welta camera and 
10.5 cm. Xenar f 3.8 lens with portrait at- 
tachment. One 500-watt light was held be- 
tween the model’s feet and a 300-watt light 
was used for a fill-in to lighten the shadows. 
The exposure was 1/5 second on Agfa Iso- 
pan film. 

Henry Fonda’s picture was taken by John 
Swope with a Model F Leica and 90 mm. 
Elmar f 4 lens on DuPont Superior film. 
The exposure was 1/60 second at: f 16. 
Swope made the shot as Fonda was relax- 
ing after a swim in his pool. 

The picture by Harold Null was taken 
with a Rolleicord and Zeiss f 4.5 lens. It 
was made on Agfa Superpan with an ex- 
posure of 1/50 second at f 8. His subject 
is a totally blind wood-chopper. 

William Gilbert, RKO comedy star, is the 
subject photographed by Lew Landers with 
a Contax III and Sonnar f 2 lens. The pic- 
ture was taken in sunlight on Eastman Su- 
per X film, 1/125 second at f 8. 


PAGE 28—NIGHT LIGHTS 


“Cape Cod Light” by A. S. Mawhinney was 
made with a Leica camera and 50 mm. 
Summar f 2 lens on Eastman Panatomic 
film. The shot was taken after sundown. 
The exposure was 5 minutes at f 6.3. 

H. J. Hughes’ picture was taken with a 
3% x 4% Ihagee camera and f 4.5 Steinheil 
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lens. An exposure of 5 minutes at f 36 was 
made on Eastman Verichrome film. 


PAGE 29—SCREENS 


One morning about 5 a.m. James Moon was 
awakened by the sound of this kitten climb- 
ing on his window screen. His 9x12 Glunz 
camera was handy and loaded, and seeing 
the picture possibility he made this shot by 
synchronized flash, 1/50 second at f 11 on 
Agfa Superpan film. 

The photograph by Pagano was made in 
the studio with an 8 x 10 Eastman All- 
Metal camera and Hugo Meyer Trioplan 
f 7.7 lens. Illumination was furnished by 
three spotlights and a floodlight, and the 
exposure 1/5 second at f 11 on Eastman 
Super Sensitive Panchromatic film. 


PAGE 30—UTILITY 


Conners Creek power house at Detroit, 
Mich., was photographed by Gus E. Thorn- 
rose with a 4 x 5 Speed Graphic and 13.5 
cm. Zeiss f 4.5 lens on Eastman Ortho Press. 
A 15 second exposure was made at about 
f11. The picture was taken at 4 a.m. 
Werner Stoy made the picture of a gas 
tank with his Contax and 85 mm. Sonnar 
“rie The exposure was 1/200 second 


PAGE 3iI—MASKS 


The photograph by Harry Waghalter was 
taken in Spain with a Rolleiflex camera and 
orange filter. It was made in sunlight on 
Eastman Super X film, 1/100 second at f 12. 

Elbert Shea photographed the mannekin 
as it stood in a millinery shop window. He 
used a 2% x 3% Rolfix camera and f 4.5 
Velostigmat lens. Ordinary top lighting 
used in show windows furnished the ‘illum- 
ination and the exposure was 4 seconds at 
f 8 on Eastman §S S Pan film. 


PAGE 32—RUNNERS 


Fred P. Crowther made this unusual picture 
with a 6% x 9 cm. Voigtlander Avus and 
f 4.5 Skopar lens on Eastman Portrait Pan 
cut film. The exposure was 1/20 second at 
f 8. The photographer’s wife obligingly 
served as model. 

The picture by A. E. Metcalf was taken 
in Sidney, Australia, at a track meet. A 
4 x 5 Graflex camera was used. 


PAGE 33—BLOW 


This picture by Ferenz Fedor was taken in 
his studio with a 3% x 4% Ica Reflex cam- 
era and Dominar f 4.5 lens. He made it 
while demonstrating the use of makeup to 
a friend. Two No. 1 photofloods were used 
for the lighting and an exposure of 1/15 
second at f 5.6 was made on Verichrome 
film. J. R. Wellington was his model. 


PAGE 34—CHICKS 


The well-known picture of day-old chicks 
by Karl Oeser was taken in his studio with 
the ingenious setup shown in the diagram 
on page 34. The camera, an 8 x 10 Agfa 
view with 12” Goerz Dagor f 5.6 lens, was 
set under the glass top table on which the 
chicks had been placed. A synchronizer was 
used, and four No. 20 Photoflash bulbs in 
reflectors were arranged as shown. Close 
quarters made operations difficult for the 
photographer, but with patience this excel- 
lent and unusual shot was finally obtained. 

Agfa Superpan film was used, and the 
synchro-flash exposure was made at 1/50 
second with the lens at f 32. This particu- 
lar picture was chosen as the best of five 
which Oeser made. 





THE OCTOBER COVER 


This month's cover was reproduced from 
a Kodachrome by Carola Rust. She took 
the picture in her studio with a Contax 
Il and Zeiss Sonnar f 1.5 lens, using pho- 
tofloods for illumination. Her camera 
was loaded with regular Kodachrome 
(outdoor type) and a Kodachrome filter 
for photoflood (blue) was used. The 
exposure was 1/50 second at #4. The 
model is Miss Rosemary Mackey. 

An article on Carola Rust and her 
work appeared in the July issue of POP- 
ULAR PHOTOGRAPHY. 
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NOW! THe sIMMON OMEGA 


MODEL “D” 


The NEW Enlarger for 4x5 inch 
and all smaller negatives 


This new Simmon Omega fills a 
long-felt need among photographers 
for a quality enlarger capable of han- 
dling larger negatives. It brings to the 
users of “press size” and intermediate 
negatives the same sound design, care- 
ful workmanship and rigid construc- 
tion which make the smaller Omegas 
the first choice of discriminating mini- 
ature workers. 


Outstanding advantages of the Model 
“D” Omega are its highly efficient illu- 
minating system, which combines a 
concentrated filament projection bulb 
and scientific diffusion with a high 
quality double condenser system giv- 
ing just the right kind of sparkling 
brilliance. The exclusive Dyna-Thermal 
ventilating system keeps negatives cool. 
The rigid 2” diameter steel pillar is 
60” tall, and the fully counterbalanced 
head is supported by rugged dura- 


SIMMON BROS. tance city. Now ver 


luminum channels. Famous Simmon 
dust-proof or glass negative holders 
are available in a variety of sizes. Lens 
boards and condensers are readily 
interchangeable. The 13” focusing 
lever provides accurate, yet rapid, 
control. Long bellows and inter- 
changeable lens board make the Omega 
“D” capable of high ratio enlargements. 
Be sure to see the new Model “D” 
Omega Enlarger at your dealer’s. Once 
you’ve examined its sound design, beau- 
tiful workmanship and superb finish, 
you'll agree that it’s the most impres- 
sive enlarger you’ve 
seen in many a month. 
If your dealer does not 
have Model “D” {OMEGA 


Omega, write for free 


Folder B. Reg. U. 8, Pat. office 
Price, including pair of Model A for 35mm 
6%"’ diam. condensers, no film ..... $48 


Model B f 2y 
TI DE: » $175.00 214 °him.”. “$65 







































YOU CAN GET 5 RWANDA-URUNDI COVERS FREE! 


DON’T DELAY 


The sooner you become a club 
member, the faster Comm. Gatti 
will be notified. The next boat 
out of Africa will bring you all 
five covers from Rwanda-Urundi. 


FILL INCOUPON 


It will bring to you: 5 cancelled 
covers from Rwanda-Urundi; 
18 issues of POPULAR 
PHOTOGRAPHY Magazine. 


The famous explorer Comm. Attilio Gatti will mail them to you direct from the 
African jungle and will autograph one of the covers. Stamps will be cancelled 
with the special postmark given him by the Belgian government. Stamps and 
covers have real value. All you have to do to get them is to become a member 
of the POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY JUNGLE STAMP CLUB. You acquire 
membership by subscribing to 18 issues of POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY at the 
regular rate of $3.75. 


| POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
| Enclosed please find $3.75 for which enroll as a member of the POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY JUNGLE 
| STAMP CLUB: 

POO sn BS Sie ocaeh ih petebee ry hclt sn DO oc hans é ies ¢ Mie c ctebe volo oo 0 bare ls cae 
i re Le ON ae 0 LE a Re I RE TR eee 
J 


(j The 18 issues of POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY should be sent to the above. [] Added to my 
present subscription. Foreign postage $1.50 additional. No commissions on this offer. 
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A Graflez Picture by I. D. Conklin 


Pictures You'll Prize 


. and that will win prizes for you are 
Graflex pictures like the one above. In fact, 
Graflex-made pictures capture the lion’s share 
of prizes in picture contests year after year. 
For beautiful pictorial studies, scenic shots 
and portraits the ideal camera is the 


ota me Cm: 






my 


Versatile 


® 
Flexible 
4 


Here's just the camera you've always wanted 
—a Graflex-made view camera using Graphic 
type holders and economical 4 x 5 film! In- 
terchangeable lenses (present Graflex and 
Speed Graphic owners may use their own) 
... 19” bellows draw... rising, falling 
and shifting front . . . swinging and tilting 
back. Golden Brass Sandblast or Satin- 
Chrome finish. Comes complete with Graphic 
holder and carrying case, 


Send for free folder fully 
describing the 4 x 5 Crown 
View Camera and free cat- 
alog of Graflex and Speed 
Graphic American-made, Jl’rize-Winning 
Cameras and Accessories. Paste coupon 
—or write your request—on penny post 
card if you wish. Folmer Grafiex Cor- 
poration, Dept. PP-16, Rochester, N. Y. 


FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION 
DEPT. PP-16, ROCHESTER, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Please send me your free folder on the 4 x 5 Crown View 
Camera and free catalog of Grafiex and Speed Graphic 
American-made, Prize-Winning Cameras and Accessories. 








NAME 





ADDRESS 
Ci 





STATE 


GRAFLEX 


PRIZE-WINNING CAMERAS 
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A Glossary for 


Photography 








LEAD CHROMATE. PbCrO,. A powder 
employed as a coloring matter for cer- 
tain darkroom fabrics. 

LEAD INTENSIFIER. An intensifier giv- 
ing extreme density; it is rarely used 
except in cases where unusually high 
densities are required. 

LEAD NITRATE. Pb(NO;)2. Used in in- 
tensification, and in some toning and 
fixing baths; also known as plumbic 
nitrate. 

LE GRAY, G. In 1849, Le Gray was at- 
tempting to develop a photographic proc- 
ess using collodion as a vehicle for nega- 
tive images on glass. 

LEMERCIER, LEREBOURS, BARRES- 
WILL and DAVANNE. Codperated in 
the development of half-tone photo- 
lithography with bitumen on grained 
stone, in 1852. 

LENS. A disc of optical glass, or a com- 
bination of two or more such discs, by 
which rays of light may be made to 
converge or to diverge. Such discs have 
two surfaces, which may both be spher- 
ical, one plane and one spherical, or 
various other combinations (cylindrical, 
paraboloid, or hyperboloid). 

LENS ADAPTER. See Adapter, lens. 

LENS BOARD. A removable board fitted 
to the camera front and provided with 
a flange threaded to receive the lens 
mount. 

LENS FRONT. The part of a camera to 
which the lens is attached. 

LENS HOOD. Same as Lens shade. 

LENS PANEL. Same as Lens board. 

LENS PAPER. A soft tissue paper used 
to polish or clean lenses. 

LENS SHADE. A black-lined tube or 
hood projecting over or around a lens 
to prevent extraneous rays of light 
from striking the lens. Such rays, espe- 
cially from a strong source of light, 
will set up reflections within the lens, 
causing optical flare or general fog 
over the film. If the light source is not 
strong, this fog may be evenly dis- 
tributed and result in reduced contrast 
in the negative. 

LENS STOP. See Diaphragm. 

LENS TURRET. A revolving device on 
the front of a camera in which a num- 
ber of lenses may be mounted in sucha 
manner that any one of them may 
quickly be swung into position for tak- 
ing pictures. 

LEVEL. See Spirit level. 

Li. Chemical symbol for LITHIUM. 

LICHTDRUCK. Synonymous with Collo- 
type. 

LIGHT. Visible radiant energy; electro- 
magnetic waves ranging from approxi- 
mately 4,000 to 8,000 ANGSTROM 
UNITS. 

LIGHT ABSORPTION. 
light. 

LIGHT FILTER. See Filter. 

LIGHT FOG. See Fog. 

LIGHT PENCIL. See Pencil of light. 

LIGHT-RAY PHOTOGRAPHY. A method 
of producing novelty photographs re- 
quiring neither camera nor film. The 
object to be photographed is placed in 
front of a large sheet of slow sensitized 
paper, in the dark, and the rays of light 
from a ——— are directed past the 
object in such a way as to throw a 
shadow on the sensitive paper. If the 
object is opaque, a silhouette of white 
on black is obtained; and if the object 
is transparent or translucent, half-tone 
effects may be secured. If a sharp out- 
line is desired, the flasklight is held 
steady; if soft outlines are desired, the 
flashlight should be moved slightly dur- 
ing exposure. 

LIMELIGHT. A light used before elec- 
tricity was generally available and 
which gave an intense, highly actinic 
light. It consisted of an oxygen coal- 
gas blow torch, the flame of which was 
directed against a calcium carbonate 
cylinder, the cylinder becoming incan- 
descent; also called oxyhydrogen light, 
oxycalcium light, and Drummond's 
light. 

LIME, SLAKED. See Calcium hydroxide. 

LIMESTONE. See Calcium carbonate. 

LIME, UNSLAKED. See Calcium oxide. 

LINE BLOCK. Block printing from a 
two-toned (black and white) original, 
with no gradations. 

LINE SCREEN. A glass plate ruled with 
opaque lines spaced from 50 to 209 to 
the inch, depending on the quality of 
the half-tone being prepared. These 
lines are engraved on the inner surfaces 
of two pieces of plate glass, which are 


See Absorption, 


then sealed together to form the line 
screen. This screen is placed in front 
of the negative when reproducing pho- 
tographs or any half-tone subject for 
printing. 

LINEN SURFACE. A term used to de- 
scribe the texture of the surface of a 
photographic paper. A linen surface 

as a texture simulating linen fabric. 

LINE SPECTRUM. A line spectrum is 
formed when light from an incandes- 
cent source passes through a layer of 
gas or other partially transparent me- 
dium between the light source and the 
grating or prism used for dispersion. 
The lines which are dark indicate that 
certain wave-lengths of light were ab- 
sorbed by the medium. 

LIPPMANN’S PROCESS. One of the early 
aes at reproducing colors; about 


1890. : 

LIQUOR AMMONIA. Same as Ammonium 
hydroxide. 

LITER (LITRE). The international 
standard unit of capacity in the ME- 
TRIC SYSTEM; .908 quarts, dry meas- 
ure; 1.0567 quarts liquid measure. 

LITHIUM. Li. A _ soft, silvery-white, 
comparatively rare metal whose com- 
pounds are used chiefly in the collodion 
processes. 

LITHIUM BROMIDE. LiBr. A very hy- 
groscopic salt used in the preparation 
of collodion emulsions 

LITHIUM CARBONATE. LiCO;. A salt 
resembling sodium and potassium car- 
bonate, but more alkaline in reaction 
than either. It may be substituted for 
these alkalis in hydroquinone and other 
developing solutions. 

LITHIUM CHLORIDE. LiCl. White 
amorphous masses or hydrated crystals 
(LiC1,2H.O), used in the preparation of 
collodio-chloride emulsions. 

LITHIUM HYDRATE. Same as Lithium 
hydroxide. 

LITHIUM HYDROXIDE. LiOH. An al- 
kali which may be substituted for other 
caustic alkalis as an accelerator, espe- 
cially with paramidophenol. 

LITHIUM IODIDE. LiI,3H.O. Deliques- 
cent, yellowish crystals used in iodizing 
collodion, 

LITHOGRAPH. A picture produced by 
means of LITHOGRAPHY. 

LITHOGRAPHY. A process for produc- 
ing printed matter. 

LITMUS. A blue dyestuff which turns 
red in contact with acids, remaining 
blue in contact with alkalis. 

LITMUS PAPER. Paper impregnated 
with litmus, used to test the acidity or 
alkalinity of photographic and other 
chemical solutions. 

LIVER OF SULPHUR. 
sulphide. 

LUMINIFEROUS ETHER. See Ether. 

LUMINOSITY, RANGE OF. The ratio of 
the most luminous portion of a positive 
to the least luminous portion. Some 
typical ranges of luminosity are: wood- 
cut, 15 to 1; black tone, matte surface, 
20 to 1; photogravure, 20 to 1; carbon 
prints, 40 to 1; black tone, best glossy 
prints, 50 to 1; printing-out aper 
(P.O.P.) prints, gold-toned and glazed, 
100 to 1. 

LUMINOUS. A term used to describe a 
body which gives off visible light, as 
distinguished from an illuminated body, 
which reflects light from a luminous 
source. The term luminous includes in- 
candescent, phosphorescent, and radio- 
active light sources. 

LUMINOUS PAINT. A PHOSPHORES- 
CENT paint which glows for a consid- 
erable period after illumination by a 
strong light source. The active agent 
which is responsible for the phosphor- 
escence of luminous paint is calcium 
sulphide. It is used in making lumi- 
nous photographs. 

LUMINOUS PHOTOGRAPH. If a trans- 
parent positive such as a carbon print 
is transferred to a surface on which a 
coat of luminous paint has been ap- 
plied, a self-luminous photograph is ob- 
tained. 

LUNAR CAUSTIC. See Silver nitrate. 

LUPPO-CRAMER. In 1920 developed de- 
sensitizing of the emulsion to allow de- 
velopment in comparatively bright light. 

LUX. A unit of illumination which is de- 
fined as that illumination produced on a 
screen 1 meter from a source of 1 inter- 
national candle intensity. 

LYE. See Sodium hydroxide. 


(To be continued next month) 


See Potassium 
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New Weston Film-Speed Rating 


NEW film-speed sheet containing 

the latest ratings on some of the 
newer films has just been issued by Wes- 
ton Electrical Instrument Corp. The 
sheet also includes revisions, made as a 
result of exhaustive tests on American 
films and some of foreign make. Copies 
may be obtained from photographic deal- 
ers. 


Agfa's New Type Isopan 


Replacing Isopan formerly supplied, 
Agfa Ansco Corp. announce Isopan New 
Type, a film that exhibits more than dou- 
ble the speed possessed by the older type 
—and at the same time a surprising im- 
provement in fineness of grain. The 
emulsion is similar to the academy 
award-winning Supreme recently intro- 
duced. The film is being supplied in all 
standard sizes of cut film and for 35mm. 
cameras. 

Another fast Agfa cut film, Triple S 
Pan, is ready for the market. Similar to 
Superpan Portrait, this new film provides 
a speed advantage of one full lens stop 
over the older film. 


New Eastman Films 
for Miniature Cameras 


HREE new films for miniature cam- 
eras using 35mm. and No. 828 size 
are announced by Eastman Kodak Co. 

Kodak Plus-X Panchromatic has about 
twice the speed of Panatomic and is 50% 
faster than 35mm. S S Pan. It is also 
somewhat finer grained than the regular 
Panatomic. Film recommended for gen- 
eral use in miniature cameras. 

Panatomic-X, a film of ultra fine-grain 
for enlargements of great magnification. 
It has the same speed as Panatomic, but 
graininess is so low that enlargements 
can be made of a size which will exhaust 
the sharpness of images before graininess 
is visible. 

Kodak Super-XX Panchromatic film is 
the fastest Kodak film ever supplied the 
miniature camera user, having about 
twice the speed of Super-X and excep- 
tionally fine grain. Each of these three 
new films has great exposure latitude, 
freedom from halation, and balanced 
sensitivity to light of all colors. They 
have a very high sensitivity to red and 
have been especially sensitized for the 
green. 


In order to reduce the effects of hala- - 


tion to negligible proportions, the films 
are coated on a support which is of a 
bluish-gray color. Although the devel- 
oped negatives retain this color, there is 
no necessity for increasing normal print- 
ing exposure time. 

As exposure latitude is an important 
factor the films are coated to insure 
proper recording of shadows and middle 
tones and to give gradation in highlights 
when exposure is full. The new films are 
now available from your dealer.—fm 
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Introduce your summer negatives 


to finer quality papers... 


From your stack of summer nega- 
tives you naturally want all per- 
fect pictures. Choice of proper pa- 
per has a lot to do with this. 
And printing with Gevaert papers 
makes the task a lot easier and 


THE NEW VARIETY SAMPLER 
Package ($1.00) 


4 sheets 8x 10 Artona Rapid —......... K31.N 
4 sheets 8 x 10 Novatone Rapid ...._K32 N 
4 sheets 8 x 10 Novabrom 0... .. K22N 
4 sheets 8 x 10 Novabrom |... K23 V 
4 sheets 8 x 10 Novabrom ........... K34 V 
4 sheets 8 x 10 Novabrom ................. K35 N 


more successful. Use Gevaert finer 
quality papers—but select the 
proper paper for each negative. 
The paper samplers described be- 
low make this selection easy and 


Say 


perfect -y See inexpensive. 


THE ENLARGING SAMPLER 
Package (75c) 


4 sheets 8 x 10 Novabrom ................- ain 10-9 
4 sheets 8 x 10 Novabrom K3N 
4 sheets 8 x 10 Novabromm ..................... K48 N 
4 sheets 8 X 10 ALtex ecccccccsenorceeeerenseneesemnee 33 N 
4 sheets 8 X 10 ALtex oecsnceccceeerseeeeeeeeenee KSO N 


THE CONTACT SAMPLER 
Package (50c) 























THE PORTRAIT SAMPLER 6 sheets 5 x 7 Novagas 3N 
Package (75c) 6 sheets 5X 7 NOVAQAS a eecenererenenee enn m- q 

. N ai iipscdemnsieinedio te 
4 sheets 8x 10 Artona Rapid —. K31 N pp se Het ae ae 
4 sheets 8 x 10 Novatone Rapid —.. K49 N 6 sheets 5 x 7 NOVAaS eveeenrnnennnnmme K48 N 
4 sheets 8 x 10 Artex —...__-__-. K32 N 6 sheets 5 x 7 Larjex 10S 
4 sheets 8 X 10 ALtex once nee eceeeeeeeeeeene K51N 6 sheets 5 x 7 Larjex 10M 

To secure your Sampler(s), kindly fill in coupon and mail. 

 peguphatendeuimaerinetuct amie haat COU PO N----—------ 4 
| |THE GEVAERT COMPANY OF AMERICA, INc., 423 W. 55th St., New York City =| 
| Please send me postpaid, the following Gevaert Paper Samplers: | 
| New Variety, 8 x 10... C) at $1.00 a Ee | Sa Oj at$ .75 | 
| Enlarging, 8 x 10... [Jat .75 ee iy 5 RON ~ * 
| Please also send a: Formula Book [J Catalogue 1] | 
| Enclosed is: Check [1] Money Order [(] 1 ‘Stamps() Cash 2 | 
| Please charge to my account{]_ Ship C.0.D. 
Name | 
| Address City & State ! 
L My Dealer is | 
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The Super Sport 


DOLLY 


HIS is a very popular streamlined 
miniature with extremely fast lens 
equipment set in delayed-action Compur 
shutter with speeds up to 1/250 sec. 
Focus is obtained by front-lens rotation. 


The Super Sport Dolly is well constructed 
and beautifully finished, with leather 
bellows, self-erecting front, optical eye- 
level view finder, leveling piece, and 
hyperfocal distance table etched in back. 
Practically two cameras in one because 
you have your choice of two different 
negative sizes. You can get sixteen pic- 
tures 1% x 2% inches or twelve pictures 
in the popular 24% x 2% inch size ona 
roll of standard No. 120 film. 


With Meyer Trioplan f/2.9 lens... .$35.00 
With Schneider Xenar f/2.8 lens.... 47.50 
With Zeiss Tessar f/2.8 lens........ 57.50 





Dependable Built-in 
Range Finder 


In addition to all of the features of the 
regular model Super Sport Dolly de- 
scribed above, this de luxe model has a 
most dependable built-in synchronized 
range finder operating on the split image 
principle as well as a helical focusing 
mount. 


With Schneider Xenar f/2.8 in Regular Com- 
pur delayed-action shutter, speeds up to 
DO: San deehas és Obi eee doen Rete $65.00 
With Schneider Xenar f/2.8 in Compur 
Rapid delayed-action shutter, speeds up to 
Oe eri Gab prits 00 be bate thd peewee ded $70.00 
With Zeiss Tessar f/2.8 in Regular Compur 
delayed-action shutter, speeds up to 
DI: 6 Sige dees Chas Skee Oe ON $77.50 
With Zeiss Tessar f/2.8 in Compur Rapid 
delayed-action shutter, speeds up _ to 
Se Pr ere ee ees $82.50 


If your dealer cannot supply you with full infor- 
mation, write: 


BURLEIGH BROOKS 


INCORPORATED 
127 WEST 42” STREET 





NEW YORK 
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Photo Party 


(Continued from page 41) 








lend atmosphere, you'll need yards and 
yards of heavy wrapping paper, poster 
paints, glue, scissors and rulers. For 
those who prefer simple backgrounds, 
you'll want backclothes, curtains and 
hangings. 

Your costume salon, a downstairs closet 
equipped with hangers if there is one, 
will house the costumes, wigs, etc. 
brought by your guests. And you may 
be sure that everything from Cleopatra 
to the White Sister will arrive. 

For indoor lighting at night, you’ll need 
two photoflood bulbs with reflectors 
which you can cut from a sheet of white 
cardboard. Directions for exposures 
with folding and box cameras come with 
the bulbs. Panchromatic films are rec- 
ommended for night photography, but re- 
member that these films must be devel- 
oped in total darkness. Better use ortho- 
chromatic films if you intend to develop 
in ruby light before the evening is over. 

Before the guests arrive, post rules for 
the competition somewhat as follows 

1. Each photographer will arrange 
makeup, costume, pose, and lighting 
for one model. 

2. Pictures must be ready for develop- 
ment by 9:00 o’clock. 

3. Several shots of the same pose may 
be submitted. 

4. Captions must be supplied by pho- 
tographers. 

5. There will be prizes for the most 
original and the most artistic photo 
of the evening. 

6. Exhibition and awarding of prizes at 
11:00 o’clock. 

You might also post a list of suggested 


poses: 
Playboy Beauty at the beach 
Dope Fiend Virgin at prayer 
Strip-tease artist Monk 
Grandmother Hobo 
Glamor girl Girolo 
Barnacle Bill Old hag 


Scrubwoman 
Fisherman 
Human derelict 
Modern Madonna 
Maestro Mannequin 
Southern Belle Egyptian siren 


Be sure to make it clear that these are 
just suggestions. Any other pose will be 
acceptable. 

Your guests will arrive with cameras 
and trivods slung over their shoulders, 
and with pockets bulging with portrait at- 
tachments, diffusion disks, and exposure 
meters. When everyone is there, pair off 
the photographers and the models and 
give them an hour and a half to go. 

In a few minutes guests will be aging 
thirty years before your eyes. The en- 
trance to your home will perhaps become 
the doorway of a flophouse where a 
ragged hobo has fallen asleep. In one 
corner of your living room photofloods 
will be lighting the cactus-dotted sands 
of Arizona, where a Navajo is being 
coached in pose and facial expression. 
In another corner are the white sands, 
the palms, and the blue waters of Waikiki 
with beautiful Luana and her lei. Over 
here is Egyptianella by the Pyramid of 
Cheops which rises from a hot wrapving- 
paper desert. Here’s a voodoo goddess 


Tyrolean peasant 
Witch doctor 
Voodoo queen 
Ballerina 
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making midnight incantation in dense 
Haitian jungle, and here a portraitist ad- 
justing plain backclock and instructing 
his model in facial expression for a por- 
trait to be called “Timidity.” There’s 
sure to be a model posing with head 
thrown back for a sophisticated stage 
portrait, and a mannequin before the 
camera of a fashion photographer model- 
ing what is ultra in evening wear. 

If you do not do your own developing, 
perhaps you can find a friend who will do 
this for you and return the prints before 
midnight. You'll save time if you can ar- 
range to do enlarging rather than con- 
tact printing, as your negatives will not 
have to be thoroughly dried. Besides, 
the enlargement will make a more im- 
pressive print. 

And now the exhibition and the judg- 
ing. If your amateurs are serious about 
their camera craft, these pictures will 
have everything—originality of theme, 
design, balance, masterful effects of light 
and shadow, unusual angles, and, what 
counts most, the “umph” that comes with 
immediate local appeal. 

Your guests will vote that your party, 
too, has had “umph,” that it’s been fun 


de luxe. Best of all, you’ve recorded the. 


party in pictures. And what an album 
the prints will make! Long afterward 
you can re-live the evening’s fun, for 
here’s one party that will be perpetuated 
in immortal bromide.—f 





Will Connell 


(Continued from page 10) 











words, the thing that causes Will Connell 
to portray humanity in its true color. 
People, things, situations, as he sees them, 
are stripped of all sham and hokum and 
stand out in their true colors. It merely 
happens, he says himself, that he has the 
facility to catch those fleeting glimpses of 
humanity as they are, and to record them 
so devastatingly on film. 

Or, as he puts it, “In practically every 
thing I try to record, the actuality of the 
thing is much more devastating than any 
wisecrack would be. In other words, give 
a man enough rope and he’ll hang him- 
self, and when he does, well, sometimes 
I’m lucky enough to be on hand with a 
camera—or maybe I have enough imagi- 
nation to build the same situation with 
props. All in all, I guess I’d say that such 
irony as I possess comes from the fact 
that I have the urge to try to record that 
which is so obviously before me.” 


Portrait Lens in Enlarging 


HE photographer who must enlarge 

his miniature negatives with a full- 
sized enlarger frequently may find that 
because of mechanical limitations he is 
unable to project the image to the desired 
size. 

By placing a portrait adapter (a special 
auxiliary lens which is placed on the 
camera lens to adapt it for closeup work) 
over his enlarger lens he will have cut 
down on the necessary working space and 
enlarged the image. Portrait adapters 
sell from about fifty cents upward.—Sey- 
mour Rothman, Evanston, IIl. 
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POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY to these names: — 


Address 


City State 
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Movie Effects 


(Continued from page 51) 











the other as you do your favorite cement. 
Although they dry a bit slower than com- 
mercial cements, they are capable of 
making firm joints. 

Fade-outs and fade-ins on reversal 
film are now easy with the aid of a 
chemical dye on the market. The dry 
powder is first dissolved in water accord- 
ing to directions. After it is dissolved, 
filter the solution into a tall, narrow, 
wide-necked bottle. Calculate the num- 
ber of frames of film to be occupied by 
the fade. Drop a piece of test film into 
the dye, and note the time it takes to 
blacken it completely. Reduce this time 
to seconds, and divide by the number of 
frames to be faded. The result is the 
number of seconds that must elapse be- 
tween each frame as it is lowered into the 
dye. The first frame will be immersed, 
then after the correct number of seconds, 
the second, and so on. Each frame will 
then remain immersed a shorter period 
of time, thus causing the image to take 
less dye. The frames will become pro- 
gressively lighter and lighter until they at- 
tain their full density at the last frame of 
the fade. Dry the film in a dust-free 
place. The dye is available from most 
dealers in movie supplies. 

If you use the negative-positive proc- 
ess in making your movies, as many ad- 
vanced amateurs do, you may make 
chemical fades on the negative, so that 
they are printed into all positives later 
made from that film.. Compound a weak 
solution of Farmer's Reducer. Test a 
strip of film to ascertain how long it must 
remain in the solution to bleach clear, 
then convert this to seconds and frames, 
just as directed in the dye method, and 
proceed as directed therein. 

This bleach may be used to make wipes 
also, but because it must be applied to 
the desired portion of the negative with 
a water-color brush, it is quite a tedious 
bit of business. Of course, the negative 
must be thoroughly washed in clean 
water immediately after it is removed 
from the bleach, and hung to dry in a 
dust-free place. 

Now and then a sprocket hole will be 
torn from the film at a point where it is 
desirable to make a splice. The removal 
of asframe might cause a slight jump in 
the ion or ruin the tempo. The torn 
hole can be repaired by trimming a 
sprocket hole from a piece of old film and 
cementing it over the torn one. Press it 
down carefully. I have used strips of 
three and four holes in this manner, and 
they go through my projector easily. 

Those few amateurs who possess 
sound-on-film cameras are often trou- 
bled by a “bloop” sound when a bare 
splice goes through the projector after 
editing. A daub of opaque, applied to 
the sound track at the splice remedies 
this. The daub is triangular in shape, 
with the base of the triangle on the edge 
of the film. If negative-positive stock is 
used, a triangular piece can be clipped 
from the sound track where the film joins 


in the negative, and this will print black 
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Catching 
Expressions 


ONE shot, or a whole series, whichever system you use, there 
is one thing that’s certain. “You never can catch the exact same 
expression twice. So take advantage of the wide latitude of 
these Du Pont films and be sure of each picture. There are 5 
different kinds from which to choose. Ask your dealer which 
to use, or write for free laboratory booklet. Address Dept. P-10. 


Du PONT FILM MFG. CORP., Inc., 9 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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“Girders,”” made by Edward C. Sterry with a Series B Graflex with Kodak ae ga 
£.4.5 lens on Eastman Panatomic Film, a prize winner in Printers’ Ink Competition. 






SHOWN at left is the Series B Graflex with Revolving 
Back. Its full-vision ground glass focusing, focal plane 
shutter speeds to 1/1000, interchangeable lens and ability to 
use cut film, packs, or plates make it a fine all-round 
camera. With Kodak Anastigmat f.4.5 lens the 214 x 344 
size is $91; 314 x 414, $107; 4 x 5, $128. 


Graflex and Graphic cameras are made by Folmer Graflex Corporation. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER, NN 
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on all future positives. Instead of clip- 

ping the negative, this triangle may be 

bleached out with farmer’s Reducer. 
Farmer’s Reducer is compounded thus: 


Stock Solution No. 1. 


Potassium ferricyanide ..... 68 grains 

ME os dk no WA Cares ee ceee® 2 oz. 
Stock Solution No. 2. 

MUNN. oistaG do ons sin ealp nla Port 2 oz 

ME 55 co sp sib dae t hSkeces 8 oz 


To use, mix % oz. of solution No. 1 
with 1 oz. of solution No. 2, and add 8 
oz. of clean water. The two solutions 
should not be mixed until you are ready 
to use the bleach, since the mixture de- 
teriorates in a short time.— 


Using Prepared D-72 


In Small Quantities 

EVELOPER deteriorates rapidly 

when made up in quantities. Some 
of us have occasion to use only a small 
amount at a time and still wish to buy 
the prepared form that comes in a double 
can. The following table will be found 
convenient for making up small portions 
of the solution. ; 


PAPER FIL} 
Velox Bromide Ortho Pan 
OR OOM ..0-<:¢0.s 20 gr. 20 gr. 20 gr. 20 gr. 
Bottom can .. 140 gr. 140 gr. 140 gr. 140 gr. 
Watet «ccese 8 oz. 14 oz. 10 oz. 8 oz. 
Approx.strength 1-3 1-4 1-5 1-3 


These are used as straight solutions, no 
additional water being required. In each 
case the solutions are made from 20 gr. of 
powder from the top can and 140 gr. from 
the contents of the bottom can. It will be 
found convenient to weigh out the con- 
tents of the entire can of developer at one 
time, making small packages of the de- 
veloper (keeping the two powders sepa- 
rate) and storing these paper packets into 
air-tight fruit jars. By this method a 
small amount of developer can be mixed 
in no time and waste is eliminated.—P. D. 
Klusmeier, Knoxville, Tenn. 





Abrasion-Tone 
(Continued from page 21) 











are already finished. Compare this with 
Fig. 5 in which the process is sensibly 
handled. 

Note what has been done in Fig. 6. The 
hair, instead of being slightly refined in 
its contours, is converted into the sem- 
blance of a wig. The emphasis on the 
“widow’s peak” gives the face a very im- 
probable heart-shaped contour. The eyes 
have been deprived of their upper lids 
and have no more reality than the eyes of 
a waxen image. The mouth is pure paint, 
with no flesh and blood beneath it. There 
is no remaining suggestion of skin tex- 
ture: the face has been worked over so 
much that it has taken on a sheen like 
that of porcelain. All hint of accident or 
spontaneity has been laboriously removed 
from the contour, so that it is rigid, tight, 
and smug. 

Even though the craftsmanship may be 
so good that no sign of it appears on the 
surface of the print, the utterly improb- 
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able slickness of Fig. 6 makes it obvious 
to any beholder that the print has been 
“doped up.” This, in its way, is just as 
bad a use of Abrasion-Tone as that which 
betrays itself by clumsy hacking and 
smearing of the print. Neither by skill 
run wild nor by the lack of it should the 
use of the process make itself known. Re- 
member it is a photograph that you are 
working on; and, after you are through 
with it, it should appear, in all details, 
still a photograph. 

Abrasion-Tone in Landscape. These 
articles have rather stressed the applica- 
tion of Abrasion-Tone to portrait prob- 
lems. In my own case, I have used it 
principally in such work. However, the 
Abrasion-Tone process is very applicable 
to landscape problems. Mood and light 
are the primary issues in effective land- 
scape, and these are things that the 
process is well adapted to influence. 
Landscape also permits of more thorough- 
going structural revisions than are feas- 
ible in portraiture. 

Fig. 1 is the picture that we have chosen 
to demonstrate the use of Abrasion-Tone 
on landscape material. Here we have in- 
teresting and amusing subject-matter, but 
it is not, as it stands, an effective or 
arresting picture. 

Let us note some of the flaws that keep 
Fig. 1 from attaining its full effectiveness. 
In the first place, owing to the extremely 
dull light at the time of shooting, there is 
a tendency to flatness. For this reason, 
there is no commandingly placed contrast 
of light and dark. There are numerous 
scattered and meaningless dark blobs of 
mud or stone in the stream. These draw 
the eye hither and thither, and prevent it 
from appreciating the pleasant swing and 
rhythm of the water. There are also 
many distracting spots of white speckled 
through the foliage and water. Finally, 
there is no concentration of dark elements 
where we want them, i.e., near the dom- 
inant whites of the group of ducks. 

In applying Abrasion-Tone to this print 
we follow the same general order in the 
various procedures that I have described 
in detail in the last two articles. Let me 
summarize these briefly: 

1. Apply powder tone. 

2. Clean out light areas with eraser. 

3. Blend for gradation with pumice and 
cotton. 

4. Apply BB carbon pencil to areas to 
be darkened. 

5. Clean out with eraser. 

6. Blend pencil tone with pumiige and 
cotton. 

7. With blade reduce dark areas and 
sharpen highlight accents. 

8. Spot with ink and brush, from darker 
to lighter areas. 

In accordance with this plan, the pow- 
der tone is first applied over the entire 
surface of the print (Fig. 1). After rub- 
bing down and evening up, the tone is 
cleaned out of the dominating white areas 
—the ducks and their reflection in the 
water. Since the areas involved are rela- 
tively small, the pencil eraser is here em- 
ployed in preference to the kneaded eraser. 
By means of pumice, the tone is blended 
and additional half-tones are secured in 
the ducks’ plumage. Because there are 
no larger areas that require darkening, 
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the BB pencil is not used on this print. 
The next procedure, therefore, is the ap- 
plication of the blade. By this means, the 
various superfluous dark blobs are re- 
moved from the stream, additional bril- 
liance is given to the highlights on the 
ducks and their reflection, and a few crisp 
accents are placed in the water. 

The final operation consists of spotting. 
With brush and ink all needless white 
patches in stream and foliage are reduced 
in brightness until they no longer draw 
the eye. Literal leaf forms are allowed to 
appear in only two restricted areas. These 
supply enough suggestion of detail to 
carry out the impression of foliage and 
furnish the picture with two subsidiary 
white elements—the principal white ele- 
ment being, of course, the group of ducks. 
Finally, a few small, pungent, strongly 
contrasted accents of black are placed 
near the dominating white area. These 
black accents occur in the eyes and on the 
legs of the birds. 

The finished print, Conference, is seen 
in Fig. 2. There can be no question but 
what it is much more effective pictorially 
than in its original state, Fig. 1. Note 
now how definitely the little drama of the 
ducks dominates the picture. Notice also 
how the removal of the dark irrelevant 
blobs in the water permits you to appre- 
ciate the pleasant movement and pattern 
of the stream. 

These improvements are accomplished 
without any alteration of basic structure 
or any loss of photographic quality. On 
the contrary, the strictly photographic 
quality is enhanced in the completed 
print. Incidentally, none of these im- 
provements could possibly be realized by 
ordinary retouching methods. 

A favorite device of the great portrait 
painters was to supply their subjects with 
a background of conventionalized land- 
scape. In photography it is frequently 
advantageous to apply this device to the 
representation of a certain monumental 
type of pictorial head. The conventional- 
ized background of landscape makes the 
subject exist in the world rather than in 
blank solitude, and avoids the inconven- 
ience and literal connotations of a real 
landscape background. 

Fig. 3 shows the set-up ‘and original 
condition of the picture. The pictorial 
elements are few and simple: a model, 
two pieces of black velvet, a bit of lace, a 
tasseled cord from a bathrobe, a scrap of 
crepe hair (to make the beard), and a 
white ouns. The lighting causes 
the ground to photograph as a me- 
dium gray and supplies the face with 
modeling that is firm and vigorous with- 
out being harsh. 

In addition to an uninteresting back- 
ground, there are various faults here ap- 
parent that need correcting. The eyes are 
too much submerged in shadow. There 
are obvious defects in the beard—partic- 
ularly on the right side. The number of 
tones in the face is very restricted. There 
is no crisp contrast near the center of in- 
terest to attract the eye and give bril- 
liance to the whole. 

With this print we follow the general 
order of Abrasion-Tone procedures that 
I have outlined above. In this case, how- 
ever, the powder tone is omitted, so we 
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Master’s New Film Developer 


Produces Sensational Results 


Samm D 
Developer 


GamMaA ‘D’ Atomic Fine-Grain Devel- 
oper is the result of more than a year’s 
work with the master photographer, 
William Mortensen—who dictated the 
rigid specifications—and Dr. Albert 
Doran, prominent photo-chemist and 
research engineer. Recently made 
available to the public, Gamma ‘D’s 
sensational ‘superiority is being hailed 
by amateurs and professionals every- 
where. Like Mr. Mortensen, who now 
uses it exclusively, you will find in ucts—Atomic Fine-Grain Developer, Fixer 
pj et saper are GAMMA ‘BD? Uniocreal Dever 
aper use nt ad 
1. ATOMIC FINE GRAIN: Finer grain oper. Address Dept. P for free booklet con- 
and higher “resolving power” than ieinmng articles by Mr. Mortensen and Dr. 

is to be had in any other commer- 


cially available developer. t A p N 


4. LONG LIFE: A 32-02. bottle will de- 
velop 40-50-rolls of 35 mm, film. 


3. FURTHER ADVANTAGES: (Unique 
among fine-grain developers) of 
being, under normal conditions, 
non-toxic, non-staining, stabilized 
against light. 

OXFORD PRODUCTS CO., INC. 

BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 
Most dealers now have GAMMA “‘D’ Prod- 


2. SUPERB MODELING: Owing to its 


long range of gradation. 


3. LUMINOUS SHADOWS: Because its 


low potential permits of extended 
development. 


ATOMIC FINE GRAIN DEVELOPER 






















Westphalen proudly presents the first 4x5 vertical condenser enlarger, to fill a long felt need, 
Only condensers give the snappy, brilliant illumination necessary for ‘‘contact print’’ quality. 
Everyone who shoots 4x5 needs this new Min Larger to get the best possible results from his 
negatives. It is designed primarily for the news men who have been demanding ‘‘Why don’t 
you make a 4x5?’’ It is a professional job of massive construction. Those who have seen it say 
that it is the best enlarger yet offered in this size. Spring counter balances assure easy up and 
iown movement. Foot switch is standard equipment. 


Check the specifications and you will see why this is an unequalled offering. It is made pos 
sible only by quantity production and selling only direct to the user. There are no discounts to 
dealers or others. 


MAIN SUPPORTING Gna: formed steel with negative carrier auppert and focusing mount 
molded together to form unit, ty | permanent alignment of with negative. Lens 
center to upright 15” allowl arger prints on worktable. Quarter turn of locking 


arm locks enlarger body in pos! ion 


LAMPHOUSE: formed steel with mirror mounted at nitely. 4” diameter truly bg one 3 restate j 
45° angle to keep down height of lamphouse. Amply of lens movement to the rn. mains set F 
ventilated. need for locking. No bellows, track, rack or 
units to get Ped =. a 












ILLUMINATION: 8” dia. first quality a lintentiag UPRIGHT: vare chrome plated steel tube 
lenses li Pa fal Bo Photofiood ” ” 
watt bulb ma otikent's any risk of buckling > oat, batt autowing 11 dias enlargements using 5 


lens may be 
negatives; 250 wale Sul will meet all average re- o 
quiremenis. Ample provision is" made to"ndjust the BY8%9g° Heavy ‘bate. insufes ig abet IT ine fet 


rigidity when solidly mounted, 


FOCUSING: is oy a ins of a new screw thread mount DIA. ENE ASOEM ENTS SEE_ABOVE. 

(patent sgpiied ae? oe ae 214” Ro A accurate lens LENS * £ 4.5 Wollensak Velostigmat in barrel with 
mov ” dia. nity: Mounted ad diaphragm cutting crisp and sharp at all aper- 
square 3 the factory, it will Ay, square indefi- 


PRICE: $85.00 complete as above with 5” Velosti - ro -00 without lens. Interchangeable 34” f 4.5 
Velostigmat in barrel with iris sePee th. fitted 5 6.00. Also furnished with ‘‘cold’’ light (argon tube) sat 
75.00 with lens; without lens § 0; lamphouse in this case being about 1/3 as tall as in condense 
ith interchangeable condenser and cold light illumination gg ‘ta and $75.00. Terms—cash with oF 
C.0.D. shipment upon receipt of 20% to cover transportation 
GUARANTEE: Our usual one—subject to return within ten py ~" not entirely satisfactory to you. 
SEND FOR MIN TODAY. The above prices are postpaid within zone 5 and are subject 
to change without notice. 


Circulars on all sizes, from 35 mm up, on request. 


LEONARD WESTPHALEN, 
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THE CAMERA FOR 
EVERYONE 


24 x 3% 


UTILO 





Here is a popular folding type 
camera making eight 21/4x31/, inch 
negatives on a roll of standard 
No. 120 or B-2 film. 


The famous Trioplan f:4.5, 
10 cm. lens in a choice of Prontor II 
or Vario shutter makes the UTILO 
camera an exceptional value. 


The UTILO is a quality, pre- 
cision instrument of simple opera- 
tion. Ideal for everyone in the 
family, including the youngsters. 


Best of all is the price: 


UTILO with £:4.5 Trioplan 
front focus lens ein PRONTOR II 
shutter (speeds from 1 to 1/150th 
sec., including Bulb and Time and 
delayed-action) 


$18.00 


UTILO with f:4.5 Trioplan 
front focus lens in VARIO shutter 
(speeds from 1/25th to 1/100th 
sec.) 


$15.00 


Write for literature 


PHOTO UTILITIES, INC. 


Dept. PU 
10 West 33rd St., New York, N. Y. 














POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


begin with the application of the BB 
pencil. 

The background is dealt with first. The 
general dark masses making up the sky 
and distant hills are roughed. in broadly. 
Don’t give any thought at this time to 
gradation or detail: simply put in the 
main masses of tone—the “abozzo,” in the 
jargon of the art schools. Choose the po- 
sition and shape of the masses so as to 
give increased dominance to the head. 
Note in this case that the head is made 
the center of radiating cloud shapes. 
Don’t touch the face at this stage; leave it 
until the background is completed. 

Next, work over the background with 
cotton and pumice until a smooth tone is 
secured in the various areas. Then, with 
the kneaded eraser, clear out the lighter 
areas. Refine again with pumice to se- 
cure gradation. Emphasize a few spots 
with the pencil eraser. Finally, put in a 
few touches with the razor blade at points 
where tone is desired lighter than the 
original medium gray of the background. 

You are now ready to deal with the 
face. In subsequent work on the print, 
protect the background as much as pos- 
sible, as the pencil tone is rather delicate 
and smudges readily. 

Begin work on the face by laying a tone 
with the BB pencil over it all. Rub it 
smooth with pumice and cotton. Develop 
half-tones by cleaning out the light areas 
with kneaded eraser and pencil eraser 
and by blending and gradating with pum- 
ice. With the blade, the structure of the 
face is emphasized and a few character 
lines are suggested. The imperfections in 
the beard are repaired. .The whites of 
the eyes are made more brilliant, and 
crisp “catch lights” are added. Final 
highlight accents are placed on the lace 
of the collar, on the lips, and on the edge 
of the hat. 

The finished print, Quattrocento, ap- 
pears in Fig. 4. 

Clouds by Abrasion-Tone. In both 
landscape and pictorial subjects, clouds 
are apt to play a very important part. As 
we have just seen, they lend themselves 
readily to modification or elaboration by 
Abrasion-Tone. 

While no specialized knowledge of 
cloud anatomy or meteorology is required 
to construct an effective cloud back- 
ground, a certain amount of careful ob- 
servation is needed. Most people will dis- 
cover, when they try to make a back- 
ground, they really don’t know what a 
cloud looks like. So it is an excellent idea 
to spend several days in closely observ- 
ing and memorizing typical cloud shapes 
and forms. Study them so carefully and 
intimately that when you close your eyes 
you can actually see them again, an hour, 
a day, or a week later, complete and 
fully formed. A few such detailed obser- 
vations will supply you with a world of 
cloud material for pictorial purposes. 

Much more important than strict sci- 
entific accuracy in shaping the clouds is 
a sense of the pictorial fitness of things. 
Cloud backgrounds must emphasize the 
essential form and emotional quality of 
the principal image. A subject of gener- 
ous and swelling curves would naturally 
call for large clouds of the cumulus type. 
More delicate subject matter would de- 
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mand soft and fleecy cloud shapes, while 
the tragic note would be emphasized by 
dark and lowering rain clouds. 

So, before you add any background, 
carefully analyze the connotations of your 
subject matter. What sort of an image do 
you have to deal with? Is it angular, 
rounded, linear—or-what? Is it active or 
passive in its suggestion? Is it horizontal 
or vertical in its conformation? 

With these points in mind, you may 
plan your background of clouds to con- 
form—both in physical shape and in emo- 
tional value. First, with the BB carbon 
pencil, lay in the general pattern of dark 
masses. Its tone should be as dark as you 
intend to have the darkest patches in 
your sky area. With the kneaded eraser, 
rough in the lighter areas. This gives 
you your “abozzo”—the rough plan of 
light and dark spots. Be sure that this 
pattern conforms to and enhances the im- 
pression of the principal image. When 
the “abozzo” is established to your sat- 
isfaction, then—and not until then— 
you may proceed with the refinement of 
your background, working the larger 
masses with the kneaded eraser, and 
blending and gradating the tones with 
cotton and pumice. Any effort to reverse 
this procedure—fussing with detail at 
first and building up masses by accretion 
of detail—is certain to produce a wooden 
and uncomfortable result. 

Many useful suggestions concerning the 
use of clouds in connection with pictorial 
material may be garnered by a study of 
the works of such painters as Kuyp, 
Jordaens, and Constable. Among photog- 
raphers, Leonard Misonne is particularly 
skillful in his handling of cloud masses. 
His best cloud effects are obtained mostly 
by means of direct control on the print 
in the oil process which he employs so 
extensively. © 

Rules for Added Backgrounds. The 
adding of a background is a tricky mat- 
ter at best. Good taste and good work- 
manship are absolute requirements. Good 
taste and artistic perception are not to 
be gotten by mere instruction, of course; 
but the more obvious pitfalls may be 
avoided by observing a few rules. 

In the first place, in combining .an 
added background with a principal image, 
remember always that, pictorially speak- 
ing, the background is the secondary and 
subsidiary interest. The background is 
added simply to display the principal 
image more effectively. So anything that 
tends to make the background e in- 
teresting than the image to the @Ve must 
be avoided. 

From this general rule we may evolve 
several specific laws. 

1. Never put any detail in the back- 
ground. For example, to have put a 
house on the hill in Fig. 4, with a road 
leading up to it, would have provided too 
much interest aside from the principal 
image. 

2. Plan your background in terms of 
broad masses and gradations, not in terms 
of line and drawing. 

3. Never have anything in the back- 
ground that is as dark as the darkest 
portion of the principal image.) 

4. Never have anything in the back- 
ground that is as light as the lightest 
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portion of the principal image. 

5. In other words, the background 
should always have a lower range of con- 
trast than the principal image. 

6. Keep your background in key with 
both the thought and the physical con- 
tour of the image. 

This is the Abrasion-Tone Process. 
Guided by skillful hands and good taste, 
it can accomplish things, and secure print 
quality impossible with any retouching 
method or other photographic procedure. 
But, when ineptly handled, there is no 
more certain method for making bad 
prints worse. 

I have done the best I could to de- 
scribe the process clearly: the rest is up 
to you. Before I leave Abrasion-Tone to 
your tender mercies, there are three 
points that I wish to emphasize. 

1. Remember that you are working on 
a photograph. In all alterations, modifi- 
cations, and additions you must bear this 
in mind. Your final result must still be 
completely photographic in appearance. 
At a foot’s distance, the print should show 
no sign of work on its surface. 

2. Skill, good workmanship, and clean- 
liness are essential to success with this 
process. So, withhold your verdict on the 
usefulness of these procedures until you 
have taken the proper time to acquire the 
skill to apply them. 

3. Be intelligent in your use of the 
process. Know why you are using it and 
how you are using it before you start to 
apply it to a particular problem. Don’t 
work at random, but know always where 
you are going before you start. 

[Eprror’s Note: The three articles Mr. 
Mortensen prepared for PopuLAR PHOTOG- 
RAPHY will be amplified in corresponding 
chapters of his forthcoming book, entitled 
“Print Finishing.” We are informed this 
book will discuss all problems and proc- 
esses connected with print finishing and 
mounting, and that it will be published 
in September by Camera Craft Publish- 
ing Company at the price of $1.00. 

Mr. Mortensen advises us that for the 
preparation of toning powder A. W. 
Faber Castell Polychromos Chalks—not 
wood encased Crayons—should be used.] 


A Container for 


Mercury Hypersensitizing 
N hypersensitizing film with mercury, 
it is often difficult to find a non-metal- 
lic container that is light-proof. The con- 


tain: be non- 
me nce the 
mer vapor re- 


acts chemically on 
most metals, and the 
film must remain in 
the vapor for from 
24 hours to a week. 
If you can’t find a : 
ep h- eee ha Film in glass jar. 
properties, try two containers. 

Put your film and mercury into a small 
glass jar that may be sealed. Then place 
the jar (a jelly or mayonnaise jar can 
usually be found around the house), in 
your developing tank; the assembly thus 
becomes light-proof. The loading must, 
of course, be done in a darkroom.—Paul 
W. Stiles, New Bedford, Mass. 
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TRU-BOLD 
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i PHOTO-PRIN 
OR X-On prints 
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No expensive extra equipment, projectors, ex- 
perience or skilled technique required... 
Clear, clean register and perfect fidelity of full spectrum colors 
guaranteed .. . No tinting, toning, dyes or transparency process 
employed . . . Simple, sure, inexpensive enlarging procedure as- 
sured. 


If you have the slightest interest in color photography, you will 
never regret investigating this new, scientific, perfetted and guar- 
anteed method of making perfect, three-color XOR Photo- 
Prints (actual size or enlargements). Act now on 
this positive money back trial offer. Be the first one in your club 
or community to show what marvelous color results you can get. 
Simple, inexpensive, accurate and as fool-proof as developing 
simple black and white negatives and prints. Present introductory 
price good] for limited time only. Send $1.00 by check or money 
order for unconditionally guaranteed, complete kit. 


XOR COLOR LABORATORIES, 7650 Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


HERE’S WHAT YOU GET 


. Envelope containing 6 sheets of 4 x 5 three- 
color base films (can be cut to any size desired). 





2. Envelope containing photographic mounting 
paper. 


3. Package of film sensitizer. 


4. Envelope with one special, tested set of separa- 
tion r negatives, from which to make your 
first Tru-Color prints. 


5. Package of cement and hardener. 


6. Instruction sheet with clear, simple, under- 
standable directions to insure success. 


COLOR PHOTO-PRINTS 














NEWS PICTURES 


by JACK PRICE 
Magazines and newspapers pay well for news-pictures 
This book shows you how to make and sell them 


NEWS PICTURES describes cameras from candid to aerial—dark rooms—films—develop- 
ing—wire and radio photo transmission—all the technique and equipment you need in 
making news-pictures. 


NEWS PICTURES shows you the kind of pictures editors want—tells you how to cover 
assignments in general, ship, sport, feature and society news—problems and adventures 
of the newspaper cameraman. 


NEWS PICTURES contains 48 pages of the greatest news-pictures of the century. 


The author of NEWS PICTURES Jack Price, was for many years ace cameraman of the old 
N. Y. World and now is camera editor of Editor & Publisher, a featured contributor in 
Popular Photography and lecturer on news photography in leading schools of journalism. 


NEWS PICTURES is a big illustrated book, complete and authoritative. 


Just the book you need for 
turning your camera efforts into cash. Price, $3.50. 


ROUND TABLE PRESS, INC. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
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FEDERAL 


MODEL NO. 835 


AUTOMATIC 
FIXED FOCUS 


ENLARGER 








| 
4 


PRINTS AND ENLARGES 


Makes 3'4x5” 
Slightly over One Cent and 242x3% 
Enlargements for Less than One 





Enlargements for 


Cent per Print. Does Not Require 
Special Printing Paper. 


e COLORED TRANSPARENCIES, 


framed or unframed, CAN BE MAG- 


NIFIED AND VIEWED IN THEIR 
ay BRILLIANCIES OF COL- 


e ALWAYS INFOCUS. 

e ENLARGED IMAGE CLEARLY 
VISIBLE ON GROUND_ GLASS 
PLATE AT CONVENIENT V FEW: 
ING DISTANCE. 

e OPERATES ON A.C. OR D.C. 

e Uses allstandard bromide printing 
paper. 

e@ Makes 3%x5” enlargements from 
double frame 35mm negatives. 

e Enlarges half V.P. negatives. 

e Enlarges esraient sections of. nega- 
tives up to, 4x5” 


e@ Easy-to-use paper cutter (supplied) 
slits any standard 5x7 bromide paper 
in half to 31%4x5”. 


$1950 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED 


~ 


World’s Largest Exclusive Camera 
Supply House 


110 West 32nd Street, New York 
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Using Cigarette Tins 
IGARETTE tins, the so-called “flat 
fifties,” are quite useful, and the 

photographer would do well to collect 
them. For storing negatives and prints 
they have almost no equal. A label can 
readily be affixed to the top, concealing 
the advertising. If negatives are to be 
kept they may be stored according to 
subject. Strips of four miniature nega- 
tives may also be kept in the tin. Full 
descriptions of the tin’s contents are 
written on the outside label, and thus 
one always knows what the negatives are 
without having to open the box. 

Prints up to 4x5 inches may also be 
kept in these handy tins to prevent their 
loss. They may be sorted according to 
subject, or any other classification the 
photographer wishes to use.—Spencer 
Colis, New York City. 





Photographing Suicide 


(Continued from page 50) 























exclusively used the 4x5 Speed Graphic 
with f 4.5 lens, fitted with flashbulb syn- 
chronizers and loaded with Superpan 
Press film. 

One of the most remarkable shots made 
with this equipment was taken by Harold 
Harris with a No. 2 bulb, as the body 
passed the 6th floor, with lens set at f 4.5 
and 1/200 second. Enlargement of less 
than 20 per cent of the negative area 
yielded a spectacular print in spite of the 
fact that the distance covered by the 
flash bulb was close to a 100 feet. 

No less striking photographically, and 
even more shockingly dramatic was Tony 
Camerona’s shot of the body bouncing 
off the main entrance marquee. It took 
steady nerves coupled with fine coordi- 
nation to catch the body in the split sec- 
ond that death struck. Johrden, Harris, 
and Camerona are Associated Press 
photographers. 

Movie men had their troubles too. 
While daylight lasted, good action shots 
were possible. Some very fine telephoto 
work was done from nearby roofs with 
12-inch f 4.5, and 17-inch f 5.6 lenses. 
The actual jump was filmed with De Vry 
and Eymo hand cameras with 100-foot 
magazines loaded with Du Pont XL. It 
was necessary.to use hand cameras for 
the jump because the larger cameras 
could not “get rolling” in time. 

After-dark lighting was by means of 
magnesium flares which burn for three 
minutes at close to 75,000 candlepower. 
Half a dozen of these flares will illumi- 
nate an area more than 50 feet in depth. 
Normally 150-amp sunlight arcs would be 
used but in this case they were not ap- 
proved by police. 

Every picture had its share of human 
interest. There was an incredible amount 
of film used during the day by amateurs 
and professionals. Among the spectators 
could be seen dollar Brownies, expensive 
miniatures, and all sorts of movie jobs 
from the simplest up to elaborate tele- 
photo combinations. All so that one un- 
fortunate person’s escape from life could 
be recorded.—™ 
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Special Filters 


(Continued from page 49) 











that causes people to look twice. See those 
closeups of your favorite movie actress 
on the screen of your local cinema for 
proof of this. Go home and duplicate the 
effect with a diffusion screen over the lens 
of your own camera. You will be sur- 
prised at the results, and I'll wager that 
your diffusion screen will get its share 
of use from that time on. 

A variation of the diffusion screen is 
the vignette screen. Chiefly useful in 
movies (both amateur and professional), 
there are times when this effect is desir- 
able in still photography. In the parlance 
of the studios, the vignette screen is 
sometimes known as a “hot spot,” because 
it concentrates the attention to the center 
of the picture, the edges gradually fading 
out into nothingness, either light or dark, 
or diffused gradually until a decided blur 
takes place at the extreme edges of the 
picture. This screen is used chiefly in 
portraiture and, like the diffusion screen, 
is available in a variety of degrees and 
effects, depending upon the exact nature 
or character of the picture wanted. 

The fog screen or filter is excellent for 
foggy effects when there is no fog. 
Waterfront, seascape, landscape, and 
_ street scene subjects often are altered 
fompletely by means of it. Of admitted 
limited use in amateur photography, it 
nevertheless fills a sometimes vital need. 

Fog screens are light grayish (almost 
white) in color, and come in varying de- 
grees of density. They are used in bright 
sunlight or on cloudy days, giving that 
real foggy or misty effect over which pic- 
torialists often rave. The movies use 
them ‘a great deal, in addition to machines 
whiéy produce artificial “live” fog. 

The first time you develop a negative 
shot through a fog filter you may become 
alarmed at the strange appearance of the 
image; but just print it, and see how the 
“fog” comes through. 

There is really no special technique re- 
quired in using these effect screens suc- 
cessfully. Generally, they require no (or 
at least very little) increase in exposure 
over normal. They may be used with 
color filters and all emulsions. In short, 
they are simply placed over the front of 
the lens, and the scene is photographed in 
the usual way. That’s all there is to it. 

Of course, to use these - 
criminately will result in a ; but 
when used intelligently and with a pur- 
pose in mind, they are capable of lifting 
an otherwise ordinary picture into a thing 
of rare beauty. 

Before leaving special effect screens, I'd 
like to point out a type of color filter that 
is rarely, if ever, seen among amateur 
photographers. It is the split filter, each 
half containing a different color or a dif- 
ferent shade of the same color. Let me 
explain. One of my filters of this type is 
a Wratten K-2-A combination. Trans- 
lated, this means that one half of the filter 
area is yellow and the other half red. 
The special filters are available in any 
possible combination that may be desired. 

The whole thing started some years ago 
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when motion picture cameramen, faced 
with various technical problems, came to 
filter makers with requests for special 
color filter combinations which would re- 
duce certain lighting difficulties and color 
problems that had to be overcome. These 
filters are made to order, and for the pur- 
pose they are intended, they are excellent. 

Let us, for the sake of illustration, take 
a seascape. We want to get the clouds 
richly white against a fairly dark sky 
yet we want the water in the foreground 
to appear natural. You would probably 
choose a red (A) filter to darken the sky 
and bring up the clouds in stronger con- 
trast. But the water might suffer as a 
consequence, depending upon the manner 
in which the negative is developed. In 
short, either sky or water would have to 
be sacrificed in order to get the desired 
result in one of them in the picture. 

The split filter overcomes this difficulty. 
In the above mentioned case, you’d use 
the A filter portion to take care of the sky 
area, and the K-2 filter part to reproduce 
the water in a natural tone. Simple? 

There are many cases such as our 
mythical seascape that confront the pho- 
tographer daily. The special combination 
screens are regular color filters in the true 
sense of the word, and the colors blend 
so smoothly from one color to another 
that there is no sharp dividing line to be 
seen. A few choice combinations are a 
good bet in any serious amateur’s filter 
kit. 

There may arise a doubt in the minds 
of some readers concerning this split fil- 
ter proposition, just as there is a scattered 
doubt as to the merits of so-called grad- 
uated or sky filters, in which the color 
either sharply or gradually blends into 
plain, colorless glass. 

Theoretically, it would seem that the 
effect of such split filters would be to 
fect the entire area of the emulsion y 
a weak filtering action and not cause e the 
results claimed for them at all. But ac- 
tually, the colored area of the filter (in a 
graduated or sky filter, for example) fil- 
ters the upper or sky areas of the scene, 
while the clear glass area covers the fore- 
ground which does not require filtering. 
Hence such filters have no increase in 
exposure factors. 

‘The problem is akin to the “duplica- 
tors” which were so popular many years 
ago for producing “trick” pictures in 
which a man, for example, was made to 
appear twice on the same negative, talk- 
ing to; , and so on. The average 
dupli: isted of a disc of metal 
which fitted over the lens. Only a third 
or a quarter of the disc area was cut 
away, thus permitting half the negative 
to be exposed, while preventing light from 
reaching the other half. 

Duplicators did not produce a sharp, 
clean-cut dividing line between the two 
negative areas, but gradually blended the 
two areas into each other, thus producing, 
in the final print, a perfectly and uni- 
formly exposed image in which not the 
slightest line of division could be detected. 

Of course the distance between the lens 
and the duplicator (or filter) would de- 











‘termine the degree of blending of the two 


exposures upon the same negative. 
Because lenses invert images, it is obvi- 
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Plenty of prizes for good pictures taken 
with the new Synchro-Sunlight technique. 
Second prize is $50, third $25, fifteen $5 


awards. 


October is a wonderful month for out- 
door pictures. Beautiful effects can be 
obtained in the sun’ with a synchronized 
flash. Bring true Hollywood studio 
technique to your outdoor work., With 
the Kalart Micromatic Speed Flash—a 
pocket-sized light source—you'll get 
beautifully balanced negatives with fully 
exposed foregrounds and correct rendi- 
tion of clouds and distant objects. 


Ask your dealer for Kalart entry blank 
and folder on Synchro-Sunlight Photog- 
raphy—entrancing new technique. Con- 
test closes November 1. 


Razor Sharp Negatives with 
Kalart Synchronized Range Finder 


Give your Speed Graphic or other 
plate or film pack camera the convenience 


Big Kalart Contest Offers $250 in Cash 
for Pictures by Amateur or Professional 







of an expensive miniature by installing a 
Kalart Synchronized Range Finder. 
$20.50 and up. 


See your local dealer, 
or write. the factory. 


Dept. P-10, 915 Broad- 
way, New York, N.Y.; or 
Room 619, Taft Bldg., 
Hollywood, Calif. 











LOAN Sa PHOTOGRAPHIC D 


BEWARE 
IMITATIONS 


© Vitar 1:7.9 lens, color corrected. © Optical precision view finder. 
© 3 speeds: instantaneous, time, bulb. @ Provision for cable release. 

© 4 stops: 1:7.9, 11, 16 and 22, © @ Uses fast Ultrapan film, 15¢ a roll 
© Genuine Iris Diaphragm. © Chromium trimmed metal alloy case. 


Uliy See Your Dealer Today 





*» Eveready case with 





GRAPHIC DEVICES 









leather shoulder and 
hand strap— $9 OO 


© FREE BOOKLET e 


UNIVERSALCAMERACORPORATION 
Dept. 105, 32 W. 23rd St., New York,N. Y. 


Please send latest information on Univex 
Movie Cameras and Candid Cameras. 
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LEICA presents 
NEW WAYS 
IN PHOTOGRAPHY 







There are over 500 
accessories avail- 
able for the Leica 

. interchangeable 
lenses, enlargers, 
projectors, copying 
devices, rapid 
winders, film and 
glass slide printers, 
to name but a few. 
Each is a precisely. 
and uniquely constructed apparatus, truly 
characteristic of Leica, and presents new 
concepts and possibilities to the photog- 
rapher. Because of the infinite variety of uses 
to which the Leica may be put, it is the 
choice of those who are seeking new ways 
in photography rather than merely a camera. 
Write for full information on the. Leica 
and its accessories and how to obtain them 
on a convenient time-payment plan. 


E. LEITZ, Inc. 
730 Fifth Avenue 
Dept.’ 40 
New York, N. Y. 


Mode! IIlb_ with 
Leitz Xenon f:1.5 
Speed -Lens and 
Rapid Winder. 


WO O D’ workers: 


Write for this 
CATALOG—10c 


Wonderful, entertain 
ing, healthgiving hob- yuis CATALOG contains the 
for bus ge men; most complete list of wood- 
a a profit maker working supplies in the world— 
for spare is cut-to- 








Yncludin the newest, 
latest a eas for w 
worker: 


You Standard American w' 


time 
can start with a “$1.98 oa at oe prices. Also rare 
scroll saw outfit. im rt 


Veneers, oes. 

woods rs sarsee. 1 
ow BE lecorations, pec al 
tools. hard-to-find ornamental 
harhwere. ser oll saw patterns, 
wood - finishin instructions, 
many, many blue prints — tells 
how to make Venetian blinds at 

1/3d store prices. Send 10c. 


Craftsman Wood Service Co. 
2730 S. Mary Street, 
Chicago, Hl. 
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ous that the masked (or filtered) part 
would affect the opposite area of the 
negative. In the case of a sky filter, for 
example, the yellow area would cover the 
top half or third of the lens, while the 
clear glass would cover the remaining 
lower section. 

To come back to the split filters, in 
which two filter colors are incorporated, 
the situation is the same as with dupli- 
cators or graduated filters. In the in- 
stance where a split filter is used for the 
mythical seascape, the red area would 
cover the upper area of the lens, to take 
care of the sky, while the yellow section 
would be located at the bottom area of 
the lens, to take care of the water in the 
foreground. 

Because of the variables encountered 
with respect to different photographic 
subjects, a groundglass focusing camera 
is best because it tells on the ground 
glass just how the two areas will divide 
on the emulsion. In most cases, the di- 
viding line will not occur directly in the 
center of the lens, but maybe cross the 
upper or possibly the lower third of the 
lens, in accordance with the requirements 
of the scene being photographed. 

Practically speaking, split, graduated, 
and sky filters work satisfactorily, but 
they require an adjustable filter mount 
by means of which the precise dividing 
effect can be matched to the scene. Also, 
focusing upon the groundglass makes it 
very simple to attend visually to the exact: 
registration of the two filter sections cov- 
ering the scene. 

Last but not least on the list of out-of- 
the-ordinary filters—as far as the ama- 
teur is concerned—is the neutral density 
filter. Here we have a filter in one sense 
of the word, and yet not a filter in an- 
other sense. The N.D. (when you want 
to show that you know about these filters 
you call them “N.D.’s”) filter is of a gray- 
ish tone, and while it has a filter factor, 
that factor is fixed and constant for all 
films. Why? Because the N.D. filter does 
not affect color rendition, but merely total 
light values. 

It cuts down glare and reduces harsh 
contrasts, hence its popularity with pho- 
tographers in the tropics, or where the 
sunlight is excessively brilliant (with cor- 
respondingly deep, dark shadows) as on 
the desert, in snow locations, or at sea, 
and where photographic conditions are 
difficult, to say the least. 

The neutral density filter can be used 
with a color filter; in fact a few Wratten 
and other brands of filters consist of a 


combination of neutral density and aero . 


filters, made and sold as a single-unit fil- 
ter. They are used mainly by motion 
picture cameramen, but still photograph- 
ers can use them effectively, too. 

This is not intended to be a treatise on 
the subject of special screens and filters, 
but merely to bring to your attention the 
fact that there are such filters available, 
and that they are useful to all camera 
owners, including miniature and movie 
enthusiasts. 

Widen your scope and surprise your 
friends and club members with a couple 
of nifties shot through some of these spe- 
cial effect screens and filters. You'll get 
a lot of fun out of them.—f 
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Cellophane Used As Diffuser 


PIECE of ordinary cellophane when 

crushed and restretched in an em- 
broidery hoop serves as an efficient dif- 
fuser in printing by 
projection, or in 
photographic light- 
ing. Held in front 
of the enlarger’s 
lens, either steady 
or with any direc- 
tional movement 
(the amount of dif- 
fusion is thus gov- 
erned) it renders a 
pleasing soft-focus effect different than 
the kind achieved when using silk screens, 
glass diffusers, or what have you. 

Surprisingly, the light meters prove 
that practically no amount of light at all 
is lost when cellophane in this form is 
used as a photographic light diffuser in- 
stead of the commonly used tracing cloth, 
tracing paper, silk screen, groundglass, 
etc. The more it is crushed before re- 
stretching, the greater degree of diffusion 
it will give. 

If it is difficult to obtain an embroidery 
hoop large enough to fit a reflector, bend 
a piece of wire into a circular shape, ac- 
cording to the size desired, join both ends 
securely, and use rubber cement in past- 
ing the edges of the cellophane.—M. 
Reyes, Jr., New York City. 





Cellophane diffuser. 





Treasureland for Cameras 
(Continued from page 45) 











from above. Special tropical developers 
are not necessary in Mexico City, cooled 
by its mile-high altitude. 

* We washed our films in our sometimes- 
private bath by leaving a faucet in the 
lavatory turned on while the films soaked 
for forty minutes. Every ten minutes 
we'd take the films out, one by one, and 
drain the water. This too brief washing 
sufficed until later when we could give 
our films a thorough washing at home. 
We decided on a daily schedule as fol- 
lows: photograph until dark, dine, relax 
for an hour, and then develop the day’s 
takes. A malevolent automatic device of 
the apartment house that shut off the 
water at ten o'clock nightly caused us to 
strike our rest hour from the books. 

Our cameras included a . movie 
outfit, a 24% x 3% revolving Grafiex, 
a 5 x 7 view camera, and a small and 
very old hand camera. The last two were 
taken chiefly as insurance in case of 
injury to the Graflex. All of the accom- 
panying photographs were taken with the 
Graflex. Its only disadvantages were the 
lack of a rising front and the fact that 
its size was conspicuous. 

The view camera had been brought for 
use on architectural subjects where ver- 
tical adjustments were needed. But 
neither of us wished to be burdened with 
its additional weight so we used the 
Graflex on everything, even the tallest 
buildings, paying no attention to the 
foreshortening that would result when 
the camera was tilted up. This resulting 
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rected in enlarging by simply tilting the 
paper support. 

We had never seen such beautiful 
clouds as those which filled the Mexican 
skies in October and November. Perhaps 
the end of the rainy season and the be- 
ginning of the dry season combined to 
produce matchless sunshine and beautiful 
clouds. Panchromatic film was used ex- 
clusively and consistent use of a filter 
served to reveal all the contrasting beauty 
of the sky and clouds. A red filter was 
useful in reducing haze on distant shots, 
to darken the sky in contrast with light- 
colored buildings, or for greater emphasis 
on clouds for pleasing compositions. 

Our photographic studies of Mexico 
could not possibly be complete without 
representative pictures from the rural 
sections. Leave the city and immediately 
you are out in country where modernity 
seems scarcely to have touched the lives 
of the simple people who scratch the soil 
with hand plows and cut their harvests 
of grain and corn with machetes (knives 
about 20 inches long). 

On our side trips from the city we kept 
constantly alert for maguey fields with 
workers in them. The maguey plant 
grows taller than a man and supplies a 
score of commercially valuable products, 
including rope, paper, clothing, molasses, 
cheese, and the three native liquors, 
pulque, tequila, and mescal. 

There were plenty of fields but for days 
we never saw signs of human life in 
them. At last we were rewarded and 
walked into a field to make the acquaint- 
ance of two husky Indians. 

Action shots were what we wanted, 
especially a picture of one of them ex- 
tracting the juice from the plant. With 
elaborate and picturesque sign language 
we conveyed our desires to one of the 
Indians. Obligingly he hacked out the 
heart of a plant with his machete. When 
sap had collected in the hollow he prac- 
tically climbed into the plant, placed the 
neck of his gourd in the center, and 
sucked the liquor into its hollow through 
a hole. We encircled the plant but found 
no place where he wasn’t almost com- 
pletely obscured by the broad stiff leaves. 

We were greatly disappointed at having 
to give up a good action picture, but not 
wishing him to share our disappointment 
we clicked the shutter anyway. More 
sign language induced both of them to 
pose together. They complied cheerfully. 
Then the fun began. They began to 
chatter i tly, pointing at the cam- 
era and gesticulating to each other. 
Finally we sifted out en papel (on paper), 
repeated over and over as part of a sen- 
tence. We thought it safe to say, “Yes, 
we're going to put your pictures in a 
paper.” 

That brought on a fresh torrent of 
words. Finally we recognized the words 
retratos en papel as they pointed at the 
camera. Ah yes! “Pictures on paper” 
right out of the Graflex then and there, 
if you please! Mexico City is full of 
quick-finish cameramen. Apparently 
these boys had been around and were 
not to be put off by a photographer who 
refused to take pictures out of his cam- 
era. “No puede,’ we insisted. That’s 
probably as good grammar as “No can 
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do.” They seemed:to understand. Then 
we made the mistake of letting each one 
look in the hood at the other’s image. 
They enjoyed it immensely, laughing up- 
roariously and wisecracking at each 
other’s appearance. But they had seen 
the pictures right there in the camera! 
Why couldn’t the pictures be taken out? 
The argument began all over again. Fin- 
ally, convinced that they were wasting 
their time they solemnly extended their 
hands, said adios, and returned to their 
work. With a muchas gracias for their 
pictures we drove away. 

Our comparative lack of knowledge of 
Spanish gave us no real trouble. The 
Mexicans are extremely patient and 
clever at making themselves understood 
and were invariably courteous. If one 
of us laughed at our own mistakes in the 
language they would laugh with us, but 
never otherwise. Many of them speak 
English. 

In any Mexican city or village the 
cameraman’s nose should guide him di- 
rectly to the market place, center of the 
universe for interesting candid shots. 
Tamazunchale, on the highway two hun- 
dred miles north of Mexico City, has a 
market every Sunday that should send 
the camera fan into transports of joy. 

This ancient and primitive Indian town 
was almost inaccessible before the high- 
way came and is even now fairly un- 
spoiled by commercialism. Each market 
day finds the plaza filled with Indians 
who have come to the town from miles 


















Stop action at its thrill- 
ing climax—snap that split 
second of greatest interest . 
You can do it with a Contax, the ultra- 
modern miniature camera that has every 
feature to produce striking results. 
Automatic range-finder focusing insures 
needle-sharp negatives, Range-finder and 
view-finder are combined in one opening— 
no need to shift camera or eye for viewing 
and focusing. Speeds up to 1/1250 sec. 


At leading dealers. Write for Literature. 
CARL ZEISS, Inc., 
Dept. C-17-10, 485 Fifth Ave., New York 
728 So. Hill Street, Los Angeles 
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WESTON Junior...aquick bright- 
ness reading, a quick flick of the 
knurled knob, you have all cor- 
rect aperture-shutter combinations 
in full view. Price $15.50. 





The Model 650 WESTON Univer- 


sal... preferred by those requiring 
the flexibility of the exclusive 
WESTON exposure dial. Price 








THE OTHERS Weed MODEL 650 


As with cameras or other equipment, you can 
now buy an exposure meter exactly suited to 
your need. » » » For all normal picture taking 
requirements, choose the compact, simplified 
WESTON Junior. It will assure correct, 
WESTON exposures with any type of still or 
movie camera... any film including color. » » » 
Advanced workers, however, who require a fool- 
proof method of controlling film densities and 
printing characteristics need the added flex- 
ibility which only the Universal Model 650 
provides. » » » But if you do only ciné work, 
the Model 819 ciné meter is designed exactly to 
fit the job. » » » Visit your dealer today... 
choose the WESTON you need. Literature on 
request. Weston Electrical Instrument Corp., 
$22.50. 644 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark, N. J. 
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Become | 
an expert 
Photographer 


for pleasure or career 


Would you like to be an expert 
in Commercial, News, Portrait, 
Advertising, Candid or Motion 
Picture Photography? We of- 
fer you a thorough, practical 
training in these and other 
branches of photography. Learn 
for pleasure. Or prepare for a 
fascinating career making pho- 
tos for newspapers, magazines, 
advertisers and hundreds of 
other uses. Wonderful money- 
making opportunities! 


Personal Attendance and 
Home Study Courses 


Learn at home, or in our mod- 
ern completely equipped studios. 
Individual, personalized instruc- 
tion by noted experts. 


Send for 
< Free Booklet 


that tells about to- 
day’s opportunities in 
photography, and de- 
scribes the famous 
N.Y.I. method of 
training. 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE 


OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
10 West 33 St. (Dept. 99) New York 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
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around to buy and sell such an assembly 
of wares as beggars description. Each 
vender with his wares and customers is 
a picture in himself. Here’s a fellow with 
pyramids of red and green chile piled on 
the ground on papers. Besides him an 
old woman sells utilitarian pottery, 
brown clay mugs, bowls big and little, 
and water jugs. A young woman has 
bright orange wax candles or big chunks 
of the same wax for home manufacture. 

Here’s a young girl selling some gay 
crepe paper flowers she’s made. A nice- 
looking Indian buys a bunch and sticks 
them in his heavy pack which he carries 
by a head band. He'll take them proudly 
home and put them in his hut for a bit 
of color. Huddled around a charcoal 
stove is a family group eating tortillas 
and beans. On a bench are two young 
women, one of them nursing her baby. 
Young children conveniently naked from 
the waist down toddle about or cling 
shyly to their mothers’ skirts. 

And these are only a few of the inter- 
esting photographs you'll find in the 
market place. But try to get them! We’d 
pick out an interesting grouping and then 
fry to back away from it if we could. If 
you can focus in between times while 
people are constantly going between your 
lens and your subjects, you may get 
something. 

The Indians of Tamazunchale are a 
type that invite portraiture. The men 
have particularly interesting faces, finely 
modeled, with dark, expressive eyes. 
Often they wear carefully trimmed 
moustaches and beards. Their black hair 
is cut in bangs across their foreheads. 
The costumes are uniformly white pa- 
jama suits, mended and patched but sur- 
prisingly clean. They all wear som- 
breros. 

The women are interesting too, al- 
though their features seem to be not so 
fine as those of the men. They squint 
in the bright sunlight for they have no 








MORTENSEN TEXTURE MATRIX 


COMPLETE WITH CASE AND FULL INSTRUCTIONS 





William Mortensen’s 
famous, original Tex- 
ture Matrix and proc- 
ess that gives photo- 
graphs the brilliancy 
and vitality of steel engravings. 
Contains more than 150,000 dry 
point lines, originally hand-etched 
on zinc, Size 11” x 14”, with Mr. 
Mortensen’s own simple and com- 
plete instructions, illustrated with 
an example of his own work. 


At your dealer's or order direct (include check or money order) from Department P 
EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS 


OXFORD PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
BEVERLY HILLS, 


PRODUCERS OF GAMMA ‘D’ PHOTO CHEMICALS 


NOW ONLY 


Formerly $15, this 
new low price was 
authorized by Mr. 
Mortensen to elimi- 
nate the necessity for 
anyone to use inferior imitations 
of his method. 


Two screens—No. 1: general 
work, large heads, dominant 
masses. No. 2: finer texture for 
smaller images, landscapes, etc. 


CALIFORNIA 
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hats, All of them, even tiny little girls, 
wear dark blue shawls in which they 
carry everything from vegetables to 
babies. 

The Indians were shy about being pho- 
tographed so we wandered about snap- 
ping them unawares. The Graflex is 
conspicuous. Usually we held it with 
the lens pointing to one side rather than 
to the front when we focused. Then if 
the subject seemed to see the camera we 
would look up from the hood and stare 
straight ahead at some imaginary sub- 
ject. When a good focus had been ob- 
tained it was easy to turn quickly toward 
the subject, take the picture, and turn 
away again without attracting notice. 

One of the most interesting towns in 
Mexico is Taxco, about one hundred miles 
south of Mexico City. Cortes established 
it in 1522 when he discovered rich silver 
deposits there, but its real development 
came in the 1700’s. It has been made a 
national monument and is preserved in 
its original picturesque colonial form. As 
in most Mexican villages the church 
dominates the town. Streets are narrow 
and of cobblestones, often laid in pat- 
terns, some diamond or star shaped or 
with parallel lines of contrasting stones. 

Much of the town is on the mountain 
sides. There are countless picturesque 
views over red tiled roofs with the beauti- 
ful spires and tiled dome of the church 
to complete any composition. 


The people are as picturesque as. the 
town. Large hats, white pajama-like 
suits, bright serapes, bare or sandaled 
feet, characterize the men. The women 
invariably wear shawls over their heads. 
The market is interesting too, not as clean 
as Tamazunchale but cleaner than the 
largest market in Mexico City. The ever 
stoic burros trudge up and down the 
steep streets, almost hidden by their 
bobbing loads. 

Mexico is an ideal country to photo- 
graph in color. Bright skies, verdant 
scenery, and uniquely costumed people 
combine to produce color scenes of 
matchless beauty. Flowers are often 
profuse around the humblest dwellings. 


A word of advice for the traveler-pho- 
tographer in Mexico is to give ample ex- 
posure for the. deep shadows resulting 
from overhead light—and big hats—and 
to use a tripod or camera support when- 
ever possible. We found that there is 
nothing more awkward than a tripod in 
a crowded market place trying 
to snap an interesting without 
notice. The temptation is to do without 
a support entirely, regardless of subject 
or lighting conditions. Yet picture qual- 
ity is so much better when a support is 
consistently used that the matter merits 
real thought. A “cane tripod” is an ideal 
compromise in such circumstances. Per- 
haps the “chain tripod” would also be a 
possibility. 

Matchless scenery, unique action pic- 
tures, unusual character studies, all await 
the camera addict in Mexico. We re- 
turned with several hundred photographs. 
There are millions more waiting to- be 
taken. A grand new highway will lead 
you there, a highway which is the Open 
Sesame to a new world of pictures.— fe 
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Dispensing Bulk Chemicals 


OTOGRAPHERS who buy their 
hypo and other much used chemicals 
in bulk, very often have a difficult time 
weighing large quantities on their small 
scales. Since the scale pan will hold only 
about a quarter of a pound at a time, the 
chemical must be weighed out in such 
small amounts. When a large quantity of 
a solution is being made, this weighing in 
relays takes more time and trouble than 
is necessary. 

The thing to do in such cases is to 
procure a large wide-mouth bottle, and 
put the correct weight of the chemical 
into it. The bottle is then marked with a 
label or a glass marking pencil to show 
the volume of that weight of material. 
Then, instead of weighing out succeeding 
amounts, the bottle is merely filled to the 
line to provide the correct quantity. The 
error in weight is negligible-—Spencer 
Colis, New York City. 
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Cotor PHoTocRAPHY For BEGINNERS by 
R. M. Fanstone, A.R.P.S. Published by 
Camera Craft Publishing Co. Cloth 
bound, 714x4%, 136 pages, color illustra- 
tions, $1.50. 

This volume is written expressly for 
the beginner in color photography and 
deals with the subject of natural color 
films and plates. It discusses general 
principles, light and color, apparatus and 
material, and subjects for color photog- 
raphy. Information is given on exposure, 
and those who want to process their own 
will find a chapter on that subject. Of 
special interest is the section devoted to 
the subject of faults and remedies, and 
the final chapter which considers the fin- 
ishing and displaying of color transpar- 
encies. 


How To Make Goon Movies, published by 
Eastman Kodak Co., 230 pages, illus- 
trated, $2.00. 

Complete handbook for the amateur 
movie maker to aid him in taking and 
showing trouble-free home movies. Fo- 
cusing is briefly yet amply covered while 
exposure is dealt with from A to Z. In 
the language of the amateur, film, filters, 
and. lenses are thoroughly explained. A 
chapter on Kodachrome is illustrated in 
color. Other chapters are devoted to 
movies at night, trick shots, titling, and 
showing movies. There are many addi- 
tional subjects covered, making the vol- 
ume a valuable addition to the movie 
maker’s library. 


THe Leica Book 1n Cotor by Anton F. 
Baumann and other contributors. Pub- 
lished by Knorr & Hirth (Munich), dis- 
tributed by E. Leitz, Inc. Cloth bound, 
914x8%4, 90 illustrations and charts in 
color, 128 pages, $4.50. 

The first comprehensive picture book 
on photography in colors. The text in 
part discusses theory, colors and color 
photography, taking color pictures, re- 
production from color transparencies, and 
explanatory notes pertaining to the pic- 
tures in the book. 
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ye Candid Cimera 


With 2’ Wollensak Anastigmat {3.5 lens *225° 
With 2’’ Wollensak Anastigmat 2.9 lens 52Q5° 





y dl Eveready genuine leather carrying case, $4.95. 
pe e Interchangeable lenses in helical) e¢ Wollensak telescopic view-finder 
mount e@ Special hard aluminum alloy case, 
@ Scientifically balanced focal plane leather covered, brushed aluminum 
shutter 


finish 
® Takes Kodachrome and Dufaycolor 
e Built-in range-finder attachment 
e Automatic Film Counter e Finger and cable release 
e Standard 36-exposure 35mm. spools ¢ Adaptable flash synchronization 


Sold Only Through Regular Photographic Dealers 
MANUFACTURED BY PHOTOGRAPHIC INDUSTRIES OF AMERICA, YORE 


* 


© Speed from 1/25 to 1/500th sec., bulb 
@ Diaphragm stops—3.5 (or 2.9), 4.5, 5.6, 
8, ll and 16 
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WHAT Do you know aBout MAKEUP? 


Especially makeup for photographic purposes? Do you know that most of the 
retouching work on portraits can be eliminated by using proper makeup? .. . 
That makeup is a time saver for precisely this reason? . . . That it simplifies 
composition by covering up unwanted flaws? . . . That the three different types 
of human complexions zall for three different types of makeup? 


Let Max Factor, one of America’s leading makeup specialists, give 
you the simple rules of photographic makeup for better portraits. 
Watch for this story and dozens of other great features in the 


NOVEMBER ISSUE OF POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 
WATCH FOR IT—ON SALE OCTOBER 7th 
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Send For Wards New Complete 


CAMERA CULO 











EVERYTHING SOLD ON TIME 
Amateurs and advanced amateurs, buy the lat- 
est and finest cameras and photographic equip- 
ment at Wards rock-bottom prices. Use it while 
you pay for it on convenient time payment terms. 
Send for free 24-page catalog including ‘‘still”’ and 
movie cameras and equipment, ‘‘still’’ projectors, 
films, enlargers, printing paper, developers, light- 
ing and darkroom equipment, filters, books, etc. 
All famous brands: Eastman, Agfa, Graflex, 
Argus, Welti, Keystone and many others. 


MONTGOMERY WARD 


Chicago e Baltimore « Albany e Kansas City e St. Paul 
Portland e sen e@ Ft. Worth e Jacksonville 


Wail thie coupon Veda! 


to Wards nearest mail order house listed above. 


MONTGOMERY WARD DEPT. PP1 
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A Universal Darkroom 








(Continued from page 53) 








idea of building the room in a corner, 
thus using the least possible amount of 
floor space and at the same time reducing 
costs by making it necessary to provide 
materials for only two sides. The draw- 
ing in Figure 1 shows the outside plan. 
Of course your own particular problem 
will demand some revision or modifica- 
tion of these plans, but that is to be ex- 
pected, and they can be altered as long 
as the main features are retained. 

Let me caution you on one point how- 
ever. It is not necessary that the room 
be any larger than the described size. 
The average amateur may be inclined to 
think that there is not enough space 
here for efficient work. The direct oppo- 
site is more nearly true. More space is 
only wasted, and makes for more move- 
ment and correspondingly more wasted 
effort and confusion. I have regularly 
made 16 by 20 enlargements in this room 
without any more trouble than that re- 
quired to make 4 by 5 enlargements from 
Contax negatives. I seldom make prints 
smaller than 8 by 10. 

In construction the darkroom is simple 
enough. I used three sheets of plywood 
measuring 4 by 9 feet. Two of these 
were used for the front or long side with 
the other sheet going to make up the 
other side. This was a considerable sav- 
ing in both time and money, as the sheets 
were comparatively cheap, and their size 
eliminated the necessity of patching a 
great many cracks which would later 
make light leaks. Another point in favor 
of the plywood is that it is light and 
strong, requiring the minimum of inside 
bracing; a few feet of 2 by 3 was all that 
was used. The door came from an old 
broom closet which fell a victim to re- 
modeling in the house. Likewise the 
cabinet with the two drawers was seized 
when the kitchen was being made over. 
The rest of the wood was acquired in 
much the same manner, but the expense 
of buying it would not have been very 
great. 

The plumbing, of course, was the main 
difficulty. In this case it was solved by 
cutting a hole through the wall of the 
garage in which the room was built and 
tapping the garden hose connection di- 
rectly outside. Since the expense of con- 
necting the drainage to the sewer system 
would have been rather heavy, I dug a 
deep pit outside the building, filled it with 
rocks and ran my drainage into it, cover- 
ing the stones with earth when the pipes 
were connected. The entire plumbing 
costs came to a negligible figure, and I 
have never had any trouble with this 
arrangement, despite the fact that I leave 
the water running for long periods when 
washing a batch of enlargements. The 
sink, I might add, was also discarded 
from the kitchen, but a second-hand 
fixture can be obtained very cheap. With 
careful buying, coupled with some in- 
genuity, the entire expense of the dark- 
room should not exceed $25. My own 
costs were considerably less than that. 

The walls and shelves on the interior 
were painted with cheap house paint. This 
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was not necessary, but I wanted to keep 
the -.calcimine, left: .on the walls after 
scraping, from shedding continual dust. 
In addition the painting. made a neat, 
workmanlike job of the. whole thing. 

The bench should: be placed at a height 
which is convenient to the operator. I 
have found that about 40-inches above the 
floor is satisfactory to,most people. I 
have covered the top of :my own bench 
with tightly stretched oil cloth to facili- 
tate easy cleaning. The long shelf above 
the bench should be wide enough to hold 
a good many bottles and boxes. Mine is 
10 inches wide, but any small difference 
one way or another will not matter much. 
Be careful, however, not to make your 
shelf. too narrow. The smaller and 
shorter shelf was added later on when I 
felt the need of a shelf to hold small 
bottles and cans of chemicals. It is 3% 
inches wide, but could easily stand an- 
other inch and a half. The cabinet under 
the bench is not a necessity but I find it 
very helpful as a storing place for paper 
and other things which one needs only 
on occasions. When enlarging I keep my 
paper next to the enlarger where it can 
be easily reached. 

The red light is suspended from a piece 
of wood which runs the width of the 
darkroom. The bulb is a 15-watt Christ- 
mas tree light, the intensity of.which is 
controlled by a rheostat shown in the 
photographs. The hookup for this device 
is shown in Figure 5. Be sure that you 
use a rheostat which is capable of carry- 
ing at least two amperes of current, 
otherwise it is likely to overheat and 
burn out. The rheostat feature is helpful 
but not necessary. A white light can be 
placed anywhere in the room. Mine is 
beside the door, slightly above head level. 

If an enlarger is to be used it should 
be placed at the end of the room opposite 
from that at which the sink is situated. 
If a printer or a printing light is used 
it should be placed in the same locality. 
This keeps stray water away from these 
devices and allows the developer and 
hypo trays to be placed in progression 
between the enlarger or printer and the 
sink. This is especially appreciated when 
one is working speedily. I keep my de- 
veloper tray nearest to the enlarger, 
whereas the hypo is placed next to the 
sink. Thus it is easy to drop a print into 
the developer, wash it in the sink and 
then leave it in the hypo for fixing. Nails 
driven into the walls provide hanging 
places for all of my trays they are 
not in use, and I keep them as near the 
sink as possible so they can always be 
immediately hung up after washing them. 

The enlarger is controlled by a switch 
as well as a telegraph key. I find the 
key very useful, because it is arranged so 
that I can control it with my elbow while 
focusing or adjusting paper under the 
enlarger. Also it is easier to use the key 
for short exposures than the toggle switch 
which is placed just next to the key. 
Ordinary wall plugs or outlets are used 
to make it possible to separate the en- 
larger from this control setup. Figure 4 
shows the manner in which these switches 
are connected. Again the key ‘is a great 
help but is not necessary. 

Another bit of equipment which is al- 
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“I prefer the 


KORELLE above 


all others” —says 
Geo. Wright of Shigeta- 
Wright, Chicago’s top 
notch photographers, 


And Mr. Wright reflects the sentiments of 
thousands of amateurs and professionals who 
know camera value—men whose livelihood de- 
pends upon the pictures they bring in. 


Korelle gives you @ 214x214 inch picture 
size @ 12 negatives on 120 roll film @ Inter- 
changeable lenses @ Focal plane 1/500th 
shutter @ Reflex focus @ Automatic film stop 
and exposure counter, 


Korelle-Reflex cameras have proven their 
value in every branch of photography. In- 
vestigate Korelle before you buy, 


FREE CATALOG 














Catalog 728-B_ showi complete camera 
listing and supplies FREE, 


BURKE & JAMES, Inc. 


223 W. Madison St. © CHICAGO, ILL. 
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at your dealer 


MORE effective Light at lowest cost! 
This popular VICTOR Fotoflood Light 
steps up the effective light value of 
a No. 1 (25c) photoflood lamp 4 times, 
providing dependable, powerful illu- 
mination for indoor subjects. It con- 
centrates and distributes evenly within 
the area “seen” by your camera all the 
usable light from the lamp. It attaches 
instantly to any convenient object and 
swivels easily in any desired direction. 
It is the leader in a respected line of 
professional and amateur lighting 
equipment. Buy a pair—Now. 


@ Write us at 810 Lake St. for Folder 


Jas. H. Smith & Sons Corp. 
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ways kept next to the enlarger is a long 
focal length magnifying glass. Since my 
enlarger is not auto-focusing I use this 
glass to obtain the sharpest focus. 

Order and system are most necessary 
to assure success and efficiency in any 
darkroom. Everything should have its 
place and it should be kept in that place. 
Developers and other chemicals should be 
kept in clean, well-labeled bottles on the 
large shelf where they are easily reached 
and can be seen at a glance. Graduates 
and other gadgets should be assigned a 
specific hook or place on the shelf. When 
they have served their immediate purpose 
and have been washed they should be re- 
turned to their respective places. Often 
I have had to reach for my thermometer, 
stirring rod, or scissors when one hand 
was occupied and I did not have time to 
waste in groping for the needed tool. At 
such times it is a great satisfaction to be 
able to reach anything at a moment’s 
notice. Many a print and many a nega- 
tive has been saved by such fore- 
thought.— 


Drying Double-Weight Glossy 
Prints 


HAVE noticed that many amateurs 

have difficulty in drying double- 
weight glossy prints on ferrotype tins. As 
a profesisonal I can give them this tip. 
The drying cannot be hurried or the 
prints will come off of the tins with ring- 
like or “oyster shell” marks. The best 
way to overcome this tendency is to place 
the tins on a cheesecloth drying rack 
print side down. Let the prints dry slowly 
and the weight of the tin ‘on top will pre- 
vent the edges from coming loose and 
curling away from the tin before the en- 
tire print is dry—Wm. A. Barnhill, East 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





Formula No. 16 


(Continued from page 42) 











lem was to find something which would 
counteract the deterioration of the pyro, 
and a phenol dye was found which acted 
as a preservative and was compatible with 
all the other chemicals in the formula. 
Then followed the balancing of the reduc- 
ing agents in order that a negative of 
finest quality could be obtained. With 
pyro as the basic reducing agent a small 
quantity of metol was added. The sul- 
phite content was made high for the rea- 
son that the developer was to be made in 
concentrated form and diluted for use. 
The stock solution is diluted with ten 
parts of water and the diluted developer 
can be used twice providing not more 
than one day is allowed to elapse between 
the first and second development. 
Summing up the advantages of Formula 
No. 16, it will give a finer grain structure 
and twice the emulsion speed of Formula 
No. 15. In fact, Eastman Super X and 
DuPont Superior can be exposed at a 
Weston rating of 100 in summer sunlight. 
There is sufficient latitude so that expo- 
sures varying from one stop under to 
four stops over the ratings given for For- 
mula 15 give negatives with only a slight 
loss of shadow detail in the shorter ex- 
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Prepare for a 
profitable busi- 
ness or a fasci- 
nating hobby in 
the interesting 
field of Photog- 
raphy — mail 
coupon at once 
for free booklet 
—“Opportuni- 
ties in Modern 
Photography.”’ 


Many Make 
Money While 
Learning 


This free booklet 1e- 
veals the money-mak- 
ing opportunities inphotog- 
raphy. It outlines in detail 
a simplified home training un- 
der qualified instructors that 
makes it possible to easily mas- 
ter photography in all its 
branches during spare time. . 
and earn money while learning. 


We are living in an age of pictures. 
Newspapers, magazines, and ad 
vertisers pay out millions of dollars 
each year for photographs. Skilled 
portrait photographers make hand- 
some incomes, 


Practica) Studio Methods 


Our practical studio methods also 
qualify for well paying positions upon 
graduation. No previous experience 
needed . . . only a common school edu- 
cation. Send coupon now for free 
booklet. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. 2267, 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ii, 


GET THIS FREE BOOK 


| American School of Photography 
|] Dept. 2267, 3601 Michigan Ave., 
| Chicago, Ill. 


Send free booklet “Opportunities in Modern Photog- 
[ raphy," full particulars and requirements. ~ 


| WOU  - onethnscnchitaosioee eae | 
MMM Ws cicceanehi eccaseptadepdanast yous ! 
Po eee RE eS State l 
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Golia Your Photss 
FOTOFOLIO 


Now you can keep an up-to-date record 
of your daily activities by a new method. 
Your pictures are easy to mount — Easy 
to find— Easy to review. You can keep 
your “week-end” pictures all on one page. 
Its amazing compactness thrills you —25 
pictures to the page. Always neat and 
orderly the way you like to display them. 
First new idea for keeping snapshots in 
50 years. It's really got something. —Foto- 
folio. In some models, arrangements are 
made for holding the negative itself in 
an envelope immediately under its print. 
There is a Fotofolio for your size snapshot. 
On sale at up-to-the-minute stores — Ask 
for Fotofolio. 
Send for illustrated Booklet. 


a 





ET A cacctch 

There’s a wealth of 

beauty and charm in 
your miniature negative, yes; but to hold all 
the detail, brilliancy and gradation in the 
enlargement make it through a Wollensak 
Enlarging Velostigmat lens. Speed 3.5 in 
2”, 3” and 34” focus; £4.5 in 2”, 3” and 
32"; £6.3 in 2” and 342”. Not costly; free 
‘rial period. 7 WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY, £08 Hudson Avenue, Rochester, N.Y. 


WOLLENSA 
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posures. Formula No. 16 is easy to com- 
pound and easy to use, gives negatives 
of maximum quality, and will be mar- 
keted at the lowest possible price. Three 
of the chemicals most difficult to obtain 
will be combined into one and made 
available to anyone who wishes to make 
up his own developer. 

[Champlin’s No. 16 Fine Grain Devel- 
oper will be made up and marketed by 
Chemical Supply Co., 6324 Santa Monica 
Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. The formula 
and complete working instructions will 
be published soon in the revised. edition 
of Champlin On Fine Grain.—Ep.] 


* PHOTO QUIZ x 


These are the correct answers to the 
Photo-Quiz on Page 56 of this issue. 


1 The '"'M.Q."" stand for metal-hydroqui- 
* none. 


Gamma refers to the degree of density 
* and contrast in negatives. 


One quart of hypo fixes fifty 8 x 10 prints 
* if you use a short stop bath. 


4 Edward Steichen has been making garden 

* pictures. 

5 A 10” focal length lens gives an image 
* twice as large as a 5” focal length lens. 


"Five point lighting" refers to light on 
* forehead, nose, chin, and two cheeks. 


Shorter development compensates to 
7. some degree for rising temperature of 
developer. 








Victor Keppler 


(Continued from page 37) 











of a book. . . . Another time it’s how to 
photograph a tumbler so that only the 
luminous outlines of the glass appear.” 

Keppler stopped his conversation to 
study the model whose stance didn’t suit 
him. From the floor he directed his tech- 
nicians to move the 8x10 Eastman view 
camera on a level with the model’s face 
and not more, it seemed, than 4 feet away 
from the girl. Just behind her was a 
backlight combination arrangement in 
which were set 6 bulbs, one below the 
other: half Cooper Hewitts and half 
Mazdas. A big 4000 watt bar of back 
lighting, so to speak. The Mazdas pro- 
vided the balance. Note that word “bal- 
ance.” It is important in portrait work, 
as Keppler emphasizes. 

“When an amateur does portraiture at 
home,” Keppler cautions, “he should re- 
member that his light must be balanced. 
His backlight and the highlights should 
balance his shadows. Sometimes the 
shadows seem open enough to the ama- 
teur but he is more often than not de- 
ceiving himself because the light on the 
background may be so powerful he will 
be seeing reflected illumination—not the 
actual light and shadow. 

“For this reason, an amateur should 
provide himself with a light meter and 
take his measurement by reading only the 
front light after turning off all backlight.” 

The lighting which Keppler was giving 
his head was decidedly glamorous. The 
general illumination was provided by a 
5000-watt toplight. Behind the white 
screen made of a bed sheet before which 
the model sat, Boyd Thompson had placed 





CAMERAS & EQUIPMENT 


New, used and reconditioned. All 
makes and models at lowest prices. 


Projectors, lense supplies, etc. 
Liberal trade-in allowance. 10-day 
free trial with money back guaran- 


tee 
Now ready! New 48-page “Carnival 
of fe o. BY. 


catalog, 
SEND FOR IT TODAY 


Ii8E 42nd ST. 


136 W. 32nd ST. 
N.Y.C. a 








50% 


DISCOUNT 
THIS MONTH 


100 Foot Rolls of 16mm. 
HOLLYWOOD ECONOMICAL FILM 


FOR ONLY $1.50 


Including complete MACHINE PROCESSING 
(Regular price $3.00) 


NON-Halation—Weston Daylight rating 8 
An ideal out-door film. Plenty of latitude. To get 





this price you must send in e@ name of your local 
dealer. Now is picture taking time. This is your last 
op) ni to buy this remarkable film at this low 
price. r all you want, but remember this offer 


expires October 20, 1938. No Counter Sales. 
Inctude 10: per roli for postage 
HOLLYWOODLAND STUDIOS 
9320 California Ave. Dept. P South Gate, Calif. 
California Customers Include Sales Taz 




















The VERSATILE 


IHAGEE 
DUPLEX 
CAMERA 


TWO SIZES 
614 x 9 CM 
9°° x 12 CM 


You can depend on this precision-made camera 
for fine results over a wide range of uses— 
from interior and portrait work to sport and 
news shots. Uses film packs or plates. Has 
rising and falling front; side g, brilliant 
and wire finder. Double-extens leather bel- 
lows. Geared rack and pinion focusing. 
Equipment includes 3 plate holders, ground- 
glass back and film pack adapter. 





Complete, with Carl Zeiss F4.5 Tes- 
sar Lens 4n Self-Timing Compur 


Shutter. 
S WR i op tes ccycsaerres $60.00 
ef SRS rer $45.00 


At your dealer’s or direct from us 
Send for “Circular PD” 


MEDO 


15 West 47th St. New York, N. Y. 





© Don’t miss the next is of 
Notice! POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY. On 
sale at newsstands and leading camera stores 
on October 7th. Reserve your copy... 
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Mounts prints “professionally” without any 
experience, without expensive equipment! 


Prints are twice as beautiful as ever 
before when mounted with FOTO- 
FLAT—and you avoid the “head- 
ache” of using rubber cement, paste 
or “corners”. Unlike ordinary “lac- 
quer” dry mount tissues, FOTOFLAT 
mounts all prints, even in albums, 
at low heat... no experience nec- 
essary ... no marring ridges or 
buckles . . . the cost is ridiculously 


low ... and, at last, you actually 


enjoy mounting! 


© Fotoflat-mounted prints are neat and 
clean 


‘e — is easy, takes half the time to 


* Potoflat may be used on all mounts and 


albums 

® Fotoflat will mount at low heat 

@ Fotoflat retains the full beauty of the 
print 

@ Fotoflat ig permanent (or may be re- 
moved at will) 

@ Fotoflat is moisture-proof, unaffected by 
weather 

®@ Fotoflat is safe, prints won't burn or 
spoil 

© Fotoflat trims cleanly and easily on all 
edges 

@ Fotoflat sizes: 35mm to 16”x20” (also for 


murals) 





As a test to show how beautifully it mounts, 
first apply Fotoflat with a household iron, 
then get the handy, light -as- a - feather, 
Thermostatically - Controlled Foto - Welder. 


FOTOFLAT Sells for 15¢ pkg. 


36 FOTOFLAT sheets for 
p+ ie and smaller... 

sheets for 4”x5” ... 12 
sheets for 5”x7”. (Larger 
sizes equally low priced). 


At your Dealer or write 
for Literature Dept. PP-3 


Made in the U.S.A. by 
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a 500-watt spot. At various angles be- 
hind the subject were stationed two 1000- 
watt Century lights and two 2000-watt 
Salzmans. There was a 500-watt spot 
above the camera. And two additional 
Cooper Hewitts were necessary to open 
up the shadows. In all, between 18,000 
and 20,000 watts were on the face. The 
film was Eastman Portrait Pan, the lens 
a Goertz Dagor 19 inch. The exposure, 
\% sec. at f 16. 

“Never use glamor lighting for men,” 
Mr. Keppler advised. “This illumination 
is definitely a shadow lighting. The only 
highlight in the entire picture is in the 
background. 

“I have used a catch light on the side 
of the face. Such lights should be used 
either from the side or the back. Whether 
you use one or two depends upon the 
shape of the person’s head. In this case, 
the girl has a round face. I put a high- 
light on one side to give an illusion of 
thinness. I have also used an additional 
little catch light on the tip of her nose to 
give that necessary separation between 
nose and cheek. Now if the model had 
had a thin face I would have placed a 
highlight on both sides to produce an illu- 
sion of roundness. 

“Women’s portraits should be back- 
lighted only. The sole front light should 
be the general illumination to open up 
shadows enough to obtain detail. It is 
advisable to use white backgrounds for 
women but for men a dark backdrop may 
be utilized to good advantage. Men love 
wrinkles to show in their faces. Women 
hate it. Using shadow lighting on a 
woman’s face lessens the lines. 

“But I don’t believe in performing 
tricks with portraits—putting silk over a 
lens to get softness. Many photographers 
place a silk stocking over the lens. This 
knocks everything out of focus. You are 
then photographing the texture of the 
silk and the shape of the image is broken 
up. There is nothing lovelier than a 
sharp portrait. The minute diffusion oc- 
curs, your picture is out of focus. It may 
be something ethereal but it is not the 
real person.” 

Starting out as a lad, running errands 
for his father’s delicatessen and buying 
a camera with the first money he earned, 
Keppler later entered City College and 
then N. Y. U. to study law. Hated it and 
left. Then he went in the studio of a 
Japanese cameraman, Waida, who kept 
him shooting baking powder tins until 
this son of the Flowery Kingdom fell ill, 
and Kepvler carried on the business. 

Then Kep fell in love. To make it 
worse, the girl’s parents were wealthy. 
The photographer was proud. He had to 
earn a lot of cash. He wouldn’t take 
money from a wife. 

He began snapping criminals at the City 
Magistrate’s Court. At night, he played 
around with the idea of repetition to give 
emphasis, photographing endless rows of 
spectacles, matches, cigarettes. He broke 
into the big time money with this repeti- 
tive idea. He got a job photographing 
cigarettes for Raleigh. He laid out the 
fags in platoons and regiments, and al- 
lowed their shadows to form patterns. 

The advertisement created a sensation. 

Doors fell open to him. Contracts came 
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FONO- WELDER 


THERMOSTATICALLY-CONTROLLED 































Of course, you can mount prints with 
Fotoflat with an ordinary household 
iron that is equipped with heat-con- 
trol. However, who wants to use a 
heavy. clumsy iron when it is so 
much easier, so much more pleas- 
ant to mount with the “magic wand” 
called Foto-Welder? This light-as-a 
feather, simplified heating instru- 
ment is “fitted” to your hand, set 
on an angle for comfortable holding, 
never tires you, never overheats, 
never burns or damages your prints. 
Just plug it into any convenient light 
socket— get out your prints, your 
mounting boards or album, your 
Fotoflat—and you're all set for some 
real mounting funl 


Zhe BABY FOTO-WELDER 


Used when mounting No. 116 or No. 120 
film size, or smaller, prints. Slightly slower 
in operation with larger prints because of 
its small heating area. Priced at $1.50. 


he No. 1 FOTO-WELDER 


For all prints, 4 x 5 inches, or smaller, the 
best results will be obtained with this 
Welder. Scientifically designed. Priced at 
$6.50. (No..1-A same No. 1 except that it 
‘s somewhat heavier; hence the low price 
of $3.75). 


“The No. 2 FOTO-WELDER 


For larger prints—5 x 7 inches, 8 x 10 
inches, 11 x 14 inches. Equipped with a 
specially-made felt squeegee pad. Priced 
at only $9.50. 


Ask your dealer to show the FOTO. 
WELDERS to you. See how easy it is to 
take the “headache” out of mounting 
your prints. 


Made in U.S.A. by 














The KAWEE 


Bla de. Thin, 
Feather-Light 






This is the thinnest, most compact hand camera 
obtainable today, yet it is extremely rigid due to its 
ingenious! braced’ front. The Kawee has a double ex- 
tension bellows, rising and falling front, brilliant and 
direct-vision wire finders and many other features. 
All fittings are nickel-plated. Outside of camera cov- 
ered with fine leather. baseboard and lens front 
are finished in black enamel. Size, when closed, 
3% x 5” x only 5%” thick. Easily carried in coat 
poc et. 


61/gx9 cm. (21/4x31%4"’) size: 
w 41%" Zei Tessar f/4.5 lens.......- 56.00 
ith 4 88 88: 338 4 


With 414” Schneider Xenar [/3.9 lens. . 
With 414’ Schneider Radionar f/4.5 lens. . $47.00 


9x12 cm. (34/4x4144") size: 


With 514” Zeiss Tessar f/4.5 lens....... 
With 514! Schneider Radionar f/ re 5 lens. -$$3:38 0o 


All above models are cauipped ba a oe Se 
layed-action shutters, 3 plate holde film pack 
adapters, and ground glass backs. Also ‘avatlable with 
other lens equipment. 
61/2x cm. single-ext. with Radi £/4.5 

— in Pronto Bivseds ac ed) shutter Hs ound 

glass back and film pack adapter; special. .$25.00 











BURLEIGH BROOKS 


INCORPORATED 
127 WEST 42” STREET 





NEW YORK 














QUALITY+ECONOMY 
+ $cratchproofing 


-KIN-O-LUX 


16mm. Reversal Film 








@ No. !|—Green Box—For Outdoors. Bril- 
liancy, Gradation, Contrast. Scheiner 16° 
Weston 6. 

i) Saar. vivedCiicoreducuck $3.00 
Sl Wile. .«.04s- enb onnsdeadiatusnuasaaeas 2.00 


@ No. 2—Red Box—For Outdoors. Fine Grain, 
Latitude. Scheiner 18° Weston 12. 
SUE intnccuseecsasectaceaaabarcn $3.50 
BE sade coacwecticstescs¥evness $2.50 


@ No. 3—Lavender Box—''’Preferred by the 
ultra-discriminating.'' Supersensitive, Pan- 
chromatic, Fine-Grain, Anti-Halo, Fully 
color responsive. Daylight—Scheiner 26° 
Weston 50. Tungsten—Scheiner 20° Weston 
40 


SES eneinaesdarevee¥scxssatsees $6.00 
UR edG dene esedacdace deaebbuicets 3.50 


Prices include Scratchproofing, Processing 
and Return Postage. 


MARKS POLARIZATION PLATES 


instantaneously attached to any still or cine 
camera lens, these are glass discs that have 
the phenomenal property of eliminating ob- 
jectionable glare, unessential reflection and 
the halation caused by these conditions from 
your pictures. They also create unusually re- 
alistic sky effects and enhance the value of 
color in color photography. In practically 
all sizes. Prices on application. 


Booklet PP-10 on Request 


KIN-O-LUX, INC. 














105 West 40th Street New York 
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his way. He married. Set up his own 
studio. Now he’s famous, earns huge 
sums of money. But Keppler is the same 
man as the lad who came out of the tene- 
ment district. He believes in the value of 
hard work. He knows human pictures 
which tell a story are the answer to the 
advertiser’s prayer. That’s his advice to 
any amateur who wants to break through 
to professional status. “Make the lens of 
your camera cut slices out of life. If 
your pictures portray real human emo- 
tion, you'll get real money for them.”—fe 


White Borders on Prints 


LMOST all pictures are improved by 

white borders around the edges. As 
adjustable border masking devices are 
rather expensive I 
made my own by 
running adhesive 
tape around the 
edges of a piece of 
glass. Glasses of the 
correct sizes, such 
as four by five, five 
by seven, eight by 
ten, etc., may be ob- 
tained from old pic- 
ture frames. These 
are thoroughly cleaned and the adhesive 
tape is bound around the edges as illus- 
trated. —L. G. Tarleton, Danville, Va. 





Adhesive tape bind- 
ing placed on glass. 





Enlarger Principles 
(Continued from page 48) 











popular light sources and their good and 
bad points are as follows: 

(1) Regular tungsten (Mazda) lamps 
of high-wattage household type (75- and 
100-watt inside frosted), and the special 
projection type (outside frosted), are 
rather expensive in first cost, but their 
life is fairly long. Their main disadvan- 
tage is that they produce too much heat 
in proportion to their actinic (useful) 
light output. This is especially true of 
the long-lived projection-type bulbs. 
The size of these bulbs is another draw- 
back, especially for use in a small en- 
larger. 

(2) Small tungsten bulbs of lower volt- 
age rating, such as automobile headlamp 
bulbs, have the advantages of low first 
cost, fairly long life, low heat output and 
small compact filament which are ideal 
for use in miniature enlargers. Their 
light output is somewhat limited, how- 
ever, and a transformer is required to 
step down the regular 110-volt current 
to the proper voltage. A variable trans- 
former, or a rheostat control in the line 
enables one to use an automobile head- 
lamp bulb at several different voltage 
levels. Low voltages lengthen the bulb’s 
life but cut down its light. Overloading 
the bulb shortens its life but increases its 
actinic light output tremendously. A 50 
candlepower 6- or 8-volt single filament 
aute headlamp bulb costs about 35c. Its 
light output equals that of regular 110- 
volt Mazda lamps of 40 to 100 watts, de- 
pending on the voltage used. But due to 
the small bulb size and the concentrated 
filament, an enlarger can be designed to 
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* STAR VALUES 





Roland F2.7 Plasmat & case...... $ 45.00 
Leica F with F2 Summar and case.$110.00 
Leica G F2 with case............. $125.00 
Se ee SOONG fo nncones cages $ 40.00 
Auto Ulitrix V. P. F3.5 Tessar Com- 

OD uo ch nadws kes prkdncae eepewEt $ 30.00 


Sonny V. P. F3.5 Xenar Compur..$ 25.00 
thagee Dupiex 9xi2 F4.5 Meyer...$ 30.00 
Kawee 9x!2 F4.5 Tessar Compur..$ 35.00 
Garant 2!/4,x3/4 F3.8 lens Compur.$ 30.00 


SRP Ser a tee A $ 22.50 
eS I A ee See $ 12.50 
Contax Uf FI.5 Case .......ccccee- $175.00 
oo eB 8 yer ae $140.00 
mens FF PAB Bae... cccccigscce $125.00 


thagee Fidg. Reflex 10x15 F4.5....$ 50.00 
Speed Graphic 5x7 F4.5 Unifocal. .$125.00 


Juwel 5x7 _ 5 Tessar Graflex acc. 
Ms, NUD «op cabepen od cdeieacet $175.00 


ee hankaedsye tee 5.00 
Pitot 6 Sapte Seale Berd a abcma im airaiae ease $ 10.00 
Reflecta F4.5 Compur 2/4x2\4..... $ 22.50 
Volienda (56x14 F3.5 Compur....$ 22.50 
Perle 15¢x2'4 F4.5 Compur....... $ 17.50 


10-Day Money Back Guarantee 
All Items in Condition Equal to New 











HENRY HERBERT 


483-485 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y 








CAMERA SPECIALS 


PRIMARFLEX—fastest of all reflex cameras—214x2\% 
format—interchangeable lens—one operation of winding 
shutter also sets mirror and changes film — no adjust- 
ment for Parallax necessary for close-ups. 

EE. ad crac sent kekerd rere) 6odeckes Avie nek $104.50 
PILOT eee LEX—F3.5—-single lens—Focal plane shut- 
NR, Sais is 4nd 3 a's 6.0'0:0 nape cine tinmnoien $24.75 
VOIGTLANDER BRILLIANT—F7.7 lens—2%x2% for- 
mat—12 pictures to each 120 roll. 
pe ae re Ae $9.95 
Amazing allowance on your old 
equipment. Write TODAY for our 
free monthly bulletin No. 15 of 
sensational buys. Brand new cam- 
era guarantee on all used equip- 
ment, (Expert camera repairs on 
prenrises. ) 


R & FINK INC, 
ARREN ST.,NEW YORK 


























ot of 
Educational 
quote and biome 


Yearly 


Better Movie 
O- Makers in all 
fields know the value 


of vaporate protection 

against scratches, climate, 
oll and dirt . . . Security for 
only $1.50 for 400° ft. of 16mm 
film. Ask your Dealer. 



















AMAZING A complete kit of 12 assorted 
lenses for hand and miniature 
L £ Be S$ 34 iT cameras—for telescopes—f or 
enlargers, etc. Make power- 

ful microscopes—telephoto lens—focusing rangefind- 
ers, etc. Make dozens of expensive photographic 


telescopic devices. The Master 12 Lens Kit only $2 
Postpaid. Money back guarantee, 


40¢ SPECIA Send 40c silver for a 


set of polished lenses in 
a triple sliding focusing mount 3% to 5% in. focal 
length with lens system and plans. Experimenters 
make brighter, sharper, better pictures; Money back 
if you wish. 


PERFECTO PRODUCTS 
305 W. 8th St. Dept. E Los 
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and 
ENLARGES 
Makes 3%x5” enlarge- 


ments from 35MM dou- 
ble frame negatives 
(equivalent sections of 
negatives up to 4x5”) 
for slightly over one 
cent and 2144x3%4” en- 
largements for less than 
one cent per print. Does 
not require special print- 
ing paper. 


West Coast 










Now anyone can en- 
large miniature films 
to generous album 
size with less effort 
than making a con- 
tact print, and at no greater cost, 
No focusing required. Simply in- 
sert the paper, press switch a few 
seconds and the enlargement is 
ready for development. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


Descriptive Folder on Request 


FEDERAL STAMPING & 
ENGINEERING CORP. 


21 Lafayette St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











The 
Developing 
Tank for the 


Man Who 
Asks for 
More! 


*5.95 


35MM JOBO; 
the better, 

















@ Takes 36 exposure roll 35mm film. 


°F. met ae the 
oe aa 
$20), and 2%” wide (No. 116 and 


= sear a into euter groove of reel. 


” Seen mane spacers prevent 
buckl stronger tank 


2 ra ‘otis agitation. Os oe ve $5.75 
@ Made of durable, longlife bakelite. 


PERUTZ DEVELOPERS 


Perutz Fine Grain and Equalizing Devel- 
opers, running mates to reel film . 

easily prepared .. . equalize variations 
of exposure . . . ideal for warm weather. 





Perutz Ultra Fine Grain Developers, the 
only ——_ giving compensating time 
for success 

35mm rolls may be developed with one 
can without decreasing quality of develop- 
ment. 


ve developing. 15 full size 


P. S. Have you tried PERUTZ, 
the Aristocrat of Films? At 
Your Dealer or Write for Lit- 
l erature. 

INTERCONTINENTAL MARKETING CORP 


@ WEST 40th ST., NEW YORK 




















Small, sturdily buit, plight 
weight, 6 amp 
momen Ry switch, 
in black, maroon or 
ll rubber 





cord. orth aa, welll 
Ask your: ur photo supply” de ae a for it or write $8 


Vesey St., N. Y. Ci 
TRUPHOTO PRODUCTS, # Vee, 8.1 C9 
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use more of this bulb’s light. 

(3) Tubular mercury-argon lights are 
expensive in first cost. They give a 
highly actinic light, however, and are 
the coolest form of light for enlarging. It 
is practically impossible to overheat a 
negative with this type of illumination, 
regardless of the length of exposure. 
Besides their initial cost, their main 
drawbacks are as follows: the small 
amount of visual light makes accurate 
focusing difficult; the fact that they must 
use a good diffusing glass makes it im- 
possible to get enlargements of the 
“snappy” type obtained by a condenser 
enlarger from the same negative; the 
light output is not constant—it reaches 
its peak only after the tube has been in 
use for a few seconds. 

(4) The No. 1 Photoflood lamp with 
variable resistance has many advantages 
for a medium sized enlarger. It has a 
tremendous light output at full intensity 
(the equivalent of 750 watts for enlarg- 
ing purposes), yet it consumes only 250 
watts energy. Since it turns more of 
this energy into useful “actinic” light, its 
heat output is less than that of an ordi- 
nary 200-watt lamp. This lamp is inex- 
pensive, small in size, and can be burned 
in any position base up, down, or side- 
ways. Its life is surprisingly long when 
used (as it should be) in an enlarger 
with a variable resistance control. 

“Ventilation must be provided to dis- 
sipate the heat from the lamp and pre- 
vent overheating the negative. The 
amount needed will depend on the type 
of lamp used, length of exposures, and a 
few other variable factors. The best plan 
is to make an experimental set-up with 
the lamp and reflector you intend to use 
and test this for heat radiated to the 
negative. 

The design of your negative carrier will 
be suggested by the design of the rest of 
your enlarger. A good negative carrier 
can easily be made from an old contact 
printing frame. Use only good quality 
flat drawn or plate glass free of imper- 
fections. 

What lens to use for enlarging is al- 
ways a problem to the inexperienced. A 
safe general rule is to use an anastigmat 
lens of a focal length at least equal to 
the diagonal of the negative to be en- 
larged. A trifle longer does no harm; 
shorter lenses are apt to lack adequate 
covering power. The speed of the lens 
may be anywhere from f 7.7 to f 3.5 de- 
pending on the illumination in your en- 
larger. Anastigmat lenses of f 6.3 to f 4.5 
are most satisfactory in enlargers as they 
have plenty of speed and critical defini- 
tion. 

Using a cheap, defective lens in the en- 
larger may just waste money for you— 
in wasted bromide paper and lost qual- 
ity in your enlargements. You can’t take 
your original negatives with a high grade 
anastigmat lens and make your enlarge- 
ments with an old, scratched lens and ex- 
pect fine results in the finished prints. 
Single (meniscus and meniscus achro- 
matic) lenses, portrait, and soft focus 
lenses are not suited for general enlarg- 
ing work, although they are sometimes 
used for special effects. Wide angle 
lenses are usually too slow, and their 








Jake. Advantage 
of the Sensational 
VALUES 


at the 
New, Larger 


ABE COHEN'S 
EXCHANGE 


* 


Loree Assortment 
of Used 9xi2 cm. 
Film Pack and 


3 
fens, single 
extension. . » $9.50 
With F 6.3 lens, 

louble 
extension. . 


With F 4.5 lens in 
1 Co 


lex Shutter, Dou- 
ble Extension 





. $19.50 to $29.50 
MINIATURE CAMERAS 

35mm. Watson 7 Jone Secs cubdscos $ 25.88 

85mm. Welti Tessar F 2.8 Cpr.......... 


35mm, Dollina III, P29 Cpr. R. Everr. 

BED nc ckaea ch sakec ss eehieekenect ree 49.50 
35mm. Contax III, Sonnar F 1.5 Ev. case 210.00 
35mm. Leica G Summar F 2 Ey, case... 125.00 


FULL V. P. CAMERAS 
Balda F 4.5 lens Cpr.....cccsccceccvcee 25. 
39 


ee Bee PE Ee cc onccecteccsonce 
Welta Perle chrome F 2.9 Cpr. R....... 


ROLL FILM CAMERAS 


2%x2% Vitaflex F 4.5 lens............. $ 10.95 
2 x26 Juwella F 4.5 lens.........+++-+ 12.50 
2 (also 1 xo} Wirgin F 4.5 Cpr. 22.50 
ihe (also 1 ) Wirgin F 3.8 Cpr. 29.50 
2 Certix F 3.8 lens Cpr.......... 27.50 
Welta Solida C.Z. F 4.5 Cpr.... 36.50 
5 8 bag Coomaind range finder C.Z. 
Cpr, R. FE Sa ee 75.00 
Vp Vv. P. CAMERAS 
Thagee Parvola C.Z. F 3.5 Cpr. R..,.... 37.50 
Paragon F 2.9 lens Cpr........ssseeees 29.50 


REFLECTING CAMERAS 


2%x2% Reflecta (twin lens) F 4.5...... $ 15.95 
2%x2% Reflecta (twin lens) F 3.5 Prontor 22.50 
2%x2% Reflecta (twin lens) F 3.5 Cpr... 27.50 
co Altiflex Le gE — Trinar F 2.9 


ne Korelle Refiex 1 Wickit F 3.5.... 39.50 
Korelle Reflex II Z. F 28 case 89.50 
Voigt Superb ‘shopar F 3.5 Cpr.. 49.50 

aaa Kine Exakta Tessar F 2.8 7 


a items in condition equal to new 


Sold on Our Usual 
10 Day Trial Basis 






LIBERAL ALLOWANCE ON 
YOUR OLD EQUIPMENT 


. ABE COHEN'S 
EXCHANGE AI™ 


142 FULTON st 
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ASTERSLIDE YOUR FILM 
FOR PROJECTION THIS EASY WAY 


Invention of MASTERSLIDE en- 
tirely does away with tape, paste 


and binding. .. JUST SNAP IT IN! 
Now the old difficulty of en- 
easing your projection films 

into slides has been reduced aa 

utmost simplicity ayy ute 

invention of the MAST 

SLIDE. Meet the Tnanie Re 

the “push button” era. MAS- poz. 
TERSLIDE permits you to 

just snap your film in. To remove snap it 
out. A special spring arrangement holds 
the glass tight. In a fraction of a second 
the film is mounted, ready for projection. 
It is there permanently unless you re- 


move it. It just cannot slip or shift. 
Ask your 
MASTERSLIDE is a vast dealer to show 
improvement over all other oe RSLIDE 
slides yet it affords a big if 


hasn’t it 2 


saving ... costs only $1.50 steek, order di- 
per dozen (10% higher west _ rect from us. 
of the Mississippi). | - 


( the way... have you seen the new SLIDEMAS- 
TER PROJECTOR LIBRARY, the SLIDEMASTER 

ROJECTOR, and the SLIDEMASTER TABLE 
1EWER?) Write to Dept. 410. 


GENUINE KAIKO PRODUCTS 


KAIKO PHOTO PRODUCTS 
39 BARTLETT STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








Learn WHAT to Photograph—HOW to 
Do it—WHERE to Sell Your Pictures 


Thousands of magazines, newspapers, trade 
journals, and advertisers buy MILLIONS of 
photographs every year. 70% of these are, 
bought from free-lance amateurs 
—men and women who like to use 
a camera and have learned the se- 
cret of taking pictures that SELL. 
Let us show YOU how to become 

a journalistic or press photog- 
, rapher, how to make YOUR 
camera pay you an income, part 
time or full time! Our home- 
study course may be paid for 
in easy monthly installments. 
(No special camera needed.) 


FREE CATALOG, “How 
to Make Money With 
Your Camera,” tells all 
about this course. Write 
4 LA copy bors A Ad- 

: - UNIVERSAL 
SHOTOGRAPHER, Dept. 









“Just received $50 
from magazine — for 
first work I did after 
finishing course.’ 


L. C. Eldridge, Minn. 


«Earned almost $250 
while taking course. 10010, 10 West 33rd 
Olive Hastings, Mass, Street, New York City. 








yarvessal PHOTOGRAPHERS, 
Dept. 10010, 10 West 33rd St., New York City 


Send me, without cost or giligetion, your cata- 


log, ‘‘How to Make Money with Your Camera.” 

NaMe ..cccceseseces eeeseecceees seer eeeeeeeesees 
AGreSS .eccccecccseccsceseces ereccecees eeeccces 
CITY . oe cover devivviccecccccscsoceses State....cseee 
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large flat field cannot be used fully in 
the average enlarger. 

A diaphragm is useful in reflector type 
enlargers for increasing image sharpness, 
depth of field, and controlling light in- 
tensity. In condenser type enlargers 
“stopping down” the lens is dangerous. 
Reducing the diaphragm opening enough 
to effect the sharpness and flatness of 
field and the image brightness results in 
loss of even illumination in the projected 
image. This is due to the condenser im- 
perfections and to the fact that the light 
source is not the theoretical “point” but 
is of considerable size. For flat, even il- 
lumination all light reaching the con- 
densers should pass through the projec- 
tion lens when no negative is in place. 

In closing, let’s review a few of the 
most common shortcomings found in 
homemade enlargers. They are (1) un- 
even light on the negative; (2) inade- 
quate light (resulting in unnecessarily 
long exposures); (3) overheating of 
negatives; (4) cheap, defective, and un- 
suitable lenses used; (5) wobbly, unsta- 
ble mechanical construction; (6) clumsy 
adjustments for focusing, placing the 
negative, and holding the paper. 

Avoid these pitfalls by experimenting 
with the various parts of your enlarger 
before incorporating them into the final 
machine. After you have the general 
principles and design well thought out, 
put your plans on paper. Then do & 
workmanlike job of building the outfit. 
Remember—it is better to build one good 
enlarger than to slap together four or 
five makeshift affairs.— 





Kite Photography 


(Continued from page 15) 











show. Some kite evidence increases the 
appeal of the pictures. 

Fuses that burn slowly and at a uni- 
form rate are easily made by dipping 
twisted pieces of paper napkin or lengths 
of cord into a potassium nitrate solution. 
The solution is nothing more than a few 
pinches of the chemical in several ounces 
of water. Saltpetre (the common name 
for potassium nitrate) comes in small and 
inexpensive packages at any drug store. 
Fuses made in this manner, and used as 
suggested, have every advantage over an 
alarm clock as a delayed action device. 

Something might be said here of an- 
other method of tripping the shutter 
while the camera is in flight. Rivaling 
the alarm clock method as clumsy and 
generally unsatisfactory, a second string 
has been used by some to operate the 
shutter. Beside having other objection- 
able features, the two string system does 
not work well. 

Weather conditions play a big part in 
kite photography. Wind of the exact 
needed force comes seldom. Too light a 
breeze obviously will not do; too strong 
a wind causes the kite to jump about so 
that the camera is too unsteady for good 
results, not to mention the possibility 
of a broken string and loss of the whole 
works. Aside from the strength of the 
wind being a practical hazard in photo- 
graphing from a kite, there is sometimes 
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sh Soho Reflex F2.9 Plaubel Lens. $200 
orf? 8x10 with 5x7 Reducing Back. 
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Fi New 
Exakta Nite F2 Berss Biotar 
Rorele F2.8 10.00 
Contax Tessar, Plateback, Filter, Gese. -50 
Bolex and B & H 16, also B & 


odaks 8's 
F1.5 Zeiss Son mnar Lens 100, Contameter. 40.00 
ie F1.5, Case, Filter, Enlarger and bs 








us eee paper -€ 
f flex, no - 
180mm Contax *Tele-Tessar. 1 
A pao 
(All Items in Condition Equal to New) 
Write For Your FREE Bargain Bulletin 
WELLS-SMITH ‘INS 
71 EAST ADAMS ST., Dept. P-10, CHICAGO 
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| FoR fl YOuR 
ROLL FILM WORK 
THE F-R ADJUSTABLE ROLL FILM TANK 


® MADEIN AMERICA 

@ GENUINE BAKELITE 

@® Fully adjustable to films of 
all sizes from a full 36 
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For higher speed and greater convenience 
in contact printing and enlarging . . . 


The New PHOTRIX 
ELECTRONIC TIMER 


“The Timer that 
Splits Seconds” 


An entirely new 
principle in photo- 
graphic timing. 
Split-second expos- 
ures down to 1/10 
second with perfect 
accuracy. Does not 
“run down”... 
needs no resetting 

. - ho installation 
- . « just plug into 
light socket. May 
be operated by re- 
mote control as, for instance, by foot pedal or 
by platen switch of contact printer — an ex- 
clusive PHOTRIX feature. Speed up your pro- 
duction . . . print and enlarge this new, quick, 
modern ELECTRONIC way! 


Model 822a, size 6%”x312"x4%”. For general 
contact printing and enlarging purposes.$37.50 





(Various models for special application avail- 
able.) At your dealer, or write for 
information. 


Made in the U.S. A. 









/ \NTERCONTINENTAL MARKETING CORP 
NEW YORK 


8 WEST 40th ST 





and RELAX. 


Your 35mm negatives will be 
cleanly developed in Cham- 
plin’s famous No. 15 formula. 


Brilliant 3'%x 5 enlargements 
of your entire 36 exposure roll. 
Each negative individually timed 
and proper contrast paper used. 


$4.50 


SEND FILM or write for free mailing bags to 


FETs phic 
SE 


RVICES 


The complete 
service 


147 W 40°: ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 





MAKE IT 


C howl TOME 


wid PATHEGRAMS/ 


Send this coupon today for descriptive folder on 
complete subjects and prices of 8 and 16 mm, film. 


PATHEGRAMS, Inc., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 
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the trouble of getting wind and light on 
the job at the same time. Late in the 
afternoon, in some localities, a good, 
steady breeze prevails; but only after the 
sunlight has waned does the needed air 
current come. Of course, there are the 
same difficulties to be overcome which 
one encounters in ordinary kite flying. 

Another practical difficulty entailed in 
kite photography is found when the cam- 
era, by necessity of the wind’s direction, 
must face the sun. If wind and light di- 
rections are taken notice of before send- 
ing the kite aloft, provision which will 
overcome the possibility of a fogged neg- 
ative can be made. Remedy for a “sun in 
lens” condition is found by turning the 
camera away in another direction, direct- 
ing it down or to the side. Vertical and 
oblique shots both make fine aerial views. 

A safety precaution well to observe is 
tying the camera to the kite so that there 
will be no danger of its dropping. It is 
also wise to bind the “snap-on” back of 
the camera to the front part so that it 
cannot fly off and spill the film out in 
the event of a rough landing. 

Because of the very small weight of the 
kite-camera, and the great lifting power 
of the kite, pictures can be taken in a 
very light wind. When there is scarcely 
any air stirring, the kite can still be used 
for photographic purposes—in spite of 
what has already been said about failure 
of wind. If an extremely short fuse be 
employed, the operator can run the few 
hundred feet necessary while the kite 
gains altitude and the abbreviated fuse 
does its work. Towing it behind an auto- 
mobile on the highway is another varia- 
tion in flying the camera kite. 

The strictly technical possibilities of 
kite photography are practically nil. The 
appeal is solely to the amateur, and is 
best explained as being just a hobby; it 
finds its justification in itself. 

After some good shots have been made 
with the kite-camera outfit the enthu- 
siast would do well to carry them on his 
person, especially if he happens to be an 
adult. Then, when accosted on the street 
with: “Say, didn’t I see you flying a kite 
the other day?” he can bring forth his 
credentials, changing reproach to genu- 
ine admiration. 

In addition to the great fun had while 
striving for a good aerial shot from a 
kite, there is a certain satisfaction one 
gets in sitting back and looking over the 
prints. Pictures taken from a kite are 
made even more intriguing by the man- 
ner in which they are accomplished “with 
both feet on the ground.”—fe 


A Convenient Tape Measure 


GREAT many portrait makers like 

myself have cameras which focus by 
scale. Very often they are caught short 
without a means of measuring the dis- 
tance from camera to subject, and resort 
to guessing which usually results in out- 
of-focus pictures. 

I solved this problem by putting small 
strips of adhesive tape at intervals of one 
foot on the wire extension of one of my 
lights. This light cord now serves as a 
handy tape measure when needed.—John 
C. Krieger, New York City. 
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Show Your Pictures 





“ANYWHERE 





with the 
Easily Carried 
Quickly Set Up 


DA: 






CHALLENGER 
SCREEN 


IMPLIFY the projection of your movies 

and stills with this convenient Da-Lite 
Glass-Beaded Screen. The Challenger 
has a tripod pivotally and permanently 
attached to the metal case. It can be set 
up anywhere in 15 seconds. The fully 
raised screen is adjustable in height to 
meet any projection requirements. The 
surface is Da-Lite’s famous Glass-Beaded 
surface which assures brighter, sharper 
pictures without sparkling or _ glare. 
The beads are guaranteed shatter-proof. 
The screen stays white longer and the 
fabric stays plia- 
ble indefinitely. , s 





For greater con- 
venience, better 
pictures and lasting 
satisfaction, ask for 
the Da-Lite Chal- 
lenger, the only screen 
with square tubing in 
tripod and extension 
support. 12 sizes 
from 30”x40” to 70” 
x94”. From $15.00 
up. Write for details 
and name of nearest 
dealer. =x 


DA-LITE SCREEN CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Theatrical and Non-Professional 
Screens With All Types of Surfaces and Mountings 


Dept. 10PP, 2723 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Il. 


















Wt. 21% Ibs. 
Closed 21" 
Extended 51" 


THE THALHAMMER CO. 
121 Fremont Ave., Los Angeles 


At Your 
Dealer's 
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=TABLOID~ 
-‘RYTOL’- 


UNIVERSAL DEVELOPER 


Successfully used by 
leading explorers and 
travellers for thirty 


years 

‘RYTOL’ will give you 

the same _ successful 
results 


Cartons containing 
25 pairs of products 60 cents 
100 pairs of products $ 1.95 


From all Photographic Dealers 


a 


BURROUGHS WELLCOME @& CoO. 
(U.S.A) INC. 


NEW YORK 


Pho. 1697 Bx. All Rights Reserved 














BETTER EYES..... 


for your Camera 


@ In spite of the mechanical perfection of 
any camera, it can be no more effective 
than its lens, the eye that captures the 
image. 

® Hugo Meyer & Company, whose activ- 
ities for the last half-century have been 
devoted entirely to the manufacture of pre- 
cision photographic lenses, supplies that 
better camera-vision that the discriminating 
photographer insists on. 

© If yours is a lens-interchangeable camera 
—of the Reflex, Mini, View and 8 or |6mm 
movie type—it can be readily equipped 
with any of a wide assortment of Meyer 
Standard, Wide-Angle or Telephoto Lenses. 


Learn, like many others have done, how 
to make Better Pictures with your present 
camera, by equipping it with 


MEYER 


Lenses 






Booklet P-10 
on Request 


HUGO MEYER & CO. 


39 West 60th Street New York 
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Fishbowl Monsters 


(Continued from page 13) 











tions. The inside glass plate I cemented 
in place. 

Into this front section of the aquarium 
I put the water specimens that I wished 
to photograph. As the creatures were con- 
fined in a smaller compartment, they were 
kept before the camera lens. The subjects 
could not get out of focus, and when my 
camera was focused to take in the whole 
front of the aquarium, whatever happen- 
ings took place would be in the picture. 
With this idea worked out it was just a 
matter of waiting for the unusual to hap- 
pen and being in readiness to press the 
shutter when things did happen. 

The back section of the aquarium was 
about 3% inches deep. Into this section 
water plants were placed to create a natu- 
ral background. Black cloth was hung 
behind the aquarium to block out dis- 
turbing detail and give contrast. 

Regarding lights, I used two 1000-watt 
lights at a critical angle so the reflector 
would not show in the water, and by 
using the lens wide open at f 4.5 I was 
able to shoot at 1/50 second. 

However, I was now faced with another 
problem. Now that the camera and lights 
were in readiness to take the picture, the 
heat from the lights soon warmed up the 
water to a temperature where the crea- 
tures became uncomfortable, and thus did 
not act natural. I found that to overcome 
this diffculty it was necessary to occasion- 
ally siphon the water out of the back sec- 
tion of the aquarium with a small piece of 
rubber tubing and then refill the same 
section with cold water, thus bringing the 
water temperature in the front compart- 
ment down to normal. 

And so I found that with careful plan- 
ning and much patience very successful 
photographs can be obtained of these 
queer little creatures that live in the 
depths of ponds and mires.— 


Washing Prints Better 
with Less Water 

LTHOUGH water is cheap, there is 

no need for the amateur to use great 
quantities of it every time he washes the 
little batch of two or 
three prints he is 
ever making. The 
trick is to increase 
the force of the wa- 
ter by decreasing 
the size of the out- 
let. This will give 
greater agitation of 
the prints, yet use 
less water. 

The drawing shows a few prints being 
washed in an 8x10 tray. A short piece 
of auto pump hose (A) is inserted into a 
portable bath hose (B), such as sold at 
dime stores. A lead block (C) is drilled 
so it will slip snugly over the pump hose 
and act as an anchor. A piece of tin (D) 
is bent and placed in the corner of the 
tray to give the water a swirling motion. 

The bath hose can be slipped onto any 
faucet and is easy to put away.—Floyd 
Ahrens, Des Moines, Ia. 

















Simple print washer. 
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Marks Polarization Plates used as a filter 
produce better Photographs, Now 


for BETTER VISION wear 


MARKS POLARIZED~ 


EYEGLASSES 
GLARE ELIMINATED 


Enjoy freedom from road glare while driv- 
ing, avoid sky and water glare. Also excel- 
lent to reduce indoor glare in home, office, 
and factory. 

NEW LOW PRICES 
POLARIZED light or dark smoke shade for 
bright sunlight 5.75 
Special Rose shade POLARIZED $3.75 
POLARIZED clear for general wear $7.50 

HOOKOVERS AVAILABLE 
Send us your prescription 
and Jet us furnish you 
Polarized Prescription Glasses 
Because they possess the property 
of polarizing light they eliminate 
glare as no other glasses can. 
Write for Literature PR 
POLARIZED PRODUCTS CORP. 
WHITESTONE, L. I. NEW YORK 














D+F one SoLurtion pEvELOPER 
& FIXER COMPLETES FILM 


7=— PROCESSING IN 
OPERATION IN /§ MINUTES 


® D+F One solution Saat saves 
TIME—EFFORT—MONEY . One so- 
lution develops and fixes all 35 M.M.- 
Cut-Roll and X-ray film . No mixing 
of chemicals . . . Used full strength 

Fully develops and fixes 
in 15 minutes . . . GUAR- 
ANTEED. 


















aE OR WRITE TO THE 


SCIENTIFIC PRODUCTS 

4674 HOLLYWOOD BLVD 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF 
Buy GENERA Stan? 
double 8 

»in BULK «4 16mm. 

i -9 






















Double 8 Accurately SCORED 
\ FOR EASY SEPARATION 
LOAD YOUR OWN SP OOLs and save money. 


7 et re y s andi 8. Can be used 
rani 3. ee by a ie 
8mm in dble Post Spools 35c 
200 ft. 8mm width $1 55 | Paid to 45c 
100 ft. single 8mm for Univex and Filmo $1.00 ptpd. 
a toe See's jenn ote pl ed oe 
PD-1 Provessing ev. AS ol oak size) 95¢ ptpd. 
with instructions. Circularsand sample of film free 


together with list of our prices for processing. 
FROMADER MOVIE SERVICE, DAVENPORT, IOWA 











MAKE MONEY 





EAEN money working at home or in studio coloring 
photos and miniatures in ojl. Learn “‘Koehne Method” 
pe few ver Work done by this method is beautiful and 


req 
NATIONAL ART SCHOOL, Inc. 
3601 Michigan Avenue, Dept. 2267, Chicago, lilinois 


PHOTO $m 94 
ENLARG GER nh 


Photo 

‘my o_Enlanger, tat Also o-SbriEs 
and has a tact Prin 

p.—~ “H. Intere: 








sting circular free. Only $5.9 
. Lens included. 


IDEAL-H, 122 East 25th St., New York 


PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED 


We want interesting photographs of good 
quality suitable for resale to advertisers and 
magazines. Send prints. Those without self 
addressed envelopes and postage will not be 
returned, All acceptable pictures will be han- 
dled on liberal commission or we will buy 
negatives outright. 
ny i po 3 & UNDERWOOD 


Lexington Avenue 
New York City, N, ¥. ' 
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Speed Graphic—SPEEDGUN 


. . . like ham-and-eggs, 
they go together ! 


Trust a newspaper photog- 
rapher to know synchronizers 
the best—9? out of 10 of them 
won't use anything else but a 
Mendelsohn Speedgun! Never 
lets you down... never gets 
out of order... it's as de- 
pendable as your finger. All 
electric ... permanent 
bracket . . . synchronizes 
pertectly with new or old 
style compur shutter at any 
speed. Makes possible re- 
mote control, tandem con- 
trol, multiple flash. Others make claims— 
Mendelsohn Speedg make pictures! 








4 25 With Flat Reflector 
4 (Other Models, $12.50 to $25.00) 


At your dealer, or write for details. Send 3c 
stamp for pocket slide scale for correct flash 
exposures. Dept. P-44, 

Made in the U. S. A. by 
S.MENDELSOHN: 6. 


202 EAST 44TH ST, NEW YORK CITY Dy. ff 
Exposure Insurance! 


ELECTROPHOT 


The latest type 
Photo-electric 























Exposure Me- 
ter. Mod. 10. 
For Stills or 
Movies. All 
Films. All 
Speeds. Vest 
pocket size. A 


real universal 
meter for pop- 
ular photog- 
raphy. See your 
dealer or write 
direct. 


PRICE 
Mfd. by 
J. THOS. RHAMSTINE* 


10" 
Coyed DEVELOPING 
esi 


iINn100° 
of HEAT.... 


; ss ¢ POLY-THERMIC: 

FINE GRAIN DEVELOPER 
@ This revolutionary developer gets 
perfect ULTRA FINE GRAIN results at 
temperatures to 100° F ... Saves 
TIME—EFFORT—MONEY ...No need 























ld 


to precool solution .. . READY 
MIXED TO USE .. . Simple 
. High speed developing 
ARAN- 





at its finest... GU 
TEED. 












SCIENTIFIC 
aes HOLLY WOOD BLVD. 
000, CA RNIA 











REBUILT 


ee BY 
WOODSTOCK Buioer 


Used to win most Inter- 
national Commercial 
School Contests 


EASY TERMS—FREE TRIAL 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE DEPT. 8-7 


WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., WOODSTOCK, ILL. | 
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of the camera. Two prisms cause two im- 
ages to be recorded on the film. The film 
is projected with the same attachment 
placed on the Leitz VIII-S projector and 
with Polaroid filters placed over the prisms. 
Two overlapping images are thrown on the 
screen, and it is only necessary for the spec- 
tator to wear a pair of spectacles the 
“lenses” of which are Polaroid screens orien- 
ted in a similar fashion to the filters on 
the prisms of the attachment. In this man- 
ner depth, or third dimension, is perceived. 
Combine this with color and the observer 
sees an exact duplication of the original 
scene. 


A COMBINED washer and dryer for minia- 
ture films, which makes it possible to wash 
and dry film without removing it from the 
reel on which it was 
developed, has been 
placed on the market 
by The Albert Spe- 
cialty Co., 231 8. 
Green St., Chicago, 
Ill. A cylinder or cup 
which holds the reel 
to be washed and 
dried has a detach- 
able bottom upon 
which is screwed 
either the washer or 
dryer as needed. A 
piece of rubber hose 
attached to the wash- 
er plate allows it to 
be fastened to an ordinary sink faucet. For 
quick drying this plate is changed, the 
dryer affixed, and the device fastened to the 
wire guard of an ordinary electric fan. It 
is claimed that this invention prevents un- 
even drying, scratches, finger prints, and 
dust which contribute to emulsion injury. 


IN CONNECTION with a book which they 
are publishing, Harcourt, Brace & Co., are 
interested in contacting photographers who 
might have pictures which demonstrate by 
muscular tension pose that a young woman 
may be a believer in exercise for health and 
therefore more attractive and capable. Ad- 
dress communications to Hastings Harcourt, 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., Inc., 383 Madison 
Ave., New York City. : 


COLOR TRANSPARENCIES may be effi- 
ciently and inexpensively mounted for pro- 
jection with the new Dufaycolor metal slide 
mounts. They are simple to assemble, dura- 
ble, prevent ordinary glass breakage, and 
can be used over again. Made of aluminum 
with rounded corners they are light, and so 
designed that no additional mask is required 
for the transparency. The complete Dufay- 
color mounting kits include the necessary 
materials for one dozen complete mounts, re- 
tail for $1.50, and are obtainable from most 
camera supply dealers. 





Va ‘ 
Film washer-dryer. 


AN AMAZINGLY accurate and simple day- 
light exposure guide is the new Draucker 
Daylight Calculator. This device is of the 
slide rule type and works on the same prin- 
ciple as the popular Draucker Photoflood 
and Photoflash calculators. It is pocket size 
and each Calculator is accompanied by a 
12-page booklet of instructions and useful 
exposure hints. This accessory sells for 60c 
and can be obtained from camera dealers 
or direct from Munder Electrical Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


EXCLUSIVE distribution for the U. S. of 
the Saymon-Brown Range Finder has been 
taken over by The Raygram Corp., 425 4th 
Ave., New York City. This device, priced 
at $4.50, is of fool-proof and shock-proof 
construction beautifully finished in black 
and chrome. It has an extension foot for 
attaching to the camera and is uncondition- 
ally guaranteed against mechanical defects. 
A leather case is included. For further in- 
formation write the distributor. 


THE DE LUXE Model Amateur Printer is 
announced by G. Gennert, 20 W. 22nd St., 
New York City. This accessory is made of 
the finest material, gives a printing surface 
6% x 8%, and features an adjustable paper 
guide stop. The price is $14.00 list. 


A NEW slide projector for black and white 
or color films, with patented heat absorbing 
unit, is now made available by the Key- 
stone Mfg. Co., makers of Keystone 8mm. 
and 16mm. movie cameras and projectors. 
Some of the features of this projector are 
200-watt illumination, f 4.5 Wollensak lens, 
3-piece condenser unit, automatic centering 
of slide carrier, and cast base with leveling 
screws. It sells for $34.50. Further infor- 
mation may be had from your dealer. 
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10 REASONS WHY 


you, too, should own the new, scientific 


ALL-METAL 













| 
CONTACT-PRINTING BOX 


$12.50 


| {. All metal construction, which means it’s 
built to last a lifetime. 


2. Indirect lighting system assures even 
lighting throughout—NO DARK SPOTS 
..».NO LIGHT SPOTS. 

3. Adequately ventilated; print as many 
pictures as you like, no overheating, no 
cracked or curled negatives. 

4. Built-in retouching, viewing and copying 
stand. Perfect for copying transparencies 
and x-ray film. 

5. Plated easel-type frame; 4-way adjust- 
able slide and unique arrangement for 
composition purposes. 

6. Concealed rubber bumpers to prevent 
slipping ; these also prevent scratching of 

i surfaces. 

7. The Kaiko All Metal Contact-Printing 
Box takes a wide range of negatives— 
from 35mm to 5x7 inches. 

8. Modern fool-proof momentary switch. 

9. Red window on side of box—provides a 
safelight while you are printing your 
pictures. 

10. Complete with red bulb. 

“Prices 10% Higher West of the Mississippi’’ 
At your Dealer—Write for information te 

Depart “A. 








ment, MK 
Made in America by . .. | 


KAIKO PHOTO PRODUCTS 


39 BARTLETT STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








UNIVERSAL DEVELOPER 






Tey 


concentrated 


Se VUe lo? & 


Get the utmost in tonal 
values. Use Quinolin. For 
by direct development 
Quinolin develops prints of 
black and blue black with 
Chloride and Bromide 
Papers and soft warm tones 
of black and black brown 
with Chloro-Bromide Papers. 


$2 oz. bottle 1.25 
16 oz. bottle .75 











USE YOUR CREDIT 


. CHOOSE FROM OUR 
CATALOG 


Amaze your friends MAILED 10c 
with gorgeous pic- FOR 
tures. From our 


Camera Catalog se- 
lect Eastman, Graf- 
lex, Leica, any fa- 
mous camera. Enjoy 
it now, at height of 


Send coin or 
Stamps 
NOW 


picture season. $13 down brings you 
Speed Graphic (shown above) ; $13 
monthly payments for 10 months. 


LATEST MODELS 
FACTORY NEW! 


Big 8%x11” catalog, 40 pages, 93 
illustrations, quotes on cameras (still, 
movie and candid) and accessories, 
explains “10 months to pay” plan, 

liberal trade-in policy on used 
cameras, how to select proper 
camera, etc. 


Send for Your Cop 
of Our Catalog—Today 


NATIONAL 


TARGET & SUPPLY CO. 











N ot just one make 
of camera, but all the world’s great 
cameras for amateur and profes- 
sional use described and _illus- 
trated. Send for this invaluable 
book today. Select from it the 
camera you want with all the facts 
rs ' before your eyes. 
Use it for economy- 
buying of equip- 
ment and supplies. 


RUSH THIS 
COUPON 
TODAY! 
0 SERVICE: ic 


GA. 





WHOLESALE & 
NEW YORK,N.Y. » CHICAGO, ILL. @ ATLANTA, 


BOSTON, MASS. « BRONX. N.Y. « NEWARK.N.J. « JAMAICA,L.1 











WHOLESALE RADIO SERVICE CO., INC. 
1 100 Sixt: Avenue, New York, N. Y. 4 
g Rush FREE Camera Catalog No. 72-48K8. : 
| t 
4 Name. 4 
W Addr $$ ' 
i City i 
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Questions and Answers 
(Continued from page 58) 











someone must have started to close it with 
the focusing knob protruding. One ama- 
teur we know had an identical experience, 
finding that his camera would focus at 8 
feet when he’d set it at infinity. You can 
check this easily by removing the camera’s 
back and placing a piece of groundglass or 
waxed paper in the exact plane in which 
the film travels. Then by setting your fo- 
cus for a certain distance and using a tape- 
measure you can see whether your subject 
is in sharp focus on the groundglass. You 
seem to have anticipated any fault other 
than that in the focusing mount. 


W. W. M., Milwaukee, Wis. Why do some workers 
prefer an amidol paper developer, and how is such 
a solution compounded? 


ANSWER: Amidol developing formulae are 
known for the rich black tone they impart 
to bromide prints. In actual use, the image 
usually comes up quite rapidly in an amidol 
developer, but full tone and maximum detail 
are not achieved until development has been 
carried out for 2 or 3 minutes. The Welling- 
ton Amidol formula given herewith is typi- 
cal, and will be found very effective. It 
should be mixed fresh each time it is used. 


Sodium Sulphite ........... 350 grains 
Amidol (diamedophenol) ... 50 grains 
Potassium Bromide ........ 10 grains 
WOOT GO TOMO ok 6c vic ba: c:0.0'0 20 oz. 


Use full strength at 70° F. 


P. C. B., Philadelphia, Pa. Is there any way in 
which | can “'scratch-proof'' my miniature nega- 
tives? A chrome alum hardener doesn't seem to 
prevent scratches. Also, can | fill in the scratches 
in my present negatives? 


ANSWER: Several successful salon contribu- 
tors we know use the following hardener 
in processing their miniature negatives. To 
16 oz. of water add % teaspoonful each of 
sodium bisulphite and potassium chrome 
alum. Stir until chemicals are thoroughly 
dissolved, when solution is ready for use. 
This bath should be mixed fresh just before 
you start development, and should be used 
at the same temperature as your developer. 
After draining off the developer, pour in the 
hardener and agitate gently for two to three 
minutes. Then fix and wash as_ usual. 
When wiping excess water from the nega- 
tives after washing, be sure to use dust- 
free, moist viscose sponges or pieces of wet, 
clean cotton. Even when dry a miniature 
negative should be handled with the utmost 
care. We know of no practical way of filling 
in the scratches once they are made. 





Movie Tricks 
(Continued from page 19) 











moods and fancies. To offset the costly 
lighting equipment of the gadget-collec- 
tor, an enterprising amateur can make 
his own light standards by utilizing lamp 
sockets mounted inside polished alumi- 
num bowls or even tea kettles. One fel- 
low uses small bread tins, one tin for 
each lamp. Discarded music stands are 
useful for adjusting the vertical position 
of the lamps. 

Under poor outdoor lighting, auto 
headlights will throw a fair spot, while 
the movie projector will concentrate ad- 
ditional light indoors for side- or back- 
lighting. Some ciné fans have obtained 
satisfactory results by experimenting 
with projector illumination alone, with 
supersensitive film in the camera. 

For movie titling one can invest a neat 
sum in ciné titlers, titling alphabets, and 
developing racks. But cameramen oper- 
ating on a depression budget may find 
economy in shooting their own. The five 
and ten cent store sells wooden alphabets 
(or you can cut your own), as well as 
letters stamped from colored rubber. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC New or Used 
perry at attractive Prices 


IT’S EASIER! 


Much easier to write us your 

needs and let us quote you 

our BARGAIN PRICES. 

Many good buys on hand 

now. 
TRADE-INS ACCEPTED. 

Since 1890 — CAMERA EXCHANGE ORIGINATORS 

Address Letters te Dept. P-10 


























LA AS 
@e)" 





The Perfect Developer For 
Miniature Negatives 
Send for descriptive literature A-2 












NATURAL COLOR 


Enlargement Prints 
FROM YOUR OWN 35MM 
KODACHROME TRANSPARENCIES 
(HESSERCOLOR PROCESS) 


8 x 10 Prints $15.00 each 
11 x 14 Prints $20.00 each 


If you want 
QUALITY PRINTS 
Send your transparencies to us 
We GUARANTEE Satisfaction 


HESSERCOLOR CORP. 
6605 Hollywood Blvd. Roonr 213 
Hollywood, Calif. 

“Quality prints our watchword” 











ame, ype. 
uate, stirring rod 
light, filters, 3 trays. 
Also DELUXE KIT $2.95 
atk y Rasa 3 Lapa MONEY. 
se e man ce plus tage. 
. P pos: 


FOTOKIT CO., Dept. P4, 416 E. 98th Sirest, Brooklyn, N. Y. 














HOW TO GET A 


RAISE IN PAY 


is Book to Earn More Money 


Most helpful book ever written. 
Self-analysis chart at end of each 
chapter. 38 chapters, any one 
worth the price. James Clayton 
Wilson, author. $1.00 postpaid. 
10c postage extra C.0.D. orders. 
Canada $1.20 duty paid. 5 days 
proof this book will help you o# 
money refunded. 

DOLLAR PUBLICATIONS 
737 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


1 want to get ahead. Send me your new book. $1 attached, 


Perr r rr Irer retire 
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NEW ENLARGER 


OPTEX 
Three-Star 


ENLARGER 


% Detachable lensboard 
—use your own or fac- 
tory-furnished lens. 

% Condenser or diffusion 
illumination. 


* arene start $14,250 







Sold with or without 
lens and accessories, 
—a new idea and new 
standard of value. 
Quantity production 
achieves finest work- 
manship. 


x Large baseboard. Steel Column. Enlarges films 
up to 24%”x2%”. yeMicro-focusing. Refinements 
of highest priced enlargers. yeMany other features. 
AT YOUR DEALERS—or WRITE TODAY for our 
new FREE CATALOG No. P-82 listing this and other 
Enlargers, Developing Tanks, Easels, Trimming 
Boards, Tilt-tops, Treadle Switches, etc. 


RENARD-DUNBAR CO. 








4541 Ravenswood Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 








PRICES NEVER SO LOW 


35mm Pollina. Lt F.2 Xenon, Rapid Compur Cou- 
Pled, Mike NeW... occ ccc ccsccrsccccsccces $ 59.50 
35mm Dollina. Tit F2.9 Schneider, Rapid Compur 
Coupled, like new......ccsseseeresseceeee 42.50 
Leica G, F.2 Summar, Everready Case, like new. 122.50 
1938 Leica G, F1.5 Xenon, E.R. Case, like new.. 197.50 
Contax II F1.9 hms ig npr like Primoplan, Ever- 


Case, Special leng, 1 139.50 
5 Somer rready get ithe new 196. 50 
Contax Model wise *ike eb 0.0, 008 3 


50 
: ssar 130.50 
Super Sport Dolly wa 9 aver ‘Gorlitz, Compur 
” Oe 28.50 
“Vest Pocket, 
10cm, Ernestar oe . 
accessories, like new...... 69.50 
3Y4 a“ “4 Ideal B, ’ 
rtf Tessar, Access. 
ee Oe PE ee 59.50 
BUsKia4 ‘Super Special Preci- 
Built camera, 4.5 
we e Ay er _ Gorlitz Helioplan, 
Dome Anastigmat, Acces 
new. originally $60. 33.50 
Roliop,"F2: ore. 8 Plaubel Anticomar, 
Range Finder, new... 69.75 













lo Days Free Trial on Used Cameras 
Cameras Sold and Exchanged 
Prompt Attention Given to Mail Orders 
ALADDIN CAMERA EXCHANGE 
4 East 32nd St. NEW YORK CITY (Dept. P) 








Clear, — Portraits 
No Blemishes 
No Retouching 


MINERY Foto-Matic 


MAKE-UP KIT 
for Black and White Photography 


Made by Mion s. Bases of Make-up 
Since 1864 


Make portraits that orate please and flatte Make- 
Up conceals blemishes and fatigue —— brings out 
best features. Kit 17 item Also 





complete instruction booklet, 


“ Making Up for the Camera” 
Price $2.00 at all camera shops, 
Eastman Kodak stores, or direct. 


MINER'S, INC. 40 E. ae 
New York, N. Y., Dept. FPIO. 
E,onatese Jing Send postpaid one Foto-Matic Make- 


Sent C. 0. D. $2.00 Plus P. O. Charges. Check here [] 
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Wooden letters may be enameled and 
placed before colorful drops for striking 
monochrome or colored titles. 

Subtitles might also be formed on lo- 
cation with twigs, acorns, matches, or 
tiny pebbles. For a seashore continuity, 
write each title crudely on the moist 
sands with a stick and photograph the 
layout as the waves wash over the back- 
ground. Introductory titles may be hand- 
lettered on the blank pages of an old 
book—a separate title appearing on each 
page—and the pages turned slowly to 
“dissolve” from one title to the next. 
One cameraman carries a school slate 
on his outings to shoot titles along with 
his scenes. Such chalked-up titles are 
useful principally as editing aids later in 
identifying scenes. 

Lawrence Glesnes of Mankato, Minne- 
sota, who won the first prize in a recent 
amateur movie contest with an 8 mm. 
canoeing film in color, filmed one of the 
members of his party writing in a diary 
at picturesque locations along the trail. 
After the trip was concluded, he photo- 
graphed closeups of a human hand writ- 
ing out script titles on the notebook 
pages and cut these into proper position 
in the finished reel. 

For artistic backgrounds, copy suitable 
calendar illustrations or framed living 
room pictures, rewinding the film in the 
darkroom, rethreading, and shooting the 
printed titles for a double-exposed effect. 
Enlarged snapshots from the photo album 
will lend a personal touch. 

Although costly cameras will dissolve 
or fade, similar effects are possible even 
with ordinary equipment. To fadeout on 
an outdoor scene, simply expose the de- 
sired footage, and, with the camera mo- 
tor still running, close down the aper- 
ture to f 16, or the smallest stop, and 
quickly bring the hand over the lens for 
the complete fade. To fadein, simply 
work in reverse. The fade is most effec- 
tive when poor outdoor light requires a 
wide aperture for proper exposure. 

Fades may be worked with movie’ 
titles, too. Direct one homemade light 
standard, placed at each side of the cam- 
era, on the title board bearing the in- 
scription. After sufficient footage for the 
scene is taken, slowly turn both lights 
away from the title card, snapping off 
both lamps for the complete fade. 

A dissolve is made by overlapping 
such scenes without darkening the 
screen. To obtain this effect with a non- 
reverse-cranking camera, remove the 
camera cover in the darkroom and the 
film from the gate, wind a dozen or so 
frames back on the unexposed reel, re- 
thread, replace the camera cover, then 
fadein on the new scene. 

Natural fades may be made on location 
by setting up the camera inside of a dark- 
room or cabin facing a closed door, and 
the fadein is created as someone opens 
the door. Or fade by simply raising or 
lowering a window shade in a darkened 
room. 

To leap from an outdoor campfire 
scene to a canoeing shot without the 
usual abrupt break, smudge the fire a bit 
while shooting so that the smoke rises 
past the camera lens to obliterate the 
view. Swing quickly to a different cam- 
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Announcement... 


TheNEWSTANDARD 


16mm PROJECTOR... 


3 Models 


' Each of the models in- 
corporate new and ad- 
bs a ay features that will 

ce them at the head 
bre their fi field, 


We give you briefly 
some of the outstanding 
details of these fine pro- 
ly low “i real on 
sion 

units of this only. 


BOA: 
Model 85T, but at with 5¢ “500 
» lens and without pilot 
' light. prior: 
built-into rojector,. 
Rich, wrinkle enamel in 


Black. 
us. $6450 


Model 85ST: Same as 


Lens. 
tals ce "$ 7 4 50 














com 1600 ft. 
reel ar 
~  heantiral hs 50 
Antique 
Silver 
List Price 
Mode! 90S: Forward and Reverse 
750 watts . . DIRECT Die Cast Construction 
ILLUMINATION uiet ration 
F:1.6 Auditorium Lens Powerfu Ventilation 
ie oe Projection we Lubrica 
de 00 ls Accom- Bearin; 





’ 
mall, “Compact in Size Pnsiosed “Motor 

Pinht = a GIGI" « » only 

Ss - 

Automatic Rewind . Built-t Carrying 

Brilliant, Even Illumi- Centralized Electrical 

Detachable Electric Cord “Touch-Control’”’ Tilt 

Bip nd Type Framer 


vable Film Gate Pilot Light Switch 
Built. Yn Pilot isnt Ease of Operation 
Guaranteed Film Safety Two Year Guaranty 


The above bon net adequately describe these new 
projectors. Do not fail to see them at your nearest 
Dealer. Convince yourself that the Standard is the 
finest 16mm Projector Value. 

Send for complete catalog 


STANDARD PROJECTORS, 


INC. 
72 SPRING ST., NEW YORK CITY 











Subscribe to 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


OWNERS OF CANDID a 








Mount in Glass and Project 
wis WW SMintature 


the Y/ PROJECTOR 


Model EK 


It shows mounted transparencies at their bright- 
est. Seer te ouey. Easy to use. Complete with 


case, lens, i slide carrier and film viewer, 
only $27.50. rite for descriptive folder “Light 
Gives It Life’’ and name of nearest dealer. 

SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
Dept. 10PP, 327 $. LaSalle St, Chicago, IL 
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At last 
A SIMPLE 


DAYLIGHT jos 

CALCULATOR Memat f= 

po | 
MOVIES and STILLS 


Draucker announces new 
daylight calculator. It's a- 
mazingly accurate andworks 
on the same proven prin- 
ciple as Draucker Photo 
Flood and Photo Flash calculator. You'll 
like to usu it. It fits your pocket—and your 
pocketbook. 12-page booklet crammed full 
of useful hints free with every calculator. If 
your dealer doesn't carry it, send direct to 


MUNDER ELECTRICAL CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U.S.A. 


CONTACT 


GAY 


With the New 
Shutter-Type 


ECONOMY 
PRINTER 


You don’t have to be an expert to get beauti- 
ful, sharp contact prints with the new patented 
Economy Printer. It takes negatives up to 
4 x 6 in. and is ideal for 35mm. strips. Its 
filter-shutter gives a white light for printing 
and a safe-red light for preparation and dark- 
room work. Using only one 25 watt lamp, 

nomy Printer reduces heat on the 
negatives. Other features include all-metal 
construction, a unique built-in, ajdustable 
mask and a rubber-insulated double-hinged 





LESS LAMP 





re plate. At $4.95 (less lamp) it is to- 
day’s biggest value in contact printers. Write 
for details and name of nearest dealer! 


HORNSTEIN PHOTO SALES 
29 E. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


FOR BETTER PICTURES 


Get your photo supply dealer to show you 
STANRITE TRIPODS 
$*780 PANRITE TILTING TOPS *10° 


mode by 
TESTRITE INSTRUMENT CO. 
87 E. llth St. N.Y. City 
Write for descriptive circular 


STANRITE TRIPODS 
Model C—Walnut finish with Model B— Walnut 
cadmium pleted parts; finished with pol- 
sections; opens to 59”. ished ——- 
Model E—Seme as “C” ox- voverethss 509s 
cept in 2 sections; 52" only preed te 
$6.75. Many other models 
































B~ideal tor 16 
mm; heavy cameras 
up to Sx7 portrait. 








PANRITE 
Univérsal Tilting Tops 
fits any tripod and every make of camera; 
insures sturdy, rigid support et any angle 
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era position, and, as the wind carries 
away the smoke, both lake and canoeist 
will be revealed in the background. 

Cigarette or pipe smoke, blown across 
the lens, gives identical results, or warm 
breath or steam passed over cold glass 
acts similarly. By smoking a glass slide 
gradually and moving it slowly past the 
lens opening, fadeins and fadeouts can be 
made anywhere and on any subject. 

While high-priced sound cameras and 
projectors may be outside the range of 
many amateurs, nevertheless no home 
movie need be without sound accom- 
paniment. Electric pickups which play 
through a radio are available at reason- 
able cost, and some amateurs have even 
built double turntables of their own. 
Musical recordings and sound effect discs 
are within average means, and even the 
human voice can now be recorded in the 
larger cities for only a few dollars. 

So don’t envy the rich for the equip- 
ment they own. Instead, admire the fel- 
low who, with limited means, is rich in 
experience and human ingenuity. Truly, 
he is the one who makes the movie hobby 
march forward. 


More About Ciné Films 
EADERS who are saving the Ama- 
teur Movie Film Chart which ap- 

peared in the July issue will be interested 
in the following additions and corrections. 
Under Gevaert films should be added 
their 16mm. Negative Panchro Super Sen- 
sitive film, an extra fast full-scale pan 
emulsion supplied in 100 ft. daylight load- 
ing rolls, processing extra. Suggested 
Weston: 16 (day), 6 (tung.); Am. 
Scheiner’ 21° (day), 17° (tung.). Filter 
factors: K-1, 1.5; K-2, 2.7; K-3, 3. The 
16mm. Positive Fine Grain film is sup- 
plied in 400 ft. laboratory packed rolls, 
and not in 100 ft. rolls. Suggested speed 
ratings are Weston 8 and Am. Scheiner 
18°. 

Kin-O-Lux films Nos. 1 and 2 are given 
a Scheiner speed rating for use under 
tungsten in the film chart. The manufac- 
turer advises that these two grades of film 
were marketed with the idea of giving the 
amateur an economically priced yet 
speedy film for outdoor use. They are not 
made to be used with artificial light —fm 





Camera Club 


(Continued from page 35) 











Lectures run a close second in point of 
interest. Here, again, we make up our 
list of subjects early in the year, contact 
the best men we can get on the subjects, 
and publish a club calendar well in ad- 
vance. We prefer to have one “bang-up” 
meeting each month rather than two or 
more lukewarm programs. Because of 
the diversified interests of our members, 
we plan to have a wide variety of subjects 
presented during the year. Here are some 
of the subjects covered in our recent 
monthly lectures: “Beginner’s Troubles,” 
“Night Photography,” “Miniature Photog- 
raphy,” “An Illustrated Travel Talk.” 
“Portrait Demonstration,” “A Pictorial- 
ist’s Methods,” “Pictures to Sell,” “Color 
Photography.” Every speaker had a well 
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‘Made in U.S.A. 
It's | gene it's fool 
proof, it's ever-ready, it's 
swift it's complete, it's 
inexpensive. 

A positive way to per- 
fect exposures. $1.75 with 
transparent plastic case. 
Manufactured by Maxim Instrument Company. 
Sole Distribution for U.S. by Raygram. 


WYLERYAN Beer 


425 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 








FILTER SKY AND FOREGROUND 
. SEPARATELY 
A with the New Harrison 


ll Combination Filters . . Red 
74 and Yellow Combination 






LENS FILTER SHADE COMPLETE 
NEW SNAP-ON MOUNT FITS ANY CAMERA 

Send 25c for a copy of the SOLUTION OF 
“THE MYSTERY OF FILTERS” 

HARRISON & HARRISON 

Optical Engineers 
8351 Santa Monica Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 
Dept. P-10 < 














HELIODAR 











LOADER $2.95 
ALL METAL CONSTRUCTION, STURDY & 
COMPACT. LOADS EASTMAN & SIMILAR 
CARTRIDGES IN DAYLIGHT. your DEALER 


W. E. HENIG, Box 5164, PHILA., PA. 











SHARPER ENLARGEMENTS 





SEE-SHARP takes the 
“cuss’’ out of focusing! 
Accurate, sure-fire fo- 
cusing becomes a _ mat- 
ter of seconds and cer- 
tainty. You see the 
easel-image many times 


brighter, three SF 
times larger. If $ 

it’s sharp on the os 

SEE - SHARP, ee 

it’s needle-sharp ‘ee 


on the print. 
You can’t afford 
to be without See-Sharp! 
HOW TO ORDER 
If your dealer hasn’t the SEE- 
SHARP, order direct. Send $2 now 
and we pay postage, or C.0.D. $2 
plus postage. 


R. P. CARGILLE 


SEE-SHARP IMAGE 


























Dept. 110S, 118 Liberty St., New York 











NATURAL COLOR 
S$ x 10 PRINTS $7.50 


5 x 7 PRINTS $5.00 


From KO DACHROME 


Attractively mounted enlargements, 
glossy or semi-matt surfaces, from 
35mm. or 16mm. transparencies. Color 
Prints from KODACHROME as fine 
as can be made regardless of price. 


“The Leadi Mak 
R U T H E N B E R G Natural Color Photographs” 
Hollywood, Calif. 


4961 Sunset Bivd., Dept. PIO 
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FAMOUS MASTERS/= 







The beauty of Beethoven 
appreciated and treasur- 
ed thru the ages has 
been recorded with fault- 
less technique You can 
keep your’ cherished 
memories pomeneniay 
recorded too for 


IN MOVIE » a 


the film of exceptional Shas with superior 
speed ratings and proven results will 
record your memories forever. 

m Machine processed 
4—no hand touches 
the film. Unmatch- 
ed value. Prices 
include processing. 
Pan Ortho 
















$2.00 $1.50 


25 ft Dou 8mm 
for Keystone 
$1 


Ortho Pan Pan 
SPEEDS Day! fF ght Day ght Tungsten 
SII vaacaccasca hiavhenaest 18 23 21 

At leading dealers everywhere. 


BUCHHEISTER FILMS,, INC. 


eeekee 2 oe ome Oe ae, 6, ee 


Never Again 


CAN WE MATCH THESE PRICES 


There is only one of each item.—Send money-order 
today if you want any of these Bargains. 
are guaranteed perfect, new or equal hs new 

and sold on a 10 day money back guaran 


CANDID CAMERAS 





Contax I F:2, oe aecaemtiies 
eR ES RELATE a | ° 
Gewirette Fs2.9 Compur 1-1/300............ 35.50 


LENSES & ACCESSORIES 


Os ns casa dens ba duchsteck 
Leica Hektor 135mm F:4.5. 
Leica Elmar 90 mm F:4. 


Leica Hektor 28mm TR Bee om ee 5 

Leica Yellow Filters No. 3 St } See 3.20 
Sun shades fit all Lenses............----005- -49 
CN Be ON 6 rnin den'cinedebasccscos 17.50 


LABORATORY SERVICES 


ialize in by skilled "ex only—-nomn ine else. All 
ed experts who are Minicam 

enthusiasts the ves. Let us_ show you there is 

real quali in —} negatives.—Write for free price- 

list, sample and mailing bag. 

23/44’x4”", Standard Eni. on finest Bromide Paper— 


onl . 
Positives for projection (full roll) only 2¥ec per 
Tame. 


MINIATURE PHOTO LAB. CO. 


625 Lexington Ave. 
New York City, N. Y. 


















Combination Offer 
$14.25 VALUE for $12.50 
NEW FEDERAL No. 835 AUTOMATIC 
FIXED FOCUS ENLARGER 







Enlarges to 34%”x5” from 35mm 
and % V.P. Negatives. Does not 
require special paper. Reg. Price 
*F12.50 P.P. FREE with the 
aes of this enlarger—% 
Gross 5x7 Sr 
VELOUR BLACK EN- 
LARGING _ PAPER 
(SINGLE WGT.). 
» Your choice of Sur- 
face & —— 
? Enough pape to 
make 14d 3 x 5” 
ej Reg. Price 
1.75—BOTH ITEMS 


FOR 








$12.50 P.P. 
Bargain Catalog 
Free 
CAVALIER CAMERA COMPANY 
1822 Center Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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illustrated talk and made good use of the 
demonstration idea. 

One of the finest monthly events is the 
club supper that precedes the meetings. 
The members pay for their own suppers 
and the club pays for the speaker’s meal. 
An informal affair of this sort goes a long 
way toward maintaining good fellowship. 
Enough time is allowed to hobnob with 
the speaker for an hour after supper. It 
is a fine time, too, to pull off a few stunts 
that don’t fit into the formal meetings 
very well. 

The club paper is well liked by our 
members. We started with a one-page, 
stencilled sheet. This grew to three 
pages. Last year our local newspaper 
offered to print a four-page monthly cir- 
cular if we would give them exclusive 
rights to publish any or all of the items 
gratis. It has worked out well for each 
party. We get a fine paper at no expense; 
they get about a page of photographic 
news. 

Some club papers are mere calendars 
of coming events. Others contain mostly 
wisecracks concerning members. We try 
to put out a balanced sheet of forthcom- 
ing lectures, competitions, photographic 
contests, exhibitions, new books, and a 
snappy “local hits” department concern- 
ing member’s doings and undoings. 

Other pleasant events have been the 
visits to other clubs. It is fun to drive 
down to another club, have supper with 
the “gang” and take in their competition 
and speaking program. Some mighty fine 
friendships have been developed with 
these out-of-town fellows. Last year a 
nearby club called up frantically one day 
and said that their speaker was forced to 
cancel his talk at the last minute. Our 
Vice-President, an authority on lenses, 
consented to pinch-hit. We rounded up a 
half-dozen of our members and spent an 
enjoyable evening with the neighbor club. 

Outings are an important part of most 
clubs’ activities. Since some members 
like to take landscapes or water scenes, 
and some prefer informal portraits and 
candid shots, we usually select some re- 
sort where there is plenty of good scen- 
ery, but where there is also a crowd. 
Prizes are given for the best pictures in 
several classifications. Picture trains af- 
ford an excellent chance to “team up” 
large group where candid shots abound. 

We have always had a fair camera 
store in town. Shortly after our club 
was formed, they had to expand their 
stock, take on new lines, and today one 
can always find a few club members there 
to talk to. The store is almost a club 
house. 

Traveling exhibits offer much of value 
in the way of composition study, print 
analysis, and ideas in general. We ar- 
ranged with our library to allow us to 
place exhibition boards in a large hallway 
and on the ends of the nearby book 
stacks. This has made a fine central place 
to exhibit about fifty 16x20 mounted pic- 
tures. The library officials have cooper- 
ated in every way, feeling that the exhi- 
bitions have brought new crowds to the 
library. 

We try to arrange a well balanced list 
of exhibits—exchange shows from nearby 
clubs, shows from large city clubs, one 
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Pictures . . . crisp, clear 
pictures . . . as many as 
4a second ...as many as 24, in sequence 
or solo, on one winding. Versatile-ROBOT, 
the only miniature with the extra advantage 
of automatic sequence shooting at no extra 
cost . . . automatic shutter set. . 
film transport . 


- automatic 
. automatic exposure cor- 
rection for built-in filter. Instantaneous Zone 
Focusing supersedes the range finder, giving 
critically sharp images over the widest field. 
For pictures that tell a true-to-life story, it’s 
Versatile-ROBOT all the time. At your dealer, 
or write for descriptive booklet, Dept. 812. 


Priced from $109.00 


Uses standard 35mm film— 
black-and-white or color— 
negatives enlarge to 3 x 3 feet. 







INTERCONTINENTAL MARKETING CORP 
3 WEST 40th ST., NEW YORK 


Pat. Applied for. 


Illustration shows 
lar 35mm film 4d - 


fURRULATOR, - 


Modet C-1 will accom- 
york ate tenke up to 
52” diam 





The TURBO- TURBULATOR produces a non- 

directional turbulence and furnishes a more 

clean cut negative with greatly increased 
shadow detail. 

‘ Eliminates uneven de- 
velopment, streaks, pin 
holes, etc. and materially 
assists in producing crisp 

and sparkling negatives. 
pevates from any water 
faucet. Little water con- 
sumed. 

Development time de- 
creased 20% to 40%. 
Cool in operation. 
temperature increase of 
developer. 

Gentle to vigorous tur- 
bulation by adjusting 
ee handle. 

Soguires no attention 
while in operation. 
Cannot be damaged by 

spilled solutions. Easily 
pane 
No shock hazard 


NECESS 7 

BEST RESULTS. Bet- 
ter results are also ob- 
tained by turbulating the 
hardening and fixing 





ath. 
a priced at 


Mapatestexed ane ond oe cold b 
CANADY SOUND OMPANY 
19570 SOUTH SAGAMORE fase: 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. 
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| HANDY DEVELOPER | 





Fresh developer when you want it— 
easily mixed, without bother. Two sep- 
arate powders from the finest Universal 
M.Q. formula, conveniently packed with 
handy measures. Economical, Make-A- 
Tube is equivalent to 24 M.Q. tubes— 
an average of 214 cents a tube. For any 
film or paper. 


f your dealer cannot supply, 
d 55 cents direct to: 


fm JOHN G. MARSHALL, Inc. 
Foremost for 20 years 


Dept. A 1752 Atlantic Ave. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Write for complete catalog of Marshall’s prepared 
developers, colors, fixers and other dark-room aids. 

















CAMERA BARGAINS! 


SAMPLES and DEMONSTRATORS 


CONTAX III f 2 Sonnar. E.R. Case........ $169.50 
CONTAX II f 2 Sonnar. E.R. Case......... 144.50 
LEICA G f 2 Summar. E.R, Case.........-. 124.50 
LEICA F Chrome f 2 Summar. E.R. Case.. 105.00 
EXACTA B f 3.5........ sevec cde Seeds ene wa 69.50 
DOLLINA III f 2 Xenon. Chrome.......... 69.50 
DOLLINA II f 2 Xenon. E.R. Case........ 59.50 
WELTINI f 2.8 Chrome.......-..scsscesses 59.50 
ROLLEICORD II Zeiss f 3.5.....+seeeceeee 52.50 
DOEAINA. 12-8 BG... coves cvcccopucecenveees 42.50 
PILOT 6 Reflex £ 8.5... .ccccccccvecscoceccecse 22.00 


All Brand New Condition @ Fully Guaranteed 





USED SPECIALS @ ALL EXCELLENT 


V. P. ERNEMAN, F.P. Shutter f 2, compl. ..$65.09 
MAXIMAR A f 4.5 Tessar Case, etc......... 44.50 
NIXE f 4.5 Tessar, 34%x4%, complete,....... 39.50 
PRESSMAN Reflex Butcher f 4.5, Case, etc... 34.50 
MENTOR Folding Reflex f 4.5 Tessar, etc.... 34.50 





RECOMAR 33 Xenar f 4.5, complete.......... 39.50 
VOIGTLANDER AVUS f 4.5 Skopar......... 29.50 
Many Others. Write us your needs Today 


10-Day Money-Back Trial @ Liberal Trade-ins 


GEORGE LEVINE & SONS 


15 CORNHILL Est. 1896 BOSTON, MASS. 
“A Quarter Century on Cornhill” 
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ADVERTISING 
ILLUSTRATIVE 
and PORTRAIT 
COURSES ... 
Personal training 
by expert instruc- 
tors. Individual ad- 
vancement. Stu- 
dents use school’s 
exceptional equip- 
ment. No corre- 
spondence courses. 


WRITE DEPT. PP. 


The RAY 
SCHOOLS 


116 SOUTH MICHIGAN BLVD., CHICAGO. 
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man shows, commercial illustrations, na- 
ture photography, annuals, and an exhibit 
of portraits. Five local and nearby news- 
papers have done a lot of good promo- 
tion by writing up the shows twice a 
month. 

The thing that has made the club mem- 
bers club conscious has been the annual 
Connecticut Valley Salon which takes in 
the nine camera clubs in the Connecticut 
river valley. The salon is conducted like 
any other salon with our club furnishing 
the working committee and exhibition 
space. Three world-known Pictorialists 
have judged the salons. Last year 70 per 
cent of the submitted prints were hung. 
This year the increased entries cut the 
acceptances to 54 per cent. At this rate 
it will soon be a coveted honor to have 
one or more prints hung in the coming 
salons. Three medal prints and four hon- 
orable mentions have been awarded each 
year. These are reproduced in the roto- 
gravure section of the Sunday paper. 
The medal prints also appear in the salon 
catalogue. On “Opening Night” members 
of all the clubs gather to view the show 
and attend a lecture by one of the judges 
on “A Review of the Salon and Print 
Criticism.” This affair draws around 200 
members of various clubs. 

Belonging to a club in a community of 
camera clubs gives one unlimited oppor- 
tunities to develop ideas, form new 
friendships, and, above all, to improve 
one’s work beyond the point usually at- 
tainable through individual enter- 
prise.— 








Hunt with Camera 


(Continued from page 11) 











Often a closeup, taken at such near range 
that the background is mildly out of 
focus, serves to make angler and catch 
stand out all the more sharply and dra- 
matically. 

Don’t confine yourself to pictures of 
the catch of fish or the bag of game, how- 
ever. Try to make your pictures tell the 
complete story of the trip. 

Take a shot of your buddy frying bacon 
over the breakfast fire. For something 
novel and highly effective in story-telling, 
take a closeup of the frying pan full of 
curling bacon or smoking trout, with 
maybe half the coffeepot or tea pail show- 
ing at one side of the picture. One of 
the best fishing pictures I ever made 
showed a cup of coffee, a piece of trout 
and a slice of bread and jam heaped on 
a white enameled plate. The whole story 
of the camp breakfast was there. 

Go in for such subjects as the changing 
of flies in midstream, or the selection of 
a new bait from the tackle box, or a big 
bass resting in the net. A string of big 
bass photographed beside the front porch 
has little value in reminding you of the 
camp up there among the pines and 
birches at Long Lost Lake. 

On your hunting trips there is often a 
pause around the fire at noon, with the 
tea pail boiling and the tired dogs 
sprawled at ease. That’s an ideal time to 
break out your camera. A dog adds a 
lot of interest to any hunting picture. 

If your party turns down a winding old 
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485 Filth Avenue «» New York 


CASES for the 
Model C Argus 


heavy black or 
Pe. cowhide. S 


rubber 
om, felt Mined lens 











Discount to Dealers 
Russell L. Allison, Mfr. 
1358 La Salle, Minneapolis 


((H Oe are REAL VALUF 
Our Cun Importation ! 


us Film Pack Camera, double 
a 50% coos. % F:4.5 Rodenstock Lens 1/250 
‘ompur delayed action shutter. Co 
plete with ri holders ane 
F.P. adapter, Special. . 


SCHOENIG & Co., Inc. 
8 East 42nd St.-P — New York 


Ww” BRILLIANT, GUARANTEED ‘ 
3”x4” PRINTS FROM 35MM 


Send us your 35 MM Leica, Argus. and all other 

miniature films for special fine grain developing and 

sharp brilliant 3”x4” prints. Individual expert at- 
tention guarantees complete satisfaction. 
Promptly returned postpaid $1.50. 


Da Seloniat Photo Service, Berwyn, ttinols y 













































"ows BECOME PHOTO-REPORTERS! 


hotos. Join the nation network of 
EPORTERS. ya Et ‘$5. 0O full year; $3. 
ur confidential ‘bulletin 
fivine you tips on éditoria 1 needs. gne e "You 
mal PORTER” 


will also receive valuable saipenions. end a 
a ve wit — th you. Your OTO. Lat wo TERS 

als our ssport eve’ ryw ere. ‘or 
full information write De oP. 


WE PICTURES! 
PHOTO-REPORTERS ASSOCIATION, 509 Fifth Ave. New York City 











I tes HANGE NYC | 
nO DAY 


Nationally Advertised! 10-Day Trial! 
cue movies idren, ing 





ae —~ ty Bs 


i’ Customers thru 
-DAY TRIAL on all Came’ 
WN PA 





10¢ details. 
write: DON ELDER’S HOME MOVIES, 739 
BOYLSTON ST., Dept. F-10, BOSTON, MASS. 








® Own a famous camera for a 
small down payment,]2months 
to pay. Trade-in your old 
camera! Write for new free 


CAMERAS ON seg saieaaiitidieadinbads 
CREDIT 


KLEIN & GOODMAN 
18 S. 10th Street, Phila., Pa. 
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SEE YOUR DEALER OR ORDER 
( POSTAGE FREE ) 


ECONO-CAM 260 (P-10) Trey Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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The SUNRAY 


Filmaster 
2%" X 3%’ 


ENLARGER 


Featuring 


w% 3% inch F 4.5 
W ollensakLens. 

*& Two (2) 4% 
inch Con- 
a 

* Op Ja 
Nesuies Hold- 
er. Automatic 
adjuster for rais- 
ing and lower- 
ing projection 
chamber. Makes 
for simple op- 
eration for in- 





ment assuring 
fineenlargements 
® Mask Holder 
complete with 
set of 9 masks 


* Precision Tele- 
ome Focusing 
Jacket 

* Geared Post. . 
Makes Easy and 
Accurate Sizes. 

% No. 211 OPAL 
Enlarging 5 

w% Adjustab 
Socket for Perfect Light Adjustment. i 








ie 





* ae Negatives from 2% in. x 3% in. Down to 
a —_ 20 in. x 24 in. Enlargement on Board. 


ask Yur SUN RAY PHOTO CO. Inc. 
Dealer for @ 138 CENTER ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
tion 











EASIER TO USE 
NO ADJUSTMENTS 


@ Makes more prints in less time. 
4 ale otaniené ae, ready cut paper— —5x7, 8x10, 11x14. 
r is in ‘from the end ’ eliminating lifting and 
adj usting of 1 a= EL an ee. 
Even borders. NO TRIMMING REQUIRED 
$ Easier to focus = Mt f the REBEL o of a negative. Due 
to the raised base of nly that part of the 
mee oe you want is in 
" ane ae vo ASEL is ointed “ead white. Focus right 
e 
@ Easy > Tele damp cloth does the trick. 
@ Many compositions are REBEL or from one negative sim- 
ply by eshiruing the m the enlarger base in- 
8 e 
@ Non-skid base wil ait nat — or mar, 
@ Sturd construction—tiy to last. 
@ The REBEL OJECTIO a WILL PLEASE YOU 
WITH FINER PENLAR GE ME 
= FF br Dealer cannot saeia order, direct. 


xi -$2.75 
= pre-paid if cash with aaa 


Sx7. 


HE A. J. GANZ CO. 
112 North iano Ave. Dept. P10 Hollywood, Calif. 














DRY PRINTS IN 45 MIN. 
“MOORE” PRINT DRIER 


Forced warm air drier. Ca- 


8. 
ae i drying.’’ Size 
10x15 inches. 


COMPLETE... $15 
GUARANTEE Monet. Completely ‘Satisfactory 
MOORE PRODUCTS 
5921 Guilford Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 

















FUNDS FOR FALL 


- hed not make your photography pay cash divi- 
ends 

This agency, approaching its first birthday. 5 
help you turn your hobby into a money-maker 
selling your pictures to magazines and a 

Also a complete buying-selling and exchange serv- 
ice for members, 

Write for details and free [nario bulletin. 

Pre a NCE PHOTOGR = GUILD 

505 Fifth Ave. Dept. 12 ew York, N. 














POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


woods road in late afternoon, bound for 
home with the weary dogs at heel, drop 
back and make a shot or two of that scene. 
All the contentment and pleasant fatigue 
of a day afield with dogs and gun can be 
contained in a picture of that kind. 

The scene of your partners trudging 
along a dim trail, heads down, carrying 
a big buck to camp, is worth a dozen pic- 
tures. Not to mention a shot of the deer 
hung on the meat pole, frozen and stiff. 

Don’t be afraid of closeups, if it’s that 
kind of a picture. Choose a background 
that’s typical of the sport and that will 
be pleasing to look at in the finished pic- 
ture. 

Don’t hesitate to pose your pictures, if 
it’s a posed picture you want to show the 
folks back home. But don’t overlook the 
action shot, the kind of thing the candid 
camera is supposed to make possible. 
Above all, don’t try to pose your action 
shots. It won’t work. A gaffed salmon, 
held above the pool, kicks up no white 
foam and shrieks “Dead fish!” to all who 
see the picture. 

Keep in mind the possibilities of night 
pictures. There are a few sports that 
lend themselves ideally to after-dark 
shots. Fishing for brown trout by night 
is one. A night shot of a fisherman whip- 
ping the water of a pitch-black pool, with 
snags and the shore willows and each rip- 
ple standing out as they do only in night 
pictures, is something to grace any 
sportsman’s scrapbook. 

There are few outdoor pictures more 
dramatic and interesting than those that 
show a pack of eager coon dogs crying 
around a tree where they have cornered 
their quarry. Then there is the possibil- 
ity of a shot of the coon itself in a high 
fork. 

Such pictures are easy nowadays, with 
flash bulbs and synchronizers available 
for almost any camera you choose to 
carry. 

Finally, remember that when you take 
your camera along on hunting and fishing 
trips you have a chance to bring back 
trophies of a lasting nature, far more 
lifelike and beautiful (and more interest- 
ing to others) than the biggest head or 
the longest sailfish you will ever hang 
upon the wall of your den.—f® 


Rolling Pin Used 
as Print Roller 


F you make your contact prints on 
glossy paper and do not have either a 
print roller or wash ringer, here’s a good 
method for remov- 
ing the excess water 
from the prints after 
they are placed on 
the ferrotype tin. 
First lay a sheet 
of white blotter on 
the tin, then roll 
over it with an or- 
dinary rolling pin. The blotter, of course, 
acts as a cushion for the roller and also 
absorbs moisture from the prints. The 
photo shows how one end of the blot- 
ter is folded under the edge of the tin. 
This keeps it from slipping and dislodging 
the wet prints—Arthur Trauffer, Daven- 
port, Iowa. 





Print roller. 
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KAIKO PHOTO PRODUCTS 






39 BARTLETT STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











CERTIX 


An Ideal Sport Camera 
with a Self-Erecting Front 


Has hinged back, metal body, leather bellows, 
brilliant waist-level view finder and metal frame 
eye-level finder—both with masks for smaller 
frames. All except £/6.3 model make either 
8 pictures 2x3” or 16 Zotares 24%4x1%”", 
using 120 roll film. Ruggedly constructed and 
beautifully finished. 

With Certar f/6.3 in New Vario type Shutter.$12.50 
With Certar f/4.5 in New Vario type Shutter. $18.50 
With ree £/4.5 in delayed-action Compur 


WG * cic veck.e's cdcceWUi 6 te diese Seuss 7.50 
With Zeiss Tessar f/4.5 in delayed-action Com- 
We TRIER vcctor ncedencevessovcveoserans $40.00 


At leading dealers, Circular on request. Write: 


1:) 959 Biel me -) ele) 4 


ib ceonek 2 2ek 2 Be oe) 
127 WEST 42™~ STREET 


NEW YORK 
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35 MM Film Developed 
and ENLARGED only 49 


Guaranteed Fine 
Grain Processed 


FULL 36 Exposure roll of 
film developed and EACH 
good negative enlarged to approx- 
imately 3x4 inches on Double Weight 
Portrait Paper, all for only $1.49 
complete. Developing receives in- 
dividual supervision, eliminating 
“chance,” insuring sharpest en- 
largements ... super quality — 
yet costs no more. Just wrap check 
or money order for $1.49 around 
your roll of film and mail NOW 
- +» or you may send roll of film 
and pay postman, plus 
postage, on delivery. 


Free mailing one on oa 
MINILABS, S2r<3:ctesve0n 


“How to Use FILTERS” 


by Kari A. Barleben, Jr., F. R. P. S. 
The Secret of Successful Pictures 


What’s the use of getting filters unless you know 
how to use them? It’s like buying postage stamps 
before learning to write! Let Karl A. Barleben, 
Jr., show you how to get truly remarkable results 
with his simple, easily-un- 
derstood explanation of and 
comments on: 


Filter characteristics, gelatin fil- 
ters, cemented filters, ultra vio- 






























quest.) If your 
queery 2 you, only 75c, plus 
tage, 


H&K Publioations, Dept. 110, 
Speike Bidg., Stamford, Conn. 








8x!0— 4 for 
5x 7— 6for 


oo GUARANTEE clear, 
printse—with La a 
6 iif and to Oe OU BLE. WEIC ight 
4x 10 for paper. Now you can afford t 
al 
Reveal 


ished pees negatives “blown 
Be 
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sinning” a es 


Prints. 
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Candid Shots 


(Continued from page 6) 














MERGON-Cold Enlarging Light 
FAST—Blue light emitted has great 
actinic power. COLD—Mercury-argon 
grid gives off no heat—EVEN illumina- 

tion of negatives. SELF-CONTAINED 
—grid, transformer, diffusion disk and 
plug, ready to insert in your enlarger in 
place of regular bulb. No wear out. Write 
for descriptive literature. Price $15 








Monica B!., Hollywood, Ca! 


} ctise'santa VIOLET PRODUCTS, MING, i.8 





oo 








IF YOU GO TO MEXICO 


Ask first for prices and pamphlets of finest German 
quality miniature and other cameras, binoculars, 
movie cameras and projectors. 
Fore = SUCR. R. RUDIGER 
arranza |1.—P. 0. Box 1459 
Mexico City.—107 

Branch store: Tijuana, Lower California. 
Hotel Comercial. 











SALON QUALITY PRINTS 
OF YOUR VACATION SNAPS 
it 

Owruthie’ We'upheld sur cicia with = money-back 
guarantee. 

tixl4’s | 04.98 $1.50 be 

8x10's 95 

5x 7s t -45 
Mail your negatives today. Prints will be sent C.0.D. 
SILVERSTEIN, 500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 














time the immense difficulties under which 
press photographers work constantly and 
you and your friends are bound to gain 
a better understanding of the possibili- 
ties, and limitations of photography. 


OW to become an aerial photog- 

rapher without ever leaving the 
ground, and how to take aerial photo- 
graphs of objects that interest you per- 
sonally without chartering a plane is 
told on Page 15 of this issue. The answer 
to these questions is a novel photographic 
pastime: Kite Photography. 

It may sound incredible to you that an 
inexpensive camera, attached to a primi- 
tive kite, should be able to take worth- 
while aerial photographs, but let the facts 
speak for themselves. You will get in- 
teresting—if not perfect—pictures. Try 
it sometime. It sounds like lots of fun. 


UR story (in the August issue) on 

hometown newsreels made by movie 
amateurs and shown in local theaters has 
created tremendous interest among movie 
fans. Both ourselves and the author of 
the story, Norwood Miller of Colorado 
Springs, Colo., have been receiving in- 
quiries from anxious amateurs who would 
like to go into the newsreel business, 
supplying the movies of their hometown 
or county. We are happy that our story 
stimulated interest in amateur movie 
making.—A. B. H. 


Golden Rules for Exposure 

HE following rules which have be- 

come so axiomatic in the practice of 
amateur photography will help many a 
conscientious amateur in pursuing his 
hobby. 

1. Expose for the shadows or those parts 
of the subject in which you wish to record 
detail. 

2. Develop for the highlights. 

3. Expose fully with a strong brightly 
lighted subject. 

4. Avoid too full exposures with flat 
subjects. 

5. Weak light and haze are usually 
equivalent to a flat subject. 

6. Too much exposure and too little de- 
velopment give flatness. 

7. Too much development and too lit- 
tle exposure give harshness. 

8. Observe the color of the subject from 
a photographic point of view. 

9. Note the distance from the camera to 
the object being photographed. 

10. Do not forget that light and shade 
contrasts are the most important parts of 
the picture. 

11. When in doubt, overexpose, and 
when a number of exposures are to be 
made to insure at least one good one, be 
sure that the succeeding exposures are in- 
creased at least 50% each time. 

12. Remember that in early morning 
and late afternoon the light is apt to con- 
tain a high percentage of yellow light 
which is relatively weak light when ortho 
film is used.—Richard F. Hoorn, Panama 
Canal Zone. 


PRECISA 


The Miniature ‘Compax’ Camera 








As Precise as its Name 
Considering its picture size, 
the Precisa is distinguished 
by an ultra-compact con- 
struction. It is versatile, 
makes either 12 pictures 
21%4x2% inches or 16 pic- 
tures 154x2% inches, is 
staunchly constructed, 
beautifully finished, func- 
tions with superb ease 
and precision and is 















cluding built-in self- 

timer, front-lens focus- 

ing and the fast and 

famous Trinar Anastig- 

mat f/2.9. 

In Prontor II Shutter....------- $31.50 

In Compur Shutter......-----+-- 50 

Ask your Dealer 
MIMOSA AMERICAN CORPORATION 

485—Fifth Avenue New York 


PERFECT 
ENLARGER 
$9.85 


Try it for ten days FREE! 
se has everything you want in 
Are enlarger. A very fast 
ASTIGMAT 3%-inch 
oem negative carrier; masked 
easel; diaphragm; lamp; etc. 
Send for FREE CIRCULAR. 
$9.85 delivered. 
PERFECT 


ENLARGER co. 


Dept. P 
333 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 
fF —________ ____ } 
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“CLOTH PHOTO HINGES 


€. €. MILES COMPANY, ‘Se. Lancaster, Mass. 
HARRISON-SIMPSON CO. 


Sole Agents for Neway 
1 OTIS STREET 


BOSTON, MASS., U.S, A. 
ALL RISK CAMERA INSURANCE 
Protect Your Entire Equipment Onl 
$1.50 per $100 .. ——— a, 03.5 
Policy covers losses resulting 
glary, Accidental = Se 
other causes. Coverage is World Wide 
loss of expensive equipment when Complete and De. 
dable Sangean is so reasonable in cost? Write 


Rc Mackey & Go, bung tower 








































Avert Corners o:" 


Mount photos, stamps, covers, etc. 
with complete visibility - removable 
at will. Order of your dealer - or 


write Engel Art Corners Mfg. Co. 


Dept. 30K, 4711 N. Clark St., Chicago 15c a boxette of 100 
SPEED-0-COPY 
The ground-giass Focusing Attachment 
wiinoauiy tr talk ee mikncilk “BRE 








EED- GOP GOWER... - sc cccncscecdos 31.50 
Swivel Arm for Leica = Contax Enlarger. 10.95 
Slidi Arm for Leica ORM. cw ecs ce ciccce 9.90 
Lens Tester for Leica ce Deke Mehaes 0080 3.90 


nses 
Magnifier for SPEED-O-COPY Leica Slide 
Tester 


and Lens s 
SPEED-O-CLIP. iT for rel coe 2.40 
Your Dealer— het for Circulars 


D. Paul Shull, Dept. Pid 22° Angeles, California 


SPECIAL RATES 
-FOR READERS 


A special classified rate is offered for read- 
ers (non-commercial) who wish to/buy, sell, 
or exchange cameras or equipment: 10 words 
$1.00. Extra words 25c. Payable in advance. 
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RATES: 25 cents per word. Minimum: 10 words. 





CAMERAS 


RETINA II F. 2—Sunshade, portrait at- 
tachment, case. $118.00 cash, Box K, 
Popular Photography. 

WANTED—Filmo DA or Victor 4 or 5 
movie camera. Box 731, Lincoln, Nebr. 











WANTED—35mm. Leica lens. J. Carroll, 
565 Orange St., New Haven, Conn. 


CAMERAS and supplies. Free illustrated 
Photographic Almanac listing everything 
photographic—still, movie cameras, films, 
lenses—at tremendous savings. Hundreds 
of bargains, new and used. All guaran- 
teed. We take your old camera or equip- 
ment in trade. Write for free copy of 
new Photographic Almanac and money- 
saving bargain book—just out! Limited 
edition. urry! Central Camera Co. 
(Photographic Headquarters since 1899), 
230 South Wabash, Dept. 10.PP., Chicago. 
WANTED—Miniature with F. 2 lens. 
Must be bargain. Benjamin Chew, 603 
Pacific, Atlantic City, N. J. 

SELL new Super-Ikonta “B”—Range 
View Finder Combined Case—$100, Dr. 
Crasson, 2 Post St., Yonkers, N. Y. 
CAMERAS—Miniature, Professional; 
bought; sold; traded; many bargains. 
Write Camera Mart, 70 West 45 St., New 
York City. ee 
WANTED—4x5 Graflex; Rolleiflex; also 
large lens. C. J. Dry, Athens, Ohio. 
UNIVEX movie outfit complete; bargain. 
Irvan Darnall, Okmulgee, Okla. 























SWAP—B & L professional microscope, 
Argus, case, filters, enlarger, for 344x4% 
Auto Graflex. F. Ellis, 1218 Powell, Nor- 
ristown, Pa. 

WANTED—Minicam—f. 3.5 or better. 
Engelkamp, 607 Greenup, Covington, Ky. 
$57.50 DEVRY movie, $20.00. Argus 
Speed Printer. Flores, Sinton, Texas. 
4x6 PRESS camera, f. 4.5. Elwood 5x7 
enlarger. Flores, Sinton, Texas. 
EYEMO f. 2.5 sound adapted, $105. Glav- 
nig, 3532 Wellborn, San Diego, Calif. 
NEW National Graflex, accessories, $58. 
Hamilton 12010 Miles, Cleveland, Ohio. 


SPEED Kodak; other cameras; sell, 
trade. Reuben Holmes, Osborne, Kansas. 


-WANTED—Good used Dollina III or Re- 
tina II. Cash. Harold Kramer, Garna- 
ville, Iowa. 


SWAP—1936 Philco radio for miniature 
camera. Walter Karsonovitsh, Shars- 
ville, Pa. 

BANTAM Special, Ektar f 2, zipper case, 
$67.50. Guy Kintner, Oakley, IIl. 
WANTED—Used Dunker Booth camera. 
Good condition. Reasonable price. John 
Kriniak, Glen Lyon, Pa. 

DUO SIX 20 with range finder, Weston 
Junior meter, used three times, all the 
above $50.00. M. T. Harris, Piedmont, 
Mo. 


UNIVEX “8” f. 3.5, projector, screen, 
reels, humidor. All perfect, $23.95. W. 
— 2325 S. Westridge, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 






































WELTI, f. 2, new, $51.50. Paul LaDue, 
81 Stewart St., Rochester, N. Y. 
WANTED—Lenses, enlarger, projector, 
accessories for Contax. McCarthy, 1249 
Bigelow Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
AUTOMATIC Rolleifiex, never used, $105. 
Opportunity. Miller, 382 Riverway, Bos- 
ton. 











EXCHANGE—Powerful microscope for 
speed camera. Osborne’s Studio, Jones- 
boro, Tenn. 

8MM MAUSER Sporter for 135 mm Leica 
Telephoto. Paschall, Key Bldg., Okla- 
homa City. 

SELL National. Graflex, Foth Derby. 
Bill Rainey, Fayetteville, N. C. 
CANDID Midget, f. 3.5, compur, case, 
filter, like new, $29.95. Reinecke, 7053 
Osceola Ave., Chicago. 

WANT small fast camera. Will trade fine 
diamond ring. L. C. Stoll, McCook, Nebr. 
CONTAX III, f. 1.5. New. $210.00. $108.00 
f. 4 Telephoto, $50.00. M. E. Shanahan, 
48 North Menard, Chicago. 
TRADE—Winchester 52 Sporter, Fecker 
’scope for Leica, Contax II. Max Smith, 
Wallace, Ind. 























ENLARGEMENTS by salon exhibitor: 


11x14 toned, mounted, $3.00; 8x10 $2.00; 
personal attention, not commercial. Ems- 
co, Box 806, Hartford, Conn. 

100 DIAMETER developing!—Newly de- 
vised method—Our own special formula— 
35mm, bantam, any size. 35c postpaid. 
Howard Studios, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
ANY 35 mm rolls expertly fine grain de- 
veloped and 36 beautiful glossy double 
ee enlarged prints, size 34x44, all 
for $2. Rolls of 18 prints, $1; satisfaction 
guaranteed. Minicam Photo Service, 108 
N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 

UNIVEX 8 mm movie films, machine 
processed, 30c. Individual attention. 
Prompt expert service. Nu-Way Cine 
— 2826 6th St., N. E., Washington, 














PROFESSIONAL 8x10, double-weight 
enlargements, 35c each. Send negatives. 
=" 3703 Haverford Ave., Philadel- 
phia. 





PHOTO SUPPLIES 


KODAK home enlarger, used once, $10. 
M. T. Harris, Piedmont, Missouri. 








TRADE—Supreme Oscilloscope, frequen- 
cy modulator, Ryder’s Manuals for Con- 
tax. Tozier, Saxonville, Mass. 
BARGAINS—New and used, cameras, 
equipment. Write us your wants. Trade- 
ins, liberal allowances. Universal Camera 
gat 97 West Broadway, New York 
ity. 
WRITE for new bargain catalog. United 
Camera Exchange, 76 Chambers Street, 
New York City. 
GRAFLEX. Zeiss Protar; 11 3/16”—6%%” 
focus. Best offer takes. E. J. Weathers, 
1262 India, San Diego, California. 


CONTAFLEX f. 1.5 lens, E. R. case, new. 
$225.00. Zeidelman, 4160 Girard Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


EASTMAN Cine Kodak. K 1.9 lens and 
case. New condition. $65.00. Zeidelman, 
4160 Girard Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


INSTRUCTION 


NO more wasted film or unnecessary ex- 
pense. Take picture you can be proud of. 
SelJl to magazines and newspapers. Make 
good money wherever you live. Easy, 
low-cost home study course shows you 
how! Free Catalog. Universal Photog- 
raphers, Dept. P, 10 W. 33 St., New York 
City. 

MAKE money in photography. Learn 
quickly at home. Spare or full time. 
Easy plan. Previous experience unneces- 
sary. Common school education suffi- 
cient. Interesting booklet and require- 
ments free. American School of Photog- 
raphy, 3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 2255, 
Chicago. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


8x10 DOUBLEWEIGHT enlargements, 
45c, 4 for $1.00 (coin). C. E. Kelley, 81 
Perkins St., Brockton, Mass. 



































NEW Contax II, f. 2 Everready case, Al, 
$149. Geo. Kotz, 455 Westervelt Ave., 
Tompkinsville, S. IL, N. Y. 


35MM FINE grain processed; 3”x4” 
prints. Money order $1.49. John E. Da- 
necki, 2217 N. Hoyne Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





LEICA G. f. 2 Summar lens, new and ac- 


‘cessories, $135.00. Zeidelman, 4160 Girard 


Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


5x7 ENLARGEMENT, colored, framed, 
49c; roll finished, 25c. Lescault Studio, 
Rockland, Mass. 


RIFLES, Shotguns, Target Pistols and 
other firearms accepted in trade at liberal 
allowances on Leicas, Contaxes, Graflex- 
es, Weston Meters, and all photographic 
equipment, motion picture and “still.” 
Authorized dealers for every leading 
manufacturer, including Zeiss, Leitz, 
Eastman, Bell & Howell, etc. National 
Camera Exchange, Established 1914, 11 
South 5th St., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


DUPONT Superior Panchromatic Re- 
packed 35mm 25 ft. roll, $1.00. Optical De- 
velopment Corporation, 1560 Broadway, 
New York. 


THREE filters for $1.00; yellow, red and 
green, with hard fiber frames and adjust- 
able springs for lenses up to 1% inches 
in diameter. Kay Photo Supplies, Box 
51P, Cicero, Ill. 


RICH hand finished cowhide Eveready 
or shoulder holster cases. Vollenda, 
Foth, Wirgin, Reflecta, $3.75. Others 
$4.50. Postpaid. Returnable. Quentin, 
West Salem, Illinois. 


GRANT miniature enlarger, 3.5 lens, ex- 
cellent condition, $27.50. M. Rosenbaum, 
501 W. 7th St., Plainfield, New Jersey. 


WANTED—Used (once) Memo metal 
cartridges. George Tiebout, University, 
Louisiana. 


YOUR 35mm Cartridges reloaded, 55c 
coin. Agfa Finopan, Plenachrome and 
Supreme. Wingert Photo, 3718 2nd St., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TWO ground floor studios (sales to $100 
day), $750 each. Particulars. Five views, 
25c. MacDonald’s, Alma, Mich. 

300% PROFIT Selling Gold Leaf Letters 
for Store Windows. Free samples. Metal- 
lic Co., 450 North Clark, Chicago. 

25c ART Magazine free while samples 
last. Send 6c postage. Editor, 320 Doty, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

MONEY loaned on cameras, lenses, binoc- 
ulars, microscopes. No storage charges. 
Pawnbrokers since 1858. H. Stern, 872 
Sixth Avenue (31st), N. Y. C. 













































POPULAR, PHOTOGRAPHY 


DEVELOP 
AND PRINT YOUR y 
OWN PICTURES, 





October, 1938 


Js 






Join the thousands who have nk 
purchased one of these Trojan De- 
veloping & Printing Outfits—and dis- 
cover the fascination of creating your 
own pictures! No experience needed. 
Each eutfit is complete. Your money 
back if not perfectly satisfied. Order 














your Trojan Outfit now! 











































For Complete Dark Room Outfit! 


Outfit ‘A’ $6.65 Value—Special $4.95. To actually SHOW you the unexcelled 
VALUE of our TROJAN Outfits, we print the complete contents of outfit ‘‘A’’ (for 
pictures up to 3%x5%”) with the price of each individual item if purchased sep- 
arately: Ruby Bulb, 50c—6 Tubes Universal MQ Developer, 30c—3—4x6 Enamel 
Trays, 60c—1 lb. Acid Fixer, 25c—20 sheets 34%x5% Printing Paper, 25c—Glass 
Stirring Rod, 5c—3%x5% Metal Printing Frame, 75c—Central Thermometer, 75c— 
8 oz. Graduate, 30c—Exposure Record Guide, 15c—2 Stainless Steel Clips, 20c— 
2 Print Tongs, 50c—Film Washer, 60c—2—10xl4 Squeegee Plates, 50c—4-inch 
De Luxe Rubber Roller, 35c—3 oz. Squeegee Polish, 25c—Flannel Cloth, 10c— 
16 Page Book ‘‘Amateur Photography’’ including complete easy to follow instruc- 
tions, 25c—Total value is $6.65. Tees for only $4.95 plus postage or C.O.D. plus 
postage. Shpg. wt., 10 lbs. Order NOW. 


OUTFIT “B"—$3.95 Value 


This complete Outfit is all you need to develop and print your very own pictures! 
For pictures up to 3%x5%”. (Shpg. wt., 6 lbs.) Regular $3.95 value. Special 
$2.95, plus postage or sent C.O.D. plus postage. 


OUTFIT "C"—S$2.45 Value 


For the beginner, Outfit C is complete, lacking only some of the refinements which 
make ‘“‘A” and ‘‘B” preferred for continuous use. For pictures up to 2%x4%”. 
(Shpg. wt., 5 Ibs.) Regular $2.45 value, SPECIAL $1.95 plus postage or sent 
C.0.D. plus postage. 


REALITE FLOOD REFLECTOR $1.35 


50% more light from these scientifically designed parabolic clamp-on 
reflectors! You can use fewer lights for the same results, With rub- 
ber-covered spring clamps that fasten anywhere without marring. Made 
of polished aluminum, acid-etched for better reflection. Universal ball 
joints. Tilt in any direction. With 10-ft. cord and switch. Shpg. 
wt., 3 lbs. 9-Inch, $1.35, (3 for $3.65)—10-Inch, $1.80, (3 for $4.85) 
we eg $3.15, (3 for $8.95). 


FREE Photographic Almanac 


Central’s new 128-Page photons hic Almanac includes 
H H AN SPEED 


NDY SURE TA FIL LATE E 
TABLE GUIDE TO CORRECT EXPOSURE; INDOOR EXPO- 
SURE GUIDE; HINTS OR BET S ibes 


s Describe 
latest developments in_ pho raphy—lists hundreds of still 
and movie cameras, films, lenses, enlargers, chemicals— 
everything pho raphic—many at substantial savings and 
ALL GUARANTEED on a eae money back trial. Send 
coupon for your Free cop 


| : 


CAMERA CO, 











PERUTZ FILM SPECIAL! 


This famous film in 35 mm., 36-exposure day- 
light loading cartridges for the Contax, Nettax 
and Super-Nettel. Regularly lists at $1.10 per 
roll. While the supply lasts. Per roll . 3c. 
(Deduct an additional 10% on order for one 
dozen or more!) 





ZECA JUNIOR 


Worth $25.00—Only ae vf 
This Precision Camera 
525.00, 3 ex Pe only” sii . "05 


ce i, - 
/25 to fi00” ighuticr. 
plates, cut film a “nim 






Pa C 
414") size. Order now or 
see full description in our 
Photo Almanac. 


BOOK SPECIALS 


New Ways in Ph 
ra hy—By Deschin. 
iow to do it’? infor- 


ular $2.00. SP E- 
crab 


siseren an Without 
Failures ~ — Shows begin- 


ners become successful otogee hers. 
333 | pawes. cloth, Regularly $1. $0 PECIAL, 


Six-20 Camera 
Case Special! 


Begg isnly sold at 
these sturd 
feather cases of slee 
chocolate brown cow- 
hide will give perfect 
rotection to our 
re Ay arty elour 
re - inforced 
with Strong ee | at all’ ahens and furnished 
with nicke ae k. nd “een, = shoulder 
strap included PECIAL, only $1.4 


USED SPECIALS 


The following miniatures using 35 mm film have 
been reconditioned by our repair department, 
and are certified and guaranteed by us. Sold on 
10 Days’ Trial, Money Back Guarantee: AR- 
GUS, IRC F:4.5, Ve “1/200, List Price, $12.50, 
SPECIAL $9.95. ARGUS , IRC oS. 1/25- 


ld NA 
Certar ee bal tS $21.00, SPECIAL 

















75. EDINE 74.5, 1/25-1/100, 
230 So. Wabash Ave., Dept. PP-i0, Chicago, U. S, A. List $21.50, SPECIAL $13.5 I- 
» F:2.9, 1-1/300, list $52.50, 
PTITiT IIIc iftii iit ii ie aences SPECIAL, $27 60, RETINA | , Ektar 
‘> A it ,* 
CENTRAL CAMERA CO., 230 So. Wabash, Dept. PP-10, Chicago, U. S. A. . } 4.50. Cc E. cinat F I a0 
Please send me Free copy of your new 1938 PHOTOGRAPHIC ALMANAC includi € /500, “ 00, SPECIAL $62.50. 
Handy Exposure Table, Guides, etc. Over 100 pages describing latest cameras a’ s LEICA Elmar F:3.5, 1/20-1/5 
Photographic Supplies. IN ORDERING MERCHA 8 $81.00, SPECIAL $37.50. ROB vr, 
fee. Any overpayment will be promptiy seternen. ® Meyer’ F:3.5, 1-1/500, List $119.00, 
, wt et a lee, as 8 SPECIAL $89.50. ROBOT, Tessa 
a «Name : F:2.8,° 1-1/500, $149.00, SPECIAL 
s . $112.50. 
b) St. & No. . 
: City. State. t 
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Director Irving Cummings re- 
hearsing a scene with Shirley 
Temple for their latest picture, 
Little Miss Broadway 









“For personal movies | use a 7 


says DIRECTOR IRVING CUMMINGS of 20th Century-Fox 


“| get a big thrill out of my own movies of family, friends, and trav- 
els,” says Irving Cummings. “And from what I’ve learned about 
camera quality in the studio, my choice for a personal camera is Filmo!” 


FILMO 8...$5150 


as little as $10.50 down 





You, Too, Can Be a Movie Producer 


Yes, you can produce, direct, and 
film the greatest drama of all time— 
the life of your growing children— 
your own life of work, travel, and 
play. You can record in black-and- 
white movies or in fxll color the 
scenes of today which will be treas- 
ured in years to come. You can 
even make slow-motion movies just 
like you see so often in the newsreels. 


Easy as Taking Snapshots 
and as Inexpensive 


All barriers to making movies have 
been removed for you by the same 
Bell & Howell engineers who have 
designed the finest professional 
equipment used in Hollywood. W ith 


ton—what you see, you get! The cost? 
Less for a Filmo movie camera than 
the price of many still cameras— 
and less for your movie “shots” 
than the cost of a fair-sized still pic- 
ture, because this Filmo uses the 
economical 8 mm. film. It costs so 
little, it is so easy to make movies 
with a Filmo, you should drop in at 
your local dealer’s today. Inspect the 
remarkable 8 mm. palm-sized Filmo. 


This Booklet Tells How 


Send for the booklet, How to Make 
Inexpensive Personal Movies—no 
charge, no obligation. Bell & 
Howell Company, Chicago, New 
York, Hollywood, London. Since 
1907 the largest manufacturer of pre- 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
1806 Larchmont Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois PP 10-38 


Please send me the book, How to Make I: 
uation ys 


a Filmo you just look through the cision equipment for motion picture a oO ee et ct 
spyglass viewfinder, press the but- studios of Hollywood and the world. Vlei eee ae 
GY veccscvcces tccvcvoece States socseree 


BELL & HOWEL 




















SUPER KODAK SIX-20 


THE CAMERA WITH THE “ ELECTRIC EYE” 


Latest, greatest Kodak... fast lens, 
speedy shutter, advanced refinements 
PLUS amazing new “Electric Eye” that 
makes automatically correct exposures 


ye choose your shutter speed—you focus—but 
Super Kodak Six-20 does the hard part of the job 
itself... sets its own diaphragm for automatically cor- 
rect exposures. A built-in, coupled photoelectric cell 
works this bit of photographic magic; it’s filly auto- 
matic for any snapshot at 1/25 second or faster. 


ee 
PIMP EeaaELYD 


Of course, even without its “electric eye,” Super 
Kodak Six-20 would be a conspicuously fine picture- 
taking instrument. 


Lens is a Kodak Anastigmat Special 7.3.5. Shutter 
built in, with 8 speeds to 1/200. The combined view 
and split-field range finder is coupled with the focus- 
ing mount. You aim, focus and shoot without moving 
your eye from the one eyepiece. New film-winding 
device guards against double exposures and “blanks.” 
Pictures are 214 x 3% inches. 

See, and handle, Super Kodak Six-20 at your dealer’s 
... Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N.Y. ¢ 2 2 5 








Automatic scale shows 
aperture at which ex- 
posure will be made. 


One lever sets shutter, 
PYaiti> tics window cover, 
and advances film. 


All the picture-making 
controls are located at 
your finger tips. 


Only EASTMAN makes the KODAK — 


eek el 
s 





